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FOREWORD 

THIS  volume  of  studies  in  Parliamentary  speech 
is  intended  to  be  an  essay  in  speech  criticism. 
It  has  no  political  bias  and  it  treats  the  politicians 
discussed  purely  as  speakers.  It  seeks  to  do  for 
the  leading  politicians  of  the  last  twenty-five  years 
what  the  literary  or  dramatic  critics  accomplish 
in  their  particular  spheres.  I  have  endeavoured 
to  keep  out  of  the  sketches  all  matters  extraneous 
to  speech,  but  occasionally  I  may  have  broken 
my  own  rule.  The  reader  will  not,  I  hope,  regard 
them  as  character  sketches,  except  in  so  far  as  char- 
acter is  revealed  in  speech.  Were  they  to  be  so 
regarded,  their  incompleteness  would  be  at  once 
apparent. 

It  is  likely  that  readers  will  complain  of  omissions. 
Probably,  in  most  cases  I  could  justify  the  omission 
on  the  ground  that  whatever  the  political  importance 
of  the  omitted  person  may  be,  his  character  as  a 
speaker  is  not  such  as  clamours  for  detailed  analysis 
and  sympathetic  criticism.  In  some  cases,  however, 
I  may  be  unable  to  plead  that  excuse,  and  must 
justify  my  omission  on  grounds  peculiar  to  myself. 

I  have  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  English  Review 
for  permitting  the  re-publication  of  two  of  the 
sketches,  "  The  Riddle  of  the  Cecils "  and  "  The 
Clydesiders." 

I  have  also  to  express  my  thanks  to  my  friend, 
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Mr.  S.  V.  Bracher,  for  reading  the  proofs  and  for 
the  helpful  criticism  and  wise  suggestions  which 
I  have  received  from  him  during  the  preparation 
of  the  book. 

j.j- 


THE    HIERARCHY    OF    SPEECH 

THESE  sketches  which  follow  might  be  allowed 
to  go  forth  by  themselves  without  any 
introduction.  They  are  intended  to  be  descriptions 
of  how  the  men  and  women  pictured  in  them  com- 
port themselves  in  Parliament  as  speakers,  and  the 
majority  of  readers  would  probably  be  content  to 
read  them  merely  for  their  personal  interest.  They 
are,  however,  critical  as  well  as  descriptive,  and 
criticism  always  presupposes  standards  of  judgment, 
something  indeed  resembling  a  theory.  In  writing 
them  I  have  had  no  propagandist  purpose,  no  desire 
to  champion  or  exploit  any  particular  theory  of  speech, 
but  I  confess  that  I  have  a  strong  theoretical  interest 
and  that  I  have  certain  distinct  views  regarding 
speech  which  run  like  guiding  threads  through  all 
the  sketches.  A  brief  exposition  of  these  views 
therefore  will  assist  the  reader  to  understand  the 
judgments  which  are  passed  on  the  subjects  of  the 
sketches.  The  criticism  is  ruled  by  certain  deter- 
mining words,  such  as  orator,  fine  speaker,  rhetori- 
cian, and  unless  these  are  accurately  defined  a 
certain  vagueness  is  bound  to  exist  in  the  reader's 
mind. 

The  underlying  presupposition  of  all  the  criticism 
contained  in  this  book  is  that  speaking,  as  much  as 
poetry,  music  or  painting  is  a  fine  art  and  that 
therefore   the   same   principles    of  judgment    which 
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apply  to  these  arts  apply  to  speaking.  That  pre- 
supposition, however,  may  be  disputed  by  some 
readers  who  may  assert  that  speech  is  a  practical 
art  and  not  a  fine  art,  that  it  has  no  concern  with 
aesthetic  pleasure  as  the  fine  arts  have,  and  that 
it  is  unaffected  by  considerations  of  beauty.  Speak- 
ing, it  may  be  said,  has  always  a  practical  object, 
which  may  be  generally  described  as  either  persuasion 
or  instruction.  Every  speech  is  directed  to  a  pur- 
pose, if  a  persuasive  one  to  convincing  an  audience 
of  the  truth  of  some  theory,  to  inducing  it  to  perform 
some  act  or  to  adopt  some  practice  or  to  take  up 
some  way  of  living,  and  if  an  instructional  one 
to  conveying  knowledge  of  an  historical  or  scientific 
character.  Speaking  being  thus  governed  by  a 
practical  aim  it  may  be  argued  that  all  that  is  re- 
quired of  it  is  efficiency  in  carrying  out  its  purpose 
and  that  therefore  the  only  rules  to  which  it  is 
subject  are  practical  ones.  Its  problem  is  how 
to  persuade  or  instruct  with  the  least  amount  of 
delay  and  effort. 

The  holders  of  such  a  view  however  ignore  certain 
primary  facts  of  experience,  facts  of  which  speakers 
and  audiences  alike  are  aware.  Granted  that  speak- 
ing is  always  governed  by  a  practical  purpose, 
experience  declares  that  success  in  achieving  it  is 
determined  by  manner  in  the  widest  meaning  of 
the  word.  One  man  may  be  as  well  equipped  as 
another  man  with  all  the  necessary  knowledge  of 
the  subject  under  discussion  ;  he  may  also  be  as 
logically  proficient  as  the  other  man  and  yet  he 
may  be  quite  surpassed  in  persuasive  or  instructional 
power  by  the  other  man,  who  adds  to  knowledge 
and  logical  powers  purely  artistic  qualities.  These 
artistic   qualities   working  upon  the  feelings   of  his 
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audience  enable  him  to  produce  results  which  are 
impossible  to  the  possessor  of  mere  intellectual 
equipment.  The  university  lecturer  who  invests 
his  historical  discourses  with  the  charm  of  the  artist 
— who  can  paint  the  great  scenes  of  history  and 
imaginatively  recreate  its  great  personalities  will 
provoke  an  interest  in  the  minds  of  his  students 
which  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  Dr.  Dryasdust  to  do, 
and  similarly  persuasion,  whether  it  be  the  spiritual 
persuasion  of  the  preacher  or  the  more  practical 
persuasion  of  the  political  speaker  which  is  directed 
to  the  acceptance  of  a  policy  rather  than  to  the 
creation  of  a  state  of  mind,  if  it  is  to  succeed,  has 
to  draw  upon  the  things  which  kindle  emotion. 
The  reason  of  that  is  that  the  understanding  is  not 
the  only  way  by  which  judgment  and  belief  are 
influenced,  and  that  the  will  which  is  principally 
concerned  is  much  affected  by  the  aesthetic  emotions. 
It  is  therefore  no  answer  to  the  claim  that  speaking 
is  a  fine  art  to  say  that  it  is  governed  by  the  prac- 
tical aim  of  persuasion.  Just  because  it  is  so  governed 
it  must  in  order  to  succeed  perfectly  employ  aesthetic 
means. 

Further,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  of  experience 
that  whatever  may  be  the  aim  of  speaking,  it  is 
regarded  by  the  auditor  from  a  purely  aesthetic  point 
of  view  and  may  produce  intense  pleasure,  although 
it  totally  fails  to  persuade.  The  music  of  voice, 
the  majesty  of  words,  the  play  of  mind,  all  can 
produce  an  effect  which  is  purely  aesthetic.  A 
hearer  may  dissent  intellectually  from  every  pro- 
position of  a  speaker  ;  he  may  dislike  his  dominating 
ideas,  yet  the  artistry  of  his  speaking  may  afford 
him  infinite  delight.  It  follows  that  a  speech  can 
be  judged  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  a  poem  or 
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a  picture,  although  it  is  true  that  it  is  open  to 
judgment  from  another  quarter  and  that  it  can 
be  tried  by  the  standards  of  practical  logic.  The 
view  that  speech  is  a  fine  art  is  in  harmony  with 
the  experience  of  mankind.  The  speaker  has  always 
been  regarded  as  the  equal  of  the  poet  or  the  musi- 
cian. The  aesthetic  consciousness  has  never  refused 
him  that  recognition.  The  Puritanic  mind  might 
deny  the  connection  between  art  and  speech  and 
its  reason  for  doing  so  would  be  that  it  regarded 
art  as  devoid  of  moral  worth,  as  an  instrument 
of  mere  pleasure.  To  those  who  grasp  the  unities 
of  life  and  refuse  to  separate  art  and  morality  the 
association  of  speech  with  the  fine  arts  is  an  unde- 
niable fact. 

Up  to  this  point  I  have  used  the  general  word 
"  speech  "  and  claimed  for  speech  as  a  whole  the 
right  to  be  regarded  as  a  fine  art.  Obviously, 
however,  such  a  claim  must  be  restricted  to  the 
better  forms  of  speech  and  the  title  of  artist  must 
be  refused  to  the  ordinary  humdrum  speakers. 
In  truth,  the  same  restriction  has  to  be  made  in 
the  case  of  the  apprentice  and  the  humble  journey- 
man in  every  other  art.  Every  one  who  takes  a 
brush  in  his  hand  is  not  a  painter  and  every  one 
who  draws  a  bow  across  a  violin  is  not  a  musician. 
The  materials  in  which  a  man  works  or  the  instru- 
ments which  he  uses  do  not  alone  make  him  an 
artist.  Brushes  and  paints,  marble  and  chisel,  the 
bow  and  the  violin  are  among  the  few  things  in 
the  world  out  of  which  a  fine  art  can  be  created, 
but  many  a  person  who  handles  them  never  attains 
to  that  measure  of  excellence  which  warrants  the 
application  of  the  name  "  artist  "  to  him.  So  it  is 
with    speech.     Out    of   voice    and    words    glorious 
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harmonies  may  be  created.  Only  a  few,  however, 
of  those  who  work  with  these  means  produce  such 
harmonies.  In  the  sphere  of  speech  there  are  many 
who  never  attain  to  any  artistic  skill  and  those  who 
do,  differ  greatly  in  the  amount  and  character  of 
their  skill.  There  are,  in  short,  gradations  of  speech, 
what  is  called  in  the  subsequent  sketches  a  hierarchy 
of  speech,  and  as  one  mounts  the  hierarchy  one 
finds  a  larger  and  larger  measure  of  art,  under- 
standing by  art  both  what  is  within  the  control 
of  the  artist  and  that  which  seems  to  transcend  it. 
The  popular  judgment  is  not  consciously  aware 
of  these  gradations  and  in  its  estimates  of  speakers 
it  uses  loosely  terms  which  require  strict  definition 
and  should  be  employed  only  in  the  precise  mean- 
ing of  the  definitions.  Thus  the  public  without 
discrimination  applies  the  name  of  "  orator  "  and 
the  adjective  "  eloquent  "  as  if  they  were  perfect 
synonyms,  and  it  describes  as  "  eloquent  "  speakers 
of  the  most  diverse  character  ;  often  it  calls  speakers 
eloquent  who  have  no  claim  to  the  title.  In  these 
sketches  I  have  tried  to  use  these  words  in  a  precise 
and  definite  way  and  have  limited  them  to  a  small 
and  select  body  of  speakers.  While  the  more 
philosophically-minded  critic  feels  compelled  to  point 
out  the  popular  misuse  of  terms  he  should  be  obser- 
vant enough  to  detect  and  generous  enough  to 
admit  the  unconscious  recognition  by  the  people 
of  the  distinctions  between  speakers.  The  public 
may  lump  together  the  worthy  and  the  less  worthy 
under  a  common  description,  but  that  they  can 
and  do  distinguish  between  the  various  circles 
of  the  hierarchy  of  speech  is  shown  by  the  different 
kinds  of  hearing  which  great  popular  audiences 
give  to  different  kinds  of  speakers  and  by  the  effect 
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which  different  grades  in  the  hierarchy  produce 
upon  them.  That  fact  I  shall  elaborate  later.  I 
mention  it  now  so  as  to  guard  against  misappre- 
hension and  for  the  sake  of  making  it  clear  that 
in  the  sphere  of  speech,  as  in  other  spheres,  criticism 
does  not  seek  to  impose  upon  the  ordinary  con- 
sciousness standards  of  judgment  which  are  foreign 
to  it,  but  that  it  brings  to  the  daylight  standards 
which,  though  never  reflected  upon  by  the  ordinary 
consciousness,  are  yet  at  work  in  it. 


THE    FINE    SPEAKER 

From  time  to  time  I  have  employed  in  the  sketches 
a  term  which  is  not  in  common  use  and  which  there- 
fore requires  special  consideration.  That  term  is 
"  fine  speaker."  The  term  itself  may  be  more  or 
less  unfamiliar  to  the  popular  mind,  but  it  is  quite 
certain  that  the  reader  will  immediately  recognize 
the  "  fine  speaker  "  when  I  describe  him  and  will 
immediately  by  reference  to  his  aesthetic  experience 
distinguish  him  from  other  kinds  of  speakers.  To 
the  "  fine  speaker  "  I  assign  the  lower  places  in  the 
hierarchy  of  speech,  and  from  him  is  to  be  expected 
less  of  that  outflow  of  beauty  and  power  which  is  the 
mark  of  the  highest  art.  In  the  circle  of  the  fine 
speakers  as  in  the  other  circles  of  the  hierarchy  there 
are  varying  measures  of  accomplishment  and  skill. 
Some  occupants  of  the  circle  are  "  finer "  than 
others,  and  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  "  fine  speaker  " 
has  a  kinship  with  the  people  in  the  next  circle  which 
makes  it  difficult  to  justify  his  exclusion  from  it. 
Now  what  are  the  qualities  of  the  fine  speaker  ? 
He  must  have  excellence  both  of  substance  and  form. 
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By  substance  I  mean  what  is  often  called  "  matter  " 
and  I  understand  by  it  intelligible,  suggestive  and 
illuminating  thought  regarding  the  subject  which  he 
discusses.  To  lift  him  above  the  ordinary  mass  of 
speakers  he  must  have  more  than  sound  common- 
sense  and  must  do  something  more  than  repeat  the 
trite  and  the  obvious.  He  must  deal  in  something 
more  novel  and  useful  than  the  "  funded  matter  " 
of  the  gossips  and  the  sciolists.  He  must  have  what 
is  sometimes  called  "  freshness."  After  listening  to 
him  one  should  feel  that  one  has  obtained  a  deeper 
insight  into  the  subject  and  has  learned  more  of  it  than 
one  knew  before.  Gradations  in  fineness  are  deter- 
mined by  the  degree  of  freshness.  Some  men  may 
be  allowed  the  title  of  fine  speaker  whose  only  claim 
to  originality  is  their  ability  to  state  old  truths  in 
a  slightly  novel  way  and  to  dress  up  familiar  argu- 
ments. But  the  finest  of  fine  speakers  will  bring  real 
illumination. 

The  fine  speaker  then  can  never  be  an  empty 
declaimer  ;  he  must  satisfy  the  intellect  of  his 
hearers.  It  has  often  happened,  however,  that 
a  speaker's  mind  has  been  a  womb  of  thought 
filled  with  great  and  multitudinous  ideas  all  struggling 
for  expression  but  finding  it  difficult  to  give  birth 
to  them  in  language.  The  thinker  may  lack  the 
faculty  of  orderly  expression.  He  may  have  a  poor 
sense  of  logical  arrangement  ;  he  may  through  some 
defect  in  language  be  unable  to  put  his  thought 
into  words  which  ordinary  people  will  understand  ; 
he  may  become  the  victim  of  a  jargon  or  he  may 
have  an  imperfect  vocabulary  which  is  quite  inade- 
quate to  his  thought.  Such  failure  to  make  oneself 
intelligible  excludes  one  from  the  fine  speakers. 
The  fine  speaker  must  not  only  have  thought  ;    he 
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must  have  clear  thought.  The  whole  distinction 
between  substance  and  form — if  it  is  made  absolute, 
becomes  meaningless,  but  regarded  as  a  relative 
distinction,  it  is  a  convenient  means  of  criticism. 
Using  the  distinction  in  this  limited  and  proper 
manner,  I  would  say  that  the  clearness  on  which 
I  have  insisted  is  a  virtue  related  to  substance  rather 
than  form,  although  the  attainment  of  complete 
clearness  depends  to  some  extent  on  formal  qualities. 
Passing  to  form  I  would  say  that  the  fine  speaker 
must  have  certain  qualities  of  voice.  Negatively  he 
must  be  free  from  those  things  which  displease 
the  ear  and  the  more  positive  beauty  his  voice  has, 
the  more  established  his  claim  becomes.  If  he  has  a 
really  beautiful  voice,  clear,  melodious,  far-sound- 
ing, he  gives  the  fullest  measure  of  pleasure  to  the 
ear  and  at  the  same  time  he  greatly  assists  the  under- 
standing of  his  thought.  This  is  a  quality  which 
the  public  specially  values  and  it  secures  more 
praise  for  a  speaker  than  some  other  qualities  which 
are  essential  to  speech.  Gesture  is  less  important 
than  voice,  yet  it  has  to  be  included  in  the  picture 
of  the  fine  speaker.  Uncouthness  of  gesture  de- 
tracts from  fineness.  Language  is  one  of  the  most 
important  elements  in  the  character  of  the  fine 
speaker.  His  language  must  be  correct  (that  goes 
almost  without  saying)  ;  it  must  also  be  distinguished. 
It  need  not  be  ornate  and  it  need  not  be  beautiful 
in  the  poetic  sense.  As  language  becomes  more 
beautiful  the  transition  is  made  to  a  higher  circle 
of  speech.  The  most  artistic  quality  of  language 
which  is  to  be  expected  from  the  fine  speaker  is 
gracefulness  and  he  must  combine  that  with  a  cer- 
tain gravity.  The  fine  speaker  may,  like  all  other 
speakers,  display  humour,  and  if  he  does  so  he  will 
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enrich   his   speech,  but  he   must   not   be   habitually 
light  or  trivial  or  frivolous. 

From  this  analysis  the  interesting  fact  emerges 
that  the  fine  speaker  is  especially  harmonious,  prob- 
ably he  is  the  most  harmonious  member  of  the 
whole  hierarchy  of  speakers.  Balance  of  qualities, 
a  rounded  completeness,  are  his  essential  charac- 
teristics. It  is  his  very  nature  that  he  should  be  free 
from  all  exaggeration  or  predominance  on  the  part 
of  one  quality  or  faculty.  Another  attribute  which 
he  possesses  in  a  pre-eminent  degree  is  efficiency 
He  is  adequate  to  his  task,  which  is  persuasion 
by  means  of  a  purely  or  at  least  a  predominantly 
intellectual  appeal.  I  do  not  say  that  he  is  as  suc- 
cessful in  persuasion  as  some  other  kinds  of  speakers, 
because  I  believe  that  emotion  and  emotional  means 
have  also  a  part  to  play  in  persuasion,  and  a  big  part 
too. 

When  his  aesthetic  function  is  considered  it  is 
found  to  be  the  production  of  pleasure  and  admir- 
ation. The  spectacle  of  harmony  in  anything  out- 
side ourselves  produces  a  feeling  of  harmony  in 
ourselves — which  feeling  is  not  inaptly  described 
as  pleasure.  It  satisfies  us.  Of  that  feeling  of 
satisfaction  we  have  many  experiences,  as  when, 
for  example,  we  look  on  a  human  face  the  har- 
moniousness  of  whose  parts  constitutes  beauty,  or 
as  when  we  gaze  upon  a  landscape  made  up  of 
trees  and  fields  and  perhaps  a  gently  flowing  river 
— all  whose  colours  and  shapes  blend  into  a  har- 
monious whole.  In  the  case  of  a  human  activity 
such  as  speech  this  kind  of  pleasure  is  accompanied 
by  admiration,  admiration  for  the  man  whose  quali- 
ties are  so  splendidly  mixed.  This  admiration  is  a 
feeling  which  supervenes  upon  the  exercise  of  the 
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critical  faculty  and  it  is  the  tribute  of  one  individual 
to  another,  for  while  a  fine  speaker  is  in  possession 
of  an  audience  it  is  not  infused  with  a  common 
spirit.  It  is  still  composed  of  separate  units  the 
spiritual  barriers  between  whom  remain.  Each 
auditor  sits  apart  as  it  were  in  the  judgment-hall 
of  his  own  mind,  recording  and  weighing  his  impres- 
sions, enjoying  his  own  satisfaction.  The  minds 
of  the  auditors  are  as  separate  as  are  their  bodies, 
and  their  attitude  to  the  speaker  is  one  only  of  atten- 
tion, not  of  absorption.  It  is  only  in  the  higher 
circles  of  speech  that  the  power  of  binding  audiences 
into  a  living  organic  whole  is  found. 

If  I  were  asked  to  point  out  a  typical  example  of 
the  fine  speaker  among  our  present-day  Parliament- 
arians, I  would  select  Lord  Grey.  Other  members 
of  the  class  are  more  cogent  or  more  splendid  in 
diction,  but  splendour  of  phrase,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, is  one  of  the  qualities  which  would  justify 
the  transference  of  a  fine  speaker  into  another  class. 
Lord  Grey's  very  restraint  makes  him  a  perfect 
model  for  the  portrait  of  a  fine  speaker.  He  has 
the  balance  which  is  required,  and  he  shows  an 
equal  respect  for  form  and  substance,  indeed,  he 
does  not  separate  the  two  and  bestows  no  more 
attention  upon  the  one  than  upon  the  other.  He 
ministers  to  none  of  the  higher  emotions  but  he 
profoundly   satisfies    the   simpler   aesthetic    cravings. 

II 

THE    ELOQUENT 

It  is  time  now  to  give  a  picture  of  the  second 
circle  in  the  hierarchy  and  a  name  may  at  once 
be  given  to  its  occupants.     They  are  the  eloquent 
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men,  lifted  by  the  possession  of  a  certain  quality 
into  another  sphere  than  that  of  the  fine  speakers, 
but  separated  from  those  who  live  in  the  highest 
circle.  As  might  be  expected  in  the  case  of  people 
in  a  middle  position,  the  eloquent  are  in  some  points 
akin  to  the  members  of  the  lower  circle,  to  the  highest 
members  of  it,  while  in  other  points  they  more 
resemble  the  members  of  the  circle  above  them. 
In  the  very  important  matter  of  effect  upon  the  audi- 
ence they  resemble  the  highest  circle  much  more 
than  the  lowest.  To  a  considerable  extent  the 
walls  of  separation  which  divide  the  units  in  the 
audience  are  broken  down  by  the  eloquent  man. 
The  souls  are  not  yet  made  one.  The  individual 
courts  of  judgment  still  preserve  their  existence 
but  their  jurisdiction  is  growing  weaker  and  they 
give  way  to  another  mode  of  appraisement  more 
comprehensive  in  its  scope  and  based  on  higher 
principles.  The  individual  soul  is  not  merely 
pleased  or  satisfied  ;  it  is  elevated,  and  the  feelings 
with  which  the  eloquent  man  works  are  less  indivi- 
dualistic. They  are  sympathetic  feelings  which  cause 
the  souls  of  those  who  experience  them  as  it  were,  to 
interpenetrate,  indeed  they  are  possible  only  in  so 
far  as  they  are  shared. 

In  the  speaker's  own  attitude  to  his  work  there 
is  a  profound  difference  between  the  eloquent  men 
and  the  members  of  the  highest  class.  The  eloquent 
are  not  the  subjects  of  any  mystical  experience. 
They  are  more  or  less  aware  of  the  character  of  the 
mental  processes  which  have  produced  their  finest 
passages  and  they  have  these  processes  under  their 
control.  They  are  governed,  as  the  fine  speakers 
are,  by  ideas  of  purpose  ;  they  seek  to  produce 
effects  and  they  know  the  means  to  employ  to  pro- 
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duce  them.  When  they  are  stimulated  and  excited 
the  nobler  but  familiar  passions  are  the  stimulating 
and  exciting  agents.  Pride  in  a  glorious  history,  sym- 
pathy with  suffering,  anger  at  a  great  wrong,  a 
pathetic  memory  are  the  kind  of  things  which  cause 
their  emotions  to  overflow.  They  may,  however, 
be  rarely  emotional  and  may  derive  their  special 
quality  of  speech  from  the  operation  of  the  imagin- 
ation or  from  the  width  and  altitude  of  their  intel- 
lectual survey.  That  quality  is  one  of  spaciousness,  of 
elevation,  of  dignity,  even  of  majesty.  Between  their 
style  and  the  style  of  inferior  speakers  there  is  the 
same  difference  as  between  the  architecture  of  a 
stately  palace  and  a  graceful  villa.  As  one  listens 
to  them  one  is  conscious  of  the  same  feeling  of  mental 
extension  as  one  has  when  standing  in  a  nobly  planned 
edifice  or  one  may  feel  the  same  sense  of  spaciousness 
as  one  does  in  the  presence  of  some  wide  natural 
panorama.  They  use  only  the  best  words,  the  words 
of  the  largest  sound  and  the  noblest  associations  ; 
their  sentences  are  full,  balanced,  rhythmical.  Their 
gestures,  as  they  approach  more  nearly  to  the  ideal 
of  their  rank,  are  imposing  and  their  voice,  where 
Nature  has  shown  her  fullest  favour,  is  correspondingly 
dignified,  with  the  pealing  organ  note  in  it.  That 
is  the  "  eloquent  "  speaker,  in  his  ideal  state,  but  a 
speaker  may  be  deprived  by  Nature  of  the  glories 
of  voice  and  yet  may  be  amply  entitled  to  be  called 
eloquent.  In  addition  to  all  these  characteristics 
the  eloquent  speaker  has  a  certain  unconquerable 
ease  ;  this  large  grand  style  is  not  a  garment  in 
which  he  clothes  himself ;  it  is  his  nature  ;  the 
style  has  what  may  be  called  inevitability.  These 
eloquent  men  may  be  habitually  calm  or  they  may 
be  constitutionally  impassioned.    Their  speech  may 
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flow  with  the  majesty  and  silent  calm  of  a  great 
river  or  it  may  rush  forward  with  the  impetuous 
force  of  a  cataract  ;  it  may  even  have  the  torrid 
flow  of  a  lava  stream  ;  but  whatever  may  be  its 
speed  or  its  temperature  it  must  exhibit  dignity. 
Shrewish  scoldings,  maniacal  ravings,  can  have  no 
place  in  the  eloquent  speaker's  style. 

Eloquence  does  not  necessarily  involve  a  large 
use  of  ornament  ;  and  it  need  not  be  elaborate. 
It  may  be  parsimonious  of  words,  concise  and  austere. 
Indeed,  when  a  style  becomes  loaded  with  ornament 
and  assumes  great  elaborateness  we  are  inclined 
to  describe  it  as  rhetorical  instead  of  calling  it  elo- 
quent. Here  we  touch  upon  one  of  the  most  difficult 
points  in  speech-theory.  What  is  rhetoric,  we  must 
ask  ourselves,  and  how  is  it  to  be  distinguished 
from  eloquence  ?  It  is  not  easy  to  find  a  satis- 
factory and  consistent  answer.  Rhetoric  has  had  a 
variety  of  meanings  imposed  upon  it  in  the  long 
course  of  the  history  of  speech.  Originally  it  simply 
meant  the  art  of  speaking  and  because  success  in 
speaking  depends  upon  the  possession  of  many 
different  kinds  of  skill  and  of  many  different  kinds 
of  knowledge,  rhetoric  in  the  ancient  world  included 
in  its  scope  much  that  we  would  to-day  regard  as 
part  of  a  liberal  education.  Later  it  became  to  some 
a  synonym  for  the  art  of  public  deception.  The 
rhetorician  was  the  plausible  speaker  who  had 
acquired  all  the  arts  needed  for  persuading  an 
audience  not  of  truth  but  of  anything,  however 
false,  which  the  speaker  wished  his  audience  to  believe. 
According  to  such  a  theory  a  successful  advocate 
who,  either  knowing  the  falsity  of  his  case  or  care- 
less of  whether  it  is  true  or  not,  uses  every  endeavour 
to  persuade  a  jury  of  its  truth,  is  an  excellent  example 
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of  the  rhetorician.  To  other  people  the  words 
rhetoric  and  rhetorician  appeared  to  have  a  quite 
different  and  more  restricted  meaning.  They  did 
not  refer  to  persuasion  and  the  means  of  carrying 
it  out  but  to  the  elaboration  of  thought  in  language. 
Rhetoric  was  the  art  of  playing  with  one's  thought, 
as  it  were,  we  might  say,  illustrating  it,  supporting 
it  by  analogies.  It  therefore  involved  subtlety  of 
mind  as  well  as  profusion  of  language.  It  implied 
leisure  of  mind,  deliberate  purpose  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  any  other  form  of  speech,  search  for  the 
appropriate  figure.  It  could  therefore  be  attained 
only  by  one  who  had  wide  learning  upon  which 
to  draw  and  who  had  the  time,  if  need  be,  to  ran- 
sack the  stores  of  his  knowledge.  If  it  was  guided 
by  a  spacious  understanding  which  swiftly  compre- 
hended the  connections  of  things  and  was  splendidly 
aware  of  the  infinitely  filamented  character  of  the 
world,  it  became  a  thing  of  magnificent  and  living 
thought.  If  it  was  informed  by  only  a  narrow  under- 
standing, it  fell  into  pedantry  or  became  unduly  lus- 
cious, seeking  for  ornamentation  and  not  illumination. 
In  our  day  rhetoric  has  become  a  term  of  re- 
proach ;  as  used  by  most  people  it  is  the  equivalent 
of  bombast.  That  of  course  is  a  degradation  of  the 
word  against  which  speech-criticism  must  protest. 
Rhetoric  enshrines  many  noble  things,  and  in  our 
English  literature  it  is  no  inconsiderable  part  of  our 
heritage.  If  therefore  any  modern  speaker  is  des- 
cribed as  a  rhetorician  the  name  does  not,  as  used 
by  a  competent  critic,  contain  a  reproach.  It 
simply  indicates  the  speaker's  possession  of  an  ela- 
borate and  coloured  style.  If  it  is  used  with  the 
intention  of  depreciating,  that  purpose  will  be  shown 
by  some  phrase  or  adjective  attached  to  the  name. 
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Rhetoric  in  my  view  should  not  be  too  sharply 
distinguished  from  eloquence  and  its  variable  char- 
acter should  be  recognized.  It  exhibits  many  de- 
grees of  ornamentation  and  of  profusion  and  like 
all  virtues,  whether  of  character  or  of  style,  it  is 
liable  to  degenerate  by  excess  into  a  vice.  Coleridge 
distinguished  between  eloquence  and  rhetoric,  and 
De  Quincey,  no  mean  authority  in  all  matters  of 
style  and  himself  at  once  a  most  eloquent  and  a 
most  rhetorical  writer,  insisted  on  their  separation. 
By  eloquence  he  understood  the  overflow  of  power- 
ful feelings  upon  occasions  fitted  to  excite  them. 
By  rhetoric  he  understood  the  art  of  aggrandising 
and  bringing  out  into  strong  relief,  by  means  of 
various  and  striking  thoughts,  some  aspect  of  truth 
which  of  itself  is  supported  by  no  spontaneous  feel- 
ings and  therefore  rests  upon  artificial  aids.  I 
venture  to  think  there  may  be  eloquence  without 
an  overflow  of  feeling,  if  by  feeling  is  meant  a  sud- 
den access  of  one  of  the  common  emotions.  It  must, 
of  course,  be  admitted  that  such  a  sudden  increase 
of  feeling  quickens  and  deepens  the  powers  of  speech, 
but  a  man  may  have  that  elevation  of  style  which 
is  the  essential  characteristic  of  eloquence  without 
having  an  overflow  of  feeling.  If  "  overflow  of 
feeling  "  is  construed  in  a  wide  sense,  and  is  under- 
stood to  include  a  habitual  attitude  of  mind  in  which 
reverence,  longing  for  something  ideal  or  beloved, 
noble  pride,  devotion  to  ideas,  awe  in  the  presence 
of  the  highest  things  in  Nature  and  in  Man,  are 
elements,  then  there  would  be  no  substantial  differ- 
ence between  De  Quincey's  view  and  the  one  just 
expressed.  What  I  am  concerned  to  guard  against 
is  the  confusion  of  eloquence  with  passionateness. 
Passion  is  most  certainly  a  great  source  of  eloquence, 
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but  it  is  not  the  only  source.  In  summing  up  this 
part  of  the  discussion  I  would  say  that  rhetoric  is 
eloquence  in  its  most  deliberate  and  self-conscious 
form.  It  is  the  deliberate  search  after  an  elevated 
style  and  the  effort  to  obtain  it  by  the  fullest  use  of 
ornament  and  illustration.  It  is  more  exuberant 
than  eloquence,  less  parsimonious  and  economical  ; 
it  is  not  concerned  to  find  the  briefest  form  of  express- 
ing an  idea,  but  it  is  not  adverse  to  compactness 
and  conciseness  of  style  ;  it  cultivates  the  epigram 
and  many  other  devices  for  putting  much  into  small 
bulk.  It  is,  of  course,  subject  to  the  danger  of  undue 
multiplication  of  ornament  and  diffuseness,  and  it 
may  become  an  entirely  ridiculous  thing,  alien  to  our 
ideas  of  taste  and  sense. 

From  what  I  have  written  in  this  section  it  will 
be  apparent  that  in  my  view  there  are  several  types 
of  eloquence,  and  in  the  sketches  examples  of  some 
of  these  different  types  occur.  I  choose  as  the 
example  of  one  type  a  speaker  of  our  own  times 
who  is  not  included  in  the  sketches  but  without 
a  reference  to  whom  a  book  on  present-day  Parlia- 
mentary speech  might  be  justly  regarded  as  incom- 
plete. To  passion  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word 
Lord  Curzon  was  a  stranger,  and  of  rhetoric,  as 
I  have  described  it,  he  did  not  supply  many  examples. 
But  he  was  pre-eminently  dignified  and  stately. 
His  style  had  all  the  qualities  I  have  noted  as  char- 
acteristic of  the  gravely  eloquent  style — spaciousness, 
loftiness,  a  kind  of  natural  majesty.  I  thought,  as 
I  heard  him,  that  the  fittest  simile  for  his  speaking 
was  that  of  a  great  river,  not  any  narrow- banked 
river  such  as  we  have  in  this  country,  but  one  of 
the  great  rivers  of  America,  flowing  calmly  and 
proudly  through  wide  spreading  lands  and  carrying 
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rich  freights  on  its  broad  bosom.  One  did  not 
thrill  as  one  heard  such  speech  but  one  was  en- 
tranced by  it,  forced  by  its  majestic  dignity  into 
admiring  expectant  silence. 

Ill 

THE    ORATOR 

From  the  eloquent  speakers  we  must  now  pass  to 
the  highest  figures  of  the  hierarchy.  In  all  ages 
this  highest  circle  has  been  a  very  select  one,  and 
only  a  few  rare  and  choice  spirits  have  gained  en- 
trance to  it.  The  popular  judgment,  of  course, 
has  at  all  times  crowded  into  it  speakers  who  have 
not  any  true  claim  to  admission,  and  it  has  been 
and  always  will  be  the  special  duty  of  the  speech 
critic  to  guard  the  circle  against  intruders.  The 
name  which  should  be  given  to  the  members  of  this 
exalted  circle  is  "  orator,"  a  term  which,  unhappily, 
is  much  abused.  It  is  difficult  to  avoid  a  profan- 
ation of  the  word,  so  ingrained  in  our  language 
is  the  use  of  the  word  "  oratory  "  to  describe  speech 
in  general,  and  of  the  word  "  orator  "  to  denote 
all  speakers.  But  the  abuse,  which  is  flagrant  and 
against  which  a  constant  protest  must  be  made,  is 
the  one  to  which  we  fall  victims  when  we  wish  to 
confer  a  title  of  special  honour  upon  a  speaker  whom 
we  consider  to  excel  his  fellows.  To  distinguish 
such  an  one  from  the  general  mass  of  speakers  we 
call  him  an  "  orator,"  or  sometimes  a  "  real  orator," 
and  we  apply  the  name  quite  regardless  of  his  exact 
characteristics  as  a  speaker.  One  of  the  principal 
functions  of  this  introduction  is  to  rescue  the  word 
"  orator "  from  such  indiscriminate  use  and  to 
reserve  it  for  the  members  of  the  highest  circle. 
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Although  the  popular  mind  thus  confuses  the 
orator  with  members  of  lower  circles  it  is  capable 
of  recognizing  the  orator  when  it  encounters  him. 
The  orator  in  part  proves  himself  an  orator  by 
what  he  accomplishes  ;  what  he  accomplishes  is 
accomplished  within  the  minds  of  his  hearers  and 
they  are  conscious  of  that  effect  and  can  describe  it, 
not  perhaps  with  full  philosophical  accuracy  but 
with  a  halting  vividness  which  bespeaks  the  emotion 
which  has  been  evoked.  Let  me  describe  this  effect 
of  the  orator  in  phraseology  more  detailed  than 
the  uncritical  auditor  would  employ  but  such  as  he 
would  accept  as  a  description  of  his  experience. 
The  chief  feature  of  the  effect  is  that  all  the  walls 
of  separation  between  spirit  and  spirit  in  the  audience 
are  broken  down,  both  between  the  speaker  himself 
and  the  audience  and  between  the  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  audience  themselves.  Other  speakers 
stand  in  an  external  attitude  to  the  audience  ;  they 
are  aware  of  it  as  something  outside  themselves, 
as  something  which  they  have  to  persuade  or  in- 
struct and  more  or  less  consciously  they  direct  their 
energies  to  using  the  best  means  for  doing  so.  They 
display  skill  ;  they  rely  upon  skill.  The  orator's 
mind  belongs  to  quite  another  sphere  than  the 
one  in  which  skill  is  the  dominant  idea.  Skill 
operates  in  a  world  in  which  measurement,  the 
adaptation  of  ways  and  means  to  ends  are  the  im- 
perative considerations.  The  orator  is  lifted  above 
adaptation  and  the  narrower  ideas  of  purpose  into 
a  region  in  which  mind  operates  directly  upon  mind, 
in  which  a  compelling  power  which  issues  from 
him  takes  possession  of  the  audience  and  in  which 
he  communicates  to  it  that  which  is  moving  mightily 
within    himself.     The    beginning    of   this    relation- 
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ship  of  spirit  to  spirit  comes  from  him,  but  it  is  not 
a  one-sided  relationship.  It  is  essentially  mutual, 
and  because  mutual,  it  undergoes  a  process  of  deep- 
ening so  long  as  the  communication  lasts.  What 
goes  forth  from  the  orator  produces  waves  of  emotion 
in  the  audience  and  these  are  carried  back  to  the 
speaker,  thereby  increasing  the  intensity  of  his 
emotion.  In  the  second  place,  the  separateness  of 
the  individual  auditors  disappears.  They  become 
forgetful  of  their  individual  existence.  They  do 
not  keep,  as  it  were,  a  separate  judicial  record. 
They  are  animated  by  the  same  thoughts  and  the 
same  emotions  ;  they  cease  to  have  an  independent 
mental  life  ;  they  become  one  soul  which  responds 
in  unison  to  the  orator.  Thus,  by  that  spell  which 
proceeds  from  the  orator  a  fleeting  spiritual  unity  is 
created. 

If  anyone  doubts  this  description  and  is  inclined 
to  treat  it  as  imaginary,  let  him  recall  what  hap- 
pened when  he  heard  an  orator,  if  he  has  had  the 
privilege  of  hearing  one.  Let  him  recall  the  chang- 
ing phenomena  of  the  meeting,  the  hush  which 
fell  upon  it  as  if  individual  breathing  had  ceased, 
the  cheer,  which,  greeting  a  specially  noble  passage, 
did  not  seem  to  have  begun  in  one  throat  but 
to  have  risen  at  the  same  moment  exultantly  from 
all  throats,  the  wave  of  tenderness  which  swept 
over  the  audience  and  filled  not  one  eye  but  all  eyes 
with  tears,  and  then  let  him  ask  himself  whether 
these  are  not  the  signs  that  the  orator  has  evoked 
one  soul  out  of  many  souls. 

The  difference  between  the  orator's  world  and 
the  world  of  other  speakers  should  be  now  apparent. 
Whereas  their  world  is  more  or  less  controlled 
by   such    things    as    adaptation    and    attention,    his 
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world  is  one  of  communication,  of  absorption,  of 
exultation.  I  want  to  emphasize  the  last  char- 
acteristic, because  absorption  might  be  thought  to 
connote  depression  of  spiritual  activity,  and  anni- 
hilation of  self.  The  contrary  is  the  truth — and 
here  we  come  into  contact  with  the  first  of  the  para- 
doxes connected  with  oratory.  Although  absorbed 
into  this  larger  soul  the  individual  souls  are  conscious 
that  they  have  experienced  one  of  those  rare  moments 
in  which  they  have  become  what  they  are  capable 
of  becoming.  When  the  spell  is  broken  and  the 
orator  ceases  to  have  dominion  over  them,  they 
are  aware  of  a  decrease  in  spiritual  activity.  They 
lapse  into  that  ordinary  self  of  which  they  know 
that  it  is  not  the  highest  self  which  they  can  become. 
So  far  I  have  only  ascertained  what  is  the  effect 
of  the  orator  and  in  analysing  his  effect  I  have  been 
governed  by  the  desire  to  find  what  the  orator  is, 
to  discover  the  specific  difference  between  him  and 
other  speakers.  An  analysis  of  the  orator's  own 
activities  will  bring  me  nearer  to  that  discovery. 
The  effect  which  I  have  described  above  is  not 
produced  by  the  orator  every  time  he  speaks  nor 
are  whole  speeches  productive  of  this  effect.  The 
effect  is  produced  by  him  only  on  certain  occasions 
and  only  passages  in  speeches  give  rise  to  it.  The 
orator,  in  short,  obtains  his  title  to  his  name  by 
an  activity  which  is  spasmodic  and  occasional.  By 
occasional,  of  course,  is  not  meant  rare.  A  speaker 
who  was  known  to  have  displayed  the  peculiar  ora- 
torical quality  only  once  or  twice  in  his  career  would 
not  deserve  the  name  of  orator.  Connected  with 
the  idea  of  occasionalism  there  is  the  further  idea 
of  self-surpassedness.  Whatever  may  be  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  orator's  usual  style  of  speech,  he  rises 
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above  himself  in  these  occasional  passages  or  speeches, 
and  produces  something  which  he  himself  feels  to 
be  far  above  his  usual,  and  which  others  also  recog- 
nize as  being  superior  to  his  general  level  of  speech. 
We  speak  sometimes  of  oratorical  masterpieces,  by 
which  we  mean  speeches  profoundly  conceived  and 
nobly  planned,  but  the  plan,  however  noble,  belongs 
to  another  part  of  speech  than  the  one  we  have 
in  mind  at  the  moment.  It  belongs  to  the  archi- 
tecture of  speech  and  implies  forethought  and  con- 
scious artistry.  The  best  work  of  the  best  orators 
is  always  subservient  up  to  a  point  to  its  direction, 
but  the  specific  quality  of  the  orator  is  not  thus 
deliberate  in  character,  and  it  is  not  the  sustained 
masterpiece  which  justifies  the  application  of  the 
title  "  orator  "  to  a  speaker.  The  orator  acquires 
his  title  to  the  name  by  passages  which  rise  above 
his  ordinary  best,  both  in  conception  and  in  phrase- 
ology. Moreover,  because  the  orator  is  a  speaker  and 
not  a  writer  the  physical  means  by  which  he  com- 
municates his  thought  to  his  audience  must  also 
reveal  a  higher  form  of  activity  than  his  usual. 
Voice,  gesture  and  bearing  must  correspond  to 
idea  and  phraseology.  Further,  these  passages  come 
to  the  orator  ;  they  are  not  made  by  him,  by  the 
conscious  exercise  of  highly  skilled  artistic  selective 
judgment.  Their  advent  is  sudden,  unexpected, 
uninvited.  The  orator  himself  would  use  a  variety 
of  phrases  to  describe  their  origin.  He  would 
say  that  they  flashed  upon  his  mind,  that  they  were 
given  to  him,  put  into  his  mouth.  He  would  con- 
trast them  with  his  usual  style  and  would  say  that 
they  were  not  his.  He  would  speak  probably  not 
merely  of  the  passages  but  of  the  state  of  mind  out 
of  which  they  came,  and  he  would  say  it  was  a  state 
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of  receptivity,  a  state  in  which  he  was  taken  hold 
of  by  some  power  greater  than  himself  and  used  as  a 
mouthpiece.  Most  probably  he  would  sum  up  all 
this  by  saying  that  he  felt  "  inspired." 

Inspiration  then  we  may  say  is  the  specific  differ- 
ence of  the  orator.  Now,  we  must  analyse  this 
idea  of  inspiration  a  little  further.  It  is  exactly 
what  the  word  used  to  connote  it  says  it  is — an 
inbreathing.  It  is  a  state  in  which  the  usual  self 
feels  itself  transmuted,  made  one  with  something 
above  itself,  in  which  it  becomes  the  organ  of  that 
higher  power,  and  from  that  communion  comes  the 
heightening  of  idea  and  language.  This  inspir- 
ation of  the  orator  is  similar  in  kind  to  the  inspir- 
ation of  other  artists,  of  the  musician  or  the  painter 
or  the  sculptor.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  pre- 
sumptuous to  say  that  with  the  musician  the  orator 
enjoys  a  pre-eminence  in  ability  to  convey  the 
inspiration  and  it  might  be  held  that  in  this  respect 
the  orator  even  surpasses  the  musician,  since  he 
presents  his  own  compositions,  indeed  makes  imme- 
diate exhibition  of  the  inspiration  which  has  come 
to  him.  Other  artists  have  no  such  opportunity 
of  displaying  their  inspiration.  He  shows  himself 
immediately  under  the  influence  of  the  inspiration, 
which,  as  I  have  indicated,  manifests  itself  in  the 
whole  personality  and  transforms  all  the  physical 
means  of  expression. 

Two  features  of  this  inspiration,  one  of  which 
is  already  clear,  must  be  stressed — both  vital  to  the 
idea  and  yet  apparently  contradictory.  The  inspir- 
ation comes  from  without — it  is  communicated  and 
received  and  its  product  is  regarded  by  the  speaker 
himself  as  the  product  not  of  himself  but  of  another. 
On    the   other   hand,  just   as    the   audience,    when 
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under  the  orator's  spell,  acquires  a  corporate  soul 
and  yet  each  member  of  it  is  aware  of  being  more 
fully  alive  than  when  he  is  separated  spiritually 
from  his  fellows,  so  the  orator  himself  in  the  supreme 
moment  of  communication  feels  that  he  has  realized 
himself,  that  he  has  attained  to  what  he  is  capable 
of  attaining.  Thus  inspiration  is  at  once  self-sur- 
render and  self-realization.  About  neither  feature 
can  there  be  any  doubt.  The  speaker  attests  his 
own  experience  of  self-surrender  and  the  audience 
is  also  the  witness  of  it  ;  it  sees  him  possessed  by 
the  communication  and  transformed  by  it.  It  is 
equally  certain  that  in  these  moments  of  insight 
and  power,  when  he  is  most  creative,  the  orator  is 
most  himself  and  reveals  his  real  character.  If 
we  knew  a  man  famed  for  his  oratory,  but  knew  him 
only  as  a  neighbour  and  a  friend  with  whom  we 
gossiped,  we  could  not  be  said  to  know  him  as  did 
those  who  saw  him  in  his  moments  of  inspiration. 
To  us  he  might  be  merely  a  kindly,  simple  man 
or  he  might  be  a  man  of  learning  and  wit,  accord- 
ing to  what  he  was  and  to  the  depth  of  our  inter- 
course with  him,  but  he  would  not  be  the  inspired 
man  that  he  really  was.  This  truth  has  been  put 
in  a  bold  form  by  a  great  Shakespearian  scholar 
when  he  says  that  the  Shakespeare  who  bought  pro- 
perty in  Stratford  was  not  so  real  as  the  inspired 
poet  who  was  the  author  of  Hamlet. 

This  doubleness  of  essential  feature  at  once  sug- 
gests, as  Professor  A.  C.  Bradley  has  pointed  out 
in  a  fine  tractate  on  Inspiration,  religion.  And 
were  we  to  inquire  into  its  origin  we  should  almost 
certainly  be  compelled  to  explain  it  by  religion. 
It  is  not,  however,  our  business  to  explore  its  sources  ; 
we  are  only  concerned  with  the  fact  of  inspiration 
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and  its  particular  manifestation  in  oratory.  Never- 
theless, this  much  must  be  said  (which  though  it 
refers  to  the  facts  of  inspiration  throws  a  light  on  its 
origin) — that,  as  experience  shows,  oratorical  inspir- 
ation is  actually  connected  intimately  with  religion 
or  religious  things.  The  ancients'  eloquence  was 
confined  to  political  and  legal  matters,  to  addresses 
in  the  public  assemblies  and  to  speeches  in  the  law 
courts,  with  a  third  class  added  which  may  be  called 
morally  reflective.  But  they  had  nothing  which 
remotely  resembled  our  pulpit  eloquence,  which  has 
been  one  of  the  prolific  sources  of  oratory.  Fur- 
ther, as  anyone  might  expect,  inspiration  does  not 
visit  a  man  when  he  is  talking  about  trivial  themes. 
It  is  the  advocate  of  some  great  transforming  new 
:,  idea,  the  apostle  of  some  great  ameliorative  move- 
ment, the  worshipper  of  some  great  historical  insti- 
tution, the  devotee  and  describer  of  Nature  in  her 
sublimest  moods,  who  receives  inspiration,  and  it 
comes  to  him  when  he  is  literally  possessed  by  the 
idea,  whatever  it  is.  The  higher  the  idea,  the  fuller 
the  inspiration.  Relations  essentially  religious,  a 
state  of  mind  which  is  religious  are  among  the  psycho- 
logical conditions  of  the  reception  of  inspiration,  and 
if  the  permanent  attitude  of  the  speaker  is  a  religious 
one,  he  will  regard  his  inspired  moments  as  a  divine 
gift  and  will  reverence  them  as  the  most  religious 
poets  have  reverenced  their  divine  visitations. 

More  I  cannot  say  here  about  the  divine  character 
of  inspiration.  To  discuss  its  origin  more  closely 
would  carry  me  beyond  the  bounds  of  speech- 
criticism  into  the  regions  of  metaphysics  and  theology. 
I  must  confine  myself  to  some  observations  regard- 
ing the  purely  human  conditions  of  inspiration. 
To  speak  of  inspiration  as  divine,  even  to  use  the 
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word  inspiration  may  be  thought  by  some  people 
to  suggest  that  it  is  entirely  mysterious  and  inexplic- 
able and  that  it  is  unfettered  by  conditions,  that  it 
bloweth  where  it  listeth.  That  may  be  a  completely 
erroneous  view  and  some  day  it  may  become  possible 
to  analyse  in  detail  the  processes  by  which  inspiration 
comes,  but  meantime  there  is  mystery  attaching  to  it 
and  perhaps  we  feel  that  its  grandeur  is  partly  due  to 
its  mystery  and  we  do  not  desire  to  banish  the  mystery. 
Whatever  may  be  the  truth  regarding  this  point, 
it  is  evident  that  certain  conditions  have  to  be  ful- 
filled before  inspiration  comes.  Already  we  have 
seen  that  inspiration  does  not  visit  anyone,  however 
mean  his  mind  or  mood.  It  comes  only  to  those 
who  have  been  made  one  with  some  noble  thing. 
And  now  another  condition  comes  into  view,  this 
time  an  artistic  one  and  not  a  moral  one.  Mere 
nobility  of  purpose  and  intensity  of  communion  with 
noble  things  will  not  provide  a  sufficient  channel 
for  inspiration,  except  in  rare  cases.  The  inspir- 
ation of  which  we  are  thinking  is  one  which  has 
language  as  its  medium  and  that  heightening  of 
style  which  is  one  of  the  marks  of  inspiration  is  in 
most  cases  possible  only  to  one  who  has  lived  in  a 
world  of  noble  language,  who  has  consorted  with 
such  words  as  with  companions  and  taken  into  his 
soul  their  beauty  and  their  grace.  Generally  speak- 
ing, it  is  the  master  of  his  medium,  whatever  it 
may  be,  to  whom  inspiration  comes.  Habitual 
commerce  with  beautiful  colours  and  forms,  with 
beautiful  sounds  and  with  beautiful  words  is  the 
condition  precedent  in  most  cases  of  inspiration. 
Our  particular  kind  of  inspiration  may  there- 
fore be  expected  to  visit  those  who  in  their  non- 
inspired  moments  occupy  the  circle  of  the  eloquent. 
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We  must  not,  however,  ignore  certain  patent  facts 
regarding  inspiration,  even  although  they  seem  to 
contradict  our  theories.  Sometimes,  for  example,  a 
man  of  simple,  perhaps  even  of  rugged  speech  is 
clothed  with  sudden  brightness  like  a  man  inspired 
and  speaks  things  of  genuine  and  moving  beauty. 
But  these  cases  are  so  rare  as  not  gravely  to  disturb 
the  rule  which  has  been  indicated. 

There  are  two  further  matters  regarding  inspir- 
ation about  which  I  should  like  to  say  a  word.  The 
first  refers  to  the  relation  of  the  fine  speaker  to  the 
orator.  It  would  be  a  pardonable  mistake  if  any- 
one were  to  think  that  the  orator,  standing  as  he 
does  at  the  head  of  the  speaking  hierarchy,  must 
include  in  himself  all  the  virtues  of  the  lower  grades. 
It  is  notorious,  however,  that  some  men  have  been 
orators  who  could  not  be  called  with  accuracy  fine 
speakers.  In  my  picture  of  the  fine  speaker  I  in- 
cluded as  essential  qualities  gracefulness  of  gesture 
and  attractiveness  of  voice,  the  latter  comprehending 
natural  beauty  of  voice  as  well  as  skill  in  modulation, 
but  some  speakers  have  lacked  these  things  and 
yet  have  been  great  orators  and  have  been  recog- 
nized as  such.  No  better  illustration  of  this  sug- 
gestive fact  can  be  given  than  the  famous  Dr.  Thomas 
Chalmers,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland.  He  read  his  lectures  and  sermons  in  a 
slavish  manner  and  he  read  them  in  a  voice  which 
was  harsh  and  his  accent  was  broadly  and  aggres- 
sively Scottish.  Yet  there  were  moments  when 
the  inspiration  which  descended  on  him  overcame 
all  these  cramping  limitations  and  lifted  him  into 
the  upper  air  of  glorious  speech.  At  such  times 
he  dominated  his  audience  and  swept  them  along  in 
his  own  exalted  course.    What  he  could  accomplish 
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in  this  direction  is  best  indicated  by  a  contemporary 
story.  He  was  lecturing  in  the  West  End  of  London 
on  the  Relations  of  Church  and  State  and  one  day 
George  Canning,  the  most  splendid  rhetorician  of 
his  day,  and  Earl  Grey,  certainly  a  master  among 
fine  speakers,  went  to  hear  him,  no  doubt  in  critical 
mood.  As  they  listened  the  cloud  of  inspiration 
suddenly  fell  upon  Chalmers,  every  limitation  of  his 
natural  equipment  was  transcended  and  he  moved 
his  audience  to  a  marvellous  display  of  feeling. 
The  two  statesmen  were  amazed  and  electrified 
and  one  turned  to  the  other  with  the  magnificent 
comment — "The  Kilty  can  beat  us  all."  What  surer 
warranty  of  genius  than  this  tribute  from  generous 
but  critical  masters  ?  I  myself  have  had  experience 
of  this  transforming  power  of  inspiration  and  of  its 
conquest  of  unfavourable  natural  conditions.  That 
scene  which  I  have  described  in  the  sketch  of  Lord 
Hugh  Cecil  when  his  sharp  accents  became,  under 
the  mastering  power  of  inspiration,  clothed  with 
solemn  beauty  is  the  clearest  proof  of  the  paradox 
of  speech,  that  the  orator  may  fall  short  of  the 
standards  of  the  fine  speaker. 

The  second  matter  has  reference  to  the  time  of 
inspiration.  In  the  case  of  a  writer  the  period  of 
inspiration  is  the  one  in  which  he  receives  the  idea 
and  in  which  he  clothes  it  in  words.  That  may 
not  be  a  continuous  period.  The  conception  may 
be  separated  in  time  from  the  elaboration  of  it  and 
the  elaboration  may  not  be  completed  at  one  sit- 
ting but  may  take  place  at  intervals,  yet  the  inspir- 
ation does  not  disappear.  It  subsides,  as  it  were, 
beneath  the  level  of  consciousness  but  rises  again 
whenever  contact  with  the  theme  which  is  the  occa- 
sion of  it  is  resumed.    All  this  presents  no  difficulty, 
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nor  does  the  inspiration  which  visits  the  extempore 
speaker.  In  extempore  speech  it  might  be  said  that 
we  have  a  singularly  perfect,  if  not  the  most  perfect, 
vehicle  for  the  communication  of  inspiration.  The 
inspiration  falls  upon  such  a  speaker  without  warning, 
takes  entire  possession  of  him  and  literally  puts  its 
words  into  his  mouth.  There  is  no  time  nor  oppor- 
tunity for  conscious  artistry  to  criticize  or  modify 
the  ideas  and  the  words  which  inspiration  provides, 
so  that  what  is  spoken  in  the  moments  of  inspiration 
is  its  unalloyed  product.  And  the  possession  of  the 
speaker  by  inspiration  is  an  immediate  experience. 

What,  however,  is  to  be  said  of  the  speaker  who 
prepares  his  speeches  carefully,  who  writes  them  out 
fully  and  reads  them  to  his  audience,  or  declaims 
them  out  of  a  capacious  memory  ?  So  far  as  the 
writing  of  them  is  concerned,  he  is  practically  in 
the  same  position  as  the  literary  man  and  inspir- 
ation can  come  to  him  as  it  comes  to  the  literary 
man.  Inspiration,  however,  is  something  different 
in  the  speaker  from  what  it  is  in  the  writer.  In  the 
former  we  expect  it  to  flood  his  whole  being  and 
to  overflow  into  all  the  physical  channels  through 
which  thought  communicates  itself.  The  speaker  has 
not  merely  to  read  his  inspired  passages,  he  must 
read  them  in  an  inspired  way.  This  undoubtedly 
presents  a  difficulty.  We  cannot,  however,  dis- 
regard the  unequivocal  testimony  of  experience 
which  proves  that  even  the  slavish  reading  of  a 
script  need  not  dull  the  power  of  inspiration.  It 
would  be  derogatory  to  inspiration  to  think  that  it 
is  by  the  exercise  of  the  imitative  faculty  that  the 
inspired  preparer  of  speeches  carries  the  inspiration 
which  visited  him  at  his  desk  on  to  the  platform. 
Inspiration  can  never  be  elocution,  for  the  simple 
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reason  that  elocution  is  deliberate  skill  and  inspir- 
ation is  never  skill.  The  only  possible  explanation 
is  one  which  recognizes  that  renewed  contact  with 
the  theme  which  is  the  occasion  of  the  inspiration 
somehow  or  other  causes  a  renewal  of  the  inspir- 
ation. We  must  not  therefore  confine  the  operation 
of  inspiration  to  those  who  are  extempore  speakers, 
but  we  are  not  debarred  from  expressing  the  view 
that  extempore  speaking  is  the  most  natural  channel 
for  the  communication  of  inspiration.  We  may  be 
fortified  in  so  thinking  by  the  fact  that  the  extem- 
pore speaker  is  most  in  contact  with  his  audience, 
most  open  to  its  influence  and  that  the  audience  with 
its  psychic  power,  which  by  occult  means  reaches 
out  to  the  speaker  and  influences  him,  is  a  con- 
tributory to  inspiration.  It  thus  seems  proper  to  say 
that  if  one  desires  to  be  visited  by  inspiration,  one 
will  make  it  easier  for  inspiration  to  come,  if  one 
cultivate  the  extempore  method.  It  is,  of  course,  im- 
possible to  devise  a  formula  for  the  coming  of  inspira- 
tion, yet  one  may  be  sure  that  perfecting  oneself  in 
the  love  and  use  of  noble  words,  immersing  oneself  in 
a  world  of  noble  ideas,  preparing  oneself  for  a  speech 
by  deep  brooding  on  the  theme  and  leaving  oneself 
to  the  influence  of  the  theme  and  the  audience  are 
the  most  likely  ways  by  which  inspiration  will  come. 
I  have  written  at  great  length  regarding  the 
highest  member  of  the  speaking  hierarchy,  the 
orator  or  inspired  speaker,  but  surely  he  is  worth 
the  trouble.  He  is  one  of  the  greatest  gifts  which 
Providence  can  give  to  mankind  and  his  rarity 
makes  him  still  more  worth  the  studying.  We  must, 
however,  be  careful  not  to  exaggerate  his  rarity. 
Among  those  who  fill  the  public  eye  only  a  few 
in  a  generation  have  any  claim  to  be  called  orators, 
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but  there  may  be,  and  there  are,  scattered  up  and 
down  the  quiet  places  of  the  world,  unknown  men 
who  have  this  greatest  and  most  mysterious  part 
of  the  gift  of  tongues,  perhaps  men  with  few  oppor- 
tunities of  speech,  perhaps  ministers,  content  or  for 
some  reason  doomed  to  thrill  only  a  country  con- 
gregation. Among  our  public  men  to-day  there  are 
exceedingly  few  examples  of  this  exalted  class.  In 
an  earlier  generation  there  was  Mr.  Gladstone  as 
he  was  in  the  later  years  of  his  life,  a  godlike  speaker. 
If  ever  there  was  inspiration  given  to  a  speaker, 
it  was  given  to  him  on  that  famous  occasion  in  Glas- 
gow, rendered  for  ever  memorable  by  his  Castor  and 
Pollux  peroration — one  of  the  treasured  memories 
of  my  boyhood.  What  a  deification  of  voice  and 
body,  as  if  a  divine  presence  was  within  him,  what 
an  efflux  of  emotion,  and  what  a  return  of  it  by 
the  audience  in  increased  intensity,  what  weeping 
and  what  cheering,  what  exalted  communion  of 
spirit  with  spirit — an  occasion  religious  in  its  fer- 
vour. The  only  public  man  to-day  with  this  complete 
openness  to  inspiration  is  Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  and  it 
is  years  now  since  it  descended  on  him. 

These  are  the  three  great  grades  in  the  hierarchy 
of  speech — the  fine  speaker,  the  eloquent  speaker, 
the  orator  or  inspired  speaker.  A  closing  word 
may  be  written  about  them.  In  the  view  of  some 
people,  perhaps  of  many  people,  the  two  latter  are, 
so  far  at  least  as  our  political  life  is  concerned,  figures 
of  the  past.  De  Quincey,  writing  many  years  ago, 
regarded  the  rhetorician  as  a  vanished  figure  like 
the  troubadour.  Were  he  to  come  again  and  try  to 
please  men  with  his  fantasy,  he  would  be  laughed 
off  the  public  stage,  so  altered,  he  thought,  was 
public  taste,  and  even  for  the  more  natural  eloquence 
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he  saw  an  ever-contracting  prospect.  Public  busi- 
ness had  become  so  materialized,  consisted  so  much 
of  prosaic  details,  Parliament  had  degenerated  to 
such  an  extent  into  an  assembly  for  the  discussion 
of  gas  and  water  bills,  that  he  could  see  no  hope  for 
eloquence  there  or  in  the  general  national  life.  If 
he  were  among  us  to-day  he  would  note  how  ques- 
tions of  hours  and  wages  and  all  the  drab  details  of 
industry  have  laid  their  grasp  on  the  world  of  poli- 
tics, and  he  would  probably  still  further  despair  of 
the  future  of  speech.  But  he  was  unduly  despondent. 
Great  speakers  came  long  after  his  doleful  prophecies 
were  written,  and  our  English  tongue  was  used  by 
them  to  fashion  things  of  eternal  beauty.  The 
perorations  of  Bright,  the  pure  gems  which  stud  his 
political  addresses,  were  unspoken  when  De  Quincey 
despaired  of  eloquence,  and  Gladstone  had  not 
begun  to  speak  with  that  flamelike  utterance  which 
kindled  the  heart  of  a  nation.  Great  movements, 
such  as  breed  great  speech,  great  ideas  which  create 
noble  words  have  stirred  the  minds  of  men  since 
then  and  our  speech  has  been  enriched.  It  may 
be  that  we  have  fallen  on  less  spacious  days,  and 
that  in  all  the  spheres  in  which  creative  genius 
works,  its  presence  seems  to  have  fled  us  and  we 
cannot  see  it  brooding  on  the  waters.  But  I  am  sure 
that  speech  of  the  nobler  sort  can  never  perish,  that  it 
will  come  to  us  again,  and  that  the  great  ideas  which 
are  arising,  not  merely  in  the  far  horizon  but  out  of 
the  nearer  distance,  will  so  work  in  men's  minds  as 
to  give  us  back  our  noblest  speech,  not  in  the  same 
forms  which  in  the  past  it  chose,  but  in  forms  suited 
to  our  taste  and  mood,  yet  not  less  noble  than  those 
of  the  past.  We  have  not  lost  the  heavenly  grammar 
of  that  high  speech  which  orators'  tongues  turn  gold. 
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LORD    BALFOUR 

CARICATURE  plays  a  useful,  even  a  laudable 
part  in  public  life.  It  aids  the  argumentation 
of  parties  and  gives  point  to  it  ;  if  it  is  not  malicious, 
it  brings  a  welcome  touch  of  humour  into  the  dry 
and  often  bitter  sphere  of  politics.  And  from  the 
"  publicity  "  point  of  view — to  use  a  popular  but 
hateful  word — it  is  of  great  benefit  to  the  person 
depicted  and  satirized.  It  makes  his  features,  and 
his  mannerisms,  familiar  to  large  masses  of  people 
to  whom  he  would  be  only  a  shadow  man,  a  maker 
of  arguments,  a  fashioner  of  policies,  a  controller 
of  events,  but  not  a  living  creature  with  the  tricks, 
the  foibles,  and  the  fancies  which  are  part  of  every 
real  man.  Caricature,  however,  employs  a  danger- 
ous means.  It  exaggerates  deliberately,  and  without 
exaggeration  it  would  not  achieve  its  purpose,  but 
its  exaggeration  may  easily  become  distortion  and 
the  public  may  learn  to  take  its  deformed  representa- 
tion for  the  truth.  In  the  days  when  caricature 
was  in  its  most  flourishing  state  some  public  men 
became  its  victims  and,  seen  through  its  distorting 
lens,  their  characters  were  totally  misread  by  the 
public. 

The  most  wronged  politician  in  this  respect  was 
Lord  Balfour.  How  many  people  imagined  that 
he   was    a    mere    dilettante,    a    lounger    in    politics 
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incapable  of  serious  effort,  a  lover  of  dalliance  to 
whom  the  political  sphere  was  intensely  irksome  if 
not  entirely  hateful.  Under  the  deceptive  influences 
of  cartoonists,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  of  inaccurate 
or  unscrupulous  sketch-writers,  the  public  was  led 
to  believe  that  he  was  lazy  and  devoid  of  energy, 
that  only  the  accident  of  birth  and  the  persuasions 
of  relatives  had  brought  him  into  the  political 
sphere  and  that  he  would  quit  it  without  a  twinge 
of  regret. 

The  deluded  possessors  of  this  false  picture  must 
have  been  greatly  surprised  when  they  came  into 
the  presence  of  the  real  Mr.  Balfour  and  saw  him 
disport  himself  in  debate.  As  they  watched  him 
sprawling  on  the  Front  Bench  with  elegant  ease 
they  probably  thought  how  accurate  the  representa- 
tion of  the  cartoonists  was,  but  they  must  have 
been  amazed  when  he  rose  to  take  part  in  debate, 
for  then  he  cast  his  languor  away  and  disclosed 
the  form  of  a  dialectical  athlete.  In  the  days  when 
Lord  Balfour  was  at  the  height  of  his  House  of 
Commons  fame  the  great  hours  of  debate  were 
the  late  hours.  A  debate  never  finished  in  the 
middle  hours  of  the  sitting,  and  the  final  tourney 
occurred  somewhere  between  ten  and  twelve  at 
that  time  when  men's  minds  were  keyed  up  to  the 
fullest.  There  w  ere  always  large,  and  oftentimes 
excited,  audiences,  a  packed  floor  and  crowded 
galleries,  and  out  of  that  dark  mass,  sometimes 
much  shirt-fronted,  rose  the  tall,  angular  figure 
of  the  Conservative  leader,  angular,  but  unlike 
those  of  his  Cecil  cousins,  graceful,  a  goodly  sight 
for  the  eyes.  It  did  not  matter  whether  the  House 
had  been  quickened  into  life  before  he  rose  or  was 
in  a  sleepy  mood.     If  it  was  the  latter  he  wakened 
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it  up  ;  if  it  was  already  stirred,  he  stirred  it  still 
further.  And  he  did  so  by  such  a  display  of  energy 
as  would  have  roused  the  most  somnolent  assembly. 
There  was  the  deep,  clear-toned  voice  which  imme- 
diately fascinated  the  ear,  to  which  only  the  deafest 
and  the  dullest  could  have  denied  a  hearing,  and 
most  unexpected  of  all,  there  was  a  wonderful 
prodigality  of  gesture.  Some  of  the  best  House 
of  Commons  speakers  have  been  statuesque,  others 
have  been  extremely  niggardly  of  their  gestures. 
Some  who  have  cut  deepest  into  their  opponents' 
pride  of  argument  and  have  been  the  greatest  terrors 
in  debate  were  the  most  automaton-like.  But  here 
was  a  sinewy  athlete  who  made  fell  execution  of 
arguments  and  did  it  with  an  almost  terrifying 
zest.  We  often  talk  of  debaters  belabouring  their 
opponents.  The  expression  is  always  a  metaphor, 
but  in  Lord  Balfour's  case  it  was  less  of  a  metaphor 
than  in  the  case  of  any  other  of  our  modern  politi- 
cians. He  almost  literally  rained  blows.  To  the 
task  of  driving  home  his  points  he  brought  all  his 
reserves  of  physical  power,  and  they  were  immense. 
The  long  willowy  arms  swayed  about,  the  lithe, 
unencumbered  body  was  alive  in  every  muscle, 
the  voice  rose  and  fell,  sometimes  rising  into  too 
shrill  a  cry. 

In  a  war  of  words  such  activity  was  prodigious 
and  to  some  people  it  might  seem  misplaced.  In 
a  real  war  of  old  times,  when  men  fought  hand-to- 
hand,  what  a  knight-at-arms  he  would  have  been, 
how  his  crest  would  have  waved  above  all  the 
others,  and  how  swiftly  he  would  have  darted  over 
the  field  ;  what  feats  of  prowess  he  would  have 
performed  !  To  many  readers  this  picture  will 
appear    monstrously    fanciful,    so    inured    are    they 
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to  the  idea  of  Lord  Balfour  as  an  ease-loving  Sybarite, 
but  in  fact  it  is  only  a  transcript  of  the  part  he 
played  night  after  night  in  those  days  when  debate 
was  warm.  His  energy  was  all  the  more  marked 
because  of  the  temperament  of  those  against  whom 
he  fought.  The  Liberal  chiefs  bore  no  resemblance  to 
him.  Mr.  Asquith  was  dignified  and  calm.  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman,  pawky,  skilful  in  argument 
and  chaste  in  phrase,  was  often  slow  and  droning, 
with  none  of  the  ardour  of  battle  in  his  manner. 

There  was  something  unusual,  too,  in  the  associa- 
tion of  such  physical  energy  with  the  intellectual 
refinements  which  constitute  Lord  Balfour's  armoury. 
He  was  an  artist  in  debating,  and  such  a  talent 
for  subtlety  might  have  been  expected  to  express 
itself  in  a  quiet  way.  If  he  had  spoken  his  delicate 
network  of  arguments  precisely  and  with  pedantic 
pride,  it  would  have  been  appropriate,  but  that 
he  should  fling  his  scintillating  arguments  in  the 
face  of  his  opponents  with  unbridled  force,  seemed 
a  strange  freak  of  genius.  How  much  of  this  energy 
sprang  from  depth  of  conviction  and  how  much 
of  it  was  due  to  the  debative  zeal  which  is  a  marked 
quality  of  the  Scots  to  whom  Lord  Balfour  belongs 
it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  this  is  certain,  that  the 
House  of  Commons  was  his  natural  arena,  that 
he  loved  it  and  that  he  was  never  more  himself 
than  in  the  moments  when  the  spirit  of  debate 
seized  him.  He  was  a  master  of  Greek  eristic  in 
the  keeping  of  a  Lowland  Scot.  Mentally  he  could 
have  graced  the  Academy  at  Athens,  and  figured 
bravely  in  a  Platonic  dialogue,  but  he  would  have 
brought  the  perfervidium  ingenium  Scotorum  with  him 
and  the  auditors  might  have  found  him  a  little 
too  forceful  for  their  taste. 
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The  part  which  voice  plays  in  Parliamentary 
success  is  undoubtedly  great.  Voice  is  not  every- 
thing. Men  who  have  had  neither  vocal  grace 
nor  vocal  power  have  exercised  authority  over 
the  mind  of  the  House  of  Commons,  but  to  be  poorly 
endowed  in  that  respect  is  to  start  with  a  handicap, 
and  he  who  would  overcome  the  disadvantage 
must  have  intellectual  substance  or  cleverness  or 
wit.  Lord  Balfour,  debtor  to  Nature  for  a  thousand 
gifts,  owes  a  special  debt  to  her  in  this  matter  of 
voice.  His  voice  has  both  beauty  and  volume, 
it  is  at  once  pure  and  deep.  No  defect  mars  it  ; 
no  obstruction  delays  its  liquid  flow.  It  comes 
from  him  without  strain,  indeed  without  effort. 
He  opens  his  mouth  and  he  is  heard  everywhere 
with  ease,  as  a  clear-sounding  wind  instrument 
is  heard  or  a  marvellous  singer.  Indeed,  his  voice 
is  a  singer's  voice.  As  one  listens  to  it  one  thinks 
of  the  pure  tones  of  Italy.  There  is  a  velvety  soft- 
ness in  it  and  yet  it  is  strong  and  masculine.  In 
his  prime  it  was  a  glorious  organ  and  even  in  old 
age  it  retains  its  beauty  and  its  power.  Listening 
to  him  in  the  House  of  Lords  one  is  struck  by  its 
quality,  amazing  in  a  man  of  seventy-nine.  Hoarse- 
ness has  not  attacked  it,  nor  has  it  grown  weak. 
Some  slight  loss  of  volume  there  has  been  but  it 
still  rings  out  clear  and  in  that  sound-devouring 
place  where  other  voices  are  lost  in  the  void,  his 
pervades  the  atmosphere  and  floats  unimpeded  into 
the  ears  of  his  audience.  But  what  we  call  "  voice  " 
is  really  more  than  voice.  There  is  character  in 
voice  as  well  as  sound,  and  a  beautiful  voice  housed 
in  the  body  of  a  churl  would  soon  lose  much  of 
its  beauty.  Lord  Balfour's  exquisite  refinement 
of  mind   and   his   unsurpassed   courtesy   have   both 
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given  a  peculiar  touch  of  colour  to  the  magnificent 
organ  which  Nature  supplied.  How  much  it  owes 
to  these  moral  qualities  was  from  time  to  time  shown 
when  the  heat  of  debate  overcame  him  and  his 
refinement  deserted  him,  and  he  became  vehement 
or  sour.  Then  his  voice  rose  to  shrillness  and  the 
polished  courtier  displayed  an  unexpected  affinity 
to  the  scold.  In  his  old  age  and  in  the  untroubled 
atmosphere  of  the  Lords  there  is  no  opportunity 
for  such  departures  from  beautiful  speech,  and  so 
those  who  know  Lord  Balfour  only  in  his  quiet 
autumn  may  never  guess  that  his  dulcet  tones  can 
degenerate  into  shrewish  ones. 

Extempore  speech  is  at  a  discount  in  our  recent 
Parliaments,  especially  on  the  Treasury  Bench. 
Ministers  read  unblushingly  from  typed  documents, 
some  without  any  pretence  that  they  are  speaking, 
others  with  a  show  of  having  only  notes  to  which 
they  refer.  Even  the  frankest  and  most  slavish 
readers  are  allowed  thus  ostentatiously  to  flout 
the  rule  against  read  speeches,  and  anyone  who 
interfered  and  called  the  Speaker's  attention  to 
the  flagrant  breach  would  be  voted  an  ill-mannered 
fellow.  Members  who  do  not  read  are  in  most 
cases  provided  with  copious  notes.  Hardly  anyone 
stands  up  without  a  note,  and  even  if  one  does  so 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  he  is  trusting  to  the 
moment.  He  may  have  an  excellent  memory  and 
may  be  reading  as  slavishly  from  the  back  of  his 
head  as  others  do  from  their  typed  page.  But 
there  has  never  been  any  doubt  that  Lord  Balfour 
was  an  extempore  speaker  in  the  fullest  sense  of 
the  word.  He  was  never  prepared  as  Lord  Oxford 
was.  On  the  biggest  occasions  he  knew  only  what 
were  to  be  the  main  lines  of  his  speech,   and  the 
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developing  of  his  ideas  and  the  clothing  of  them 
in  words  were  performed  in  the  sight  and  hearing 
of  the  House.  He  spoke  as  he  would  have  written 
at  his  desk,  elaborating  an  argument  as  he  spoke, 
fashioning  a  new  one  which  sprang  into  his  mind 
and  just  as  at  his  desk  he  might  have  had  to  wait 
for  a  word  or  might  have  scored  out  one  which 
did  not  satisfy  him,  so  in  his  speaking  he  paused 
till  he  could  catch  the  appropriate  expression. 
Often  a  phrase  or  word  which  had  already  come 
out  displeased  him  and  he  would,  as  it  were,  recall 
it  and  substitute  a  better  one  for  it.  Such  a  method 
marred  the  outward  form  of  his  speech  and  deprived 
it  of  that  perfection  which  is  so  charming  in  some 
other  speakers,  and  the  result  was  a  certain  ragged- 
ness  of  style  which  it  became  the  task  of  the  verbatim 
reporters  to  repair.  The  perfection  of  the  reported 
speech  was  their  work,  but  it  did  not  reproduce 
the  fascinating  process  of  which  the  House  had 
been  the  witness.  It  displayed  the  completed,  not 
the  developing  thought  of  the  speech.  A  fascinating 
spectacle  it  was  to  watch  the  workings  of  a  specially 
ingenious  mind  feeling  its  way  through  an  intricate 
question,  seeing  new  points  flash  upon  it  and  hurrying 
to  grasp  them.  No  other  Parliamentarian  has  given 
such  opportunities  for  personal  intimacy.  The  marvel 
was  not  that  the  speech  was  broken  at  times  but 
that  it  was  not  more  broken.  If  such  trust  to  the 
processes  of  the  moment  had  produced  a  perfect 
speech  with  every  word  in  its  place,  it  would  have 
been  a  miraculous  performance  such  as  the  House 
has  seldom  seen. 

It  was  the  exceptional  capacity  for  thinking  out 
things  aloud — for  impromptu  expression — which  gave 
Lord  Balfour  his  supremacy  in  debate  and  it  was 
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because  of  it  that  he  was  so  essentially  a  House 
of  Commons  man.  The  House  of  Commons  is 
primarily  a  debating  assembly,  but  of  recent  years 
the  art  of  debating  has  decayed.  Debating  is  not 
the  presentation  of  two  opposing  views  in  mere 
succession.  It  is  the  presentation  of  one  view  in 
a  way  which  meets  the  objections  of  the  holders 
of  the  opposite  view.  In  fact,  it  is  never  the  pre- 
sentation of  a  view  in  separation  from  all  other 
views  ;  it  is  always  a  defence  or  an  attack,  a  defence 
of  one's  own  view  against  the  criticism  of  opponents, 
an  attack  upon  their  views.  It  follows  that  it  never 
can  be  successfully  practised  by  anyone  who  has 
not  great  readiness  of  mind.  The  debater  must 
be  quick  to  understand  his  adversaries'  position 
and  to  detect  its  weaknesses,  he  must  be  swift  to 
grasp  an  argument  and  must  be  prompt  with  his 
reply  to  it.  If  a  debate  is  spread  over  more  than 
one  day  there  is  time  for  the  debater  to  weigh  the 
contrary  arguments  and  to  prepare  his  reply,  but 
in  a  short  debate  there  is  no  such  opportunity  and 
if  the  debater  is  to  wind  up  a  protracted  discussion 
he  must  be  prepared  to  answer  any  argument  which 
has  been  produced  in  the  later  hours.  The  success- 
ful Parliamentarian  therefore  must  be  equipped  for 
the  clash  of  argument  or  otherwise  he  will  leave 
his  position  undefended. 

Many  Parliamentarians  unfortunately  have  no 
such  faculty  or  decline  to  cultivate  it.  They  prepare 
their  speeches  beforehand,  without  any  reference 
to  the  views  and  arguments  expressed  in  the  debate 
and  consequently  discussion  ceases  to  be  debate 
and  degenerates  into  a  series  of  unrelated  speeches 
for  and  against  a  project.  Lord  Balfour's  practice 
and    habit   were    the   exact    opposite   of  that.    He 
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listened  to  a  debate,  often  in  that  languid  pose 
which  suggested  to  the  ignorant  that  he  was  not 
following  the  speeches  ;  he  made  few  notes.  But 
his  fertile  mind  was  busy  all  the  time,  sifting  the 
arguments,  spying  their  weaknesses,  comparing  them 
with  the  facts  of  the  case  as  he  understood  it,  fashion- 
ing, testing  and  accepting  or  rejecting  answers  to 
them  which  his  trained,  well-filled  mind  offered, 
and  by  these  complicated  processes  constructing 
the  outline  of  an  effective  and  plausible  reply 
which  later  would  be  submitted  to  that  extempore 
elaboration  which  I  have  described.  It  is  only 
once  or  twice  in  a  generation  that  such  a  master 
of  debate  appears  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
it  is  doubtful  whether  there  has  ever  been  a  more 
proficient  professor  of  the  art. 

It  happened  that  Lord  Balfour  was  not  a  solitary 
star  in  those  days.  There  was  beside  him  another 
great  professor  of  the  debating  art — Mr.  Joseph 
Chamberlain — and  the  two  towered  above  all  the 
others  in  the  House.  Each  had  his  partisans  who 
acclaimed  him  as  easily  first.  The  claims  of  both 
to  the  laurel  were  justifiable,  and  to  which  of  the 
two  one  thought  that  it  should  be  given  depended 
on  one's  exact  conception  of  the  debating  art.  If 
victory,  mere  victory,  was  the  aim  of  the  art,  and 
if  victory  might  be  acquired  by  any  means,  if  it 
was  legitimate  to  procure  it  at  one  moment  by  deny- 
ing what  had  been  asserted  equally  triumphantly 
some  time  before,  perhaps  even  in  the  course  of 
the  same  speech,  then  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  easily 
first  in  the  contest.  If,  however,  subtlety  was  to 
count,  and  if  the  best  debater  must  preserve  a  certain 
consistency,  must  score  his  points  within  a  certain 
well-defined  sphere  of  principles  which  he  accepted 
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as  his  unchangeable  beliefs,  then  the  prize  fell  to 
Lord  Balfour.  For  surely  if  no  canon  of  consistency 
governs  the  argumentative  process,  it  is  easier  to 
score  points.  The  debating  interest  was  the  supreme 
one  in  Lord  Balfour's  speaking.  He  never  trafficked 
in  emotions.  The  lyrical  note  which  one  modern 
Parliamentarian  has  used  with  great  effect,  was 
never  heard  in  his  speeches.  The  language  was 
always  suited  to  the  debative  purpose  but  it  was 
not  arid  or  colourless.  It  was  dignified,  the  language 
of  a  superlatively  cultured  man. 

The  argumentation  of  Lord  Balfour  owed  its 
success  to  one  faculty  of  his,  which  may  be  called 
the  dialectical  faculty.  Dialectic  is  a  word  with 
a  wonderful  and  entrancing  history.  In  Greek 
philosophy  it  has  at  least  two  meanings  which  are 
not  unrelated.  It  is  used  to  describe  the  process 
of  question  and  answer  which  Plato  developed  and 
perfected,  and  which  to  some  extent  Socrates  em- 
ployed, the  process  by  which  a  skilful  interrogator 
induced  the  subject  of  his  questioning  to  reveal 
or  admit  ideas  of  which  he  was  unaware  although 
they  were  involved  in  words  which  he  constantly 
used.  Its  second  meaning  was  loftier — it  was  the 
word  which  described  the  completed  achievement 
of  philosophy,  its  knowledge  of  the  world  as  a 
rational  whole  illuminated  in  all  its  parts  by  the 
indwelling  presence  of  the  "  Good."  Centuries 
passed,  and  in  another  nation  dialectic  acquired 
a  new  meaning.  It  was  used  to  represent  that 
process  in  which  the  inadequacy  of  philosophical 
categories  was  shown  by  the  revelation  of  the  con- 
tradictions which  followed  when  they  were  taken 
in  separation  from  one  another.  This  dialectical 
movement,  as  it  was  called,  was  regarded  as  being 
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equally  operative  in  all  the  affairs  of  life  and  by 
it  great  controlling  ideas  in  politics  and  art  passed 
into  their  opposites.  Those  who  believed  in  the 
dialectical  movement  and  who  used  the  dialectical 
method  as  a  philosophical  instrument  did  not  rest 
content  with  the  contradiction  which  it  disclosed. 
They  were  fully  conscious  that  it  was  part  of  a  large 
process  and  was  the  means  by  which  a  new  unity 
was  reached.  Dialectic  at  first  sight  seemed  to 
be  destructive  and  sceptical,  but  treated  as  a  part 
of  a  process  it  pointed  clearly  to  a  unity  of  Reason. 

With  this  method  on  its  purely  philosophical 
side  Lord  Balfour  was  well  acquainted.  All  his 
life  he  had  been  an  eager  and  acute  student  of 
philosophy  in  the  complete  range  of  its  phases. 
His  book  on  the  Defence  of  Philosophic  Doubt  won 
for  him  the  reputation  of  a  sceptic,  but  he  is  in 
reality  no  sceptic  in  the  sense  in  which  the  ordinary 
world  uses  the  term  as  equivalent  to  an  un- 
believer in  religion.  He  has  never  been  a  devotee 
of  Reason  as  were  the  discoverers  of  dialectic.  Yet 
his  later  philosophical  work  shows  a  striking  approx- 
imation to  their  attitude  towards  Reason.  What- 
ever may  be  the  amount  of  his  sympathy  with  the 
purposes  of  the  great  Greek  and  German  philosophers, 
he  has  caught  the  spirit  of  their  methods  and  he 
has  employed  them  not  only  in  the  philosophical 
but  also  in  the  political  field.  We  shall  therefore 
not  understand  him  as  a  Parliamentary  debater 
till  we  realize  whence  he  borrowed  his  formidable 
weapon,  until  we  remember  that  for  years  he  had 
sharpened  his  mind  in  philosophy  before  he  adapted 
it  to  political  uses.  Dialectic  is  always  in  the  first 
case  destructive,  and  with  Lord  Balfour  it  always 
remained  so. 
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How  did  he  use  this  method  in  debate  ?  He 
delved  down  to  the  presuppositions  underlying  his 
opponents'  arguments  but  not  present  to  their  minds  ; 
he  unearthed  contradictions  which  they  did  not 
perceive  ;  he  showed  how  precarious  the  foundation 
of  their  arguments  was  ;  he  revealed  unexpected 
conclusions  which  logic  forced  upon  them  ;  and  in 
carrying  out  this  ruthless  analysis  he  used  all  the 
arts  and  devices  of  the  trained  logician  accustomed 
to  the  severest  philosophical  inquiries.  In  the  most 
brilliant  way  he  also  linked  the  method  up  with 
a  preternatural  appreciation  of  fine  distinctions 
and  with  a  most  delicate  and  sensitive  faculty  of 
observation.  He  has  always  been  credited  with 
a  contempt  for  lawyers,  but  no  lawyer,  however 
skilful,  has  ever  excelled  him  in  drawing  distinctions 
and  in  discovering  differences.  The  man  of  trained 
but  "  ordinary "  mind  would  imagine  that  two 
policies,  two  proposals,  two  courses  of  action  were 
exactly  the  same  and  would  frame  an  appropriate 
argument,  certain,  as  he  thought,  to  catch  his 
adversary.  But  Lord  Balfour  immediately  slipped 
out  from  the  net  which  had  been  thrown  over  him. 
He  applied  his  dialectical  skill  ;  he  showed  that 
the  two  supposed  similars  were  different  in  an 
important  respect.  Or  the  process  was  reversed. 
His  opponents  concentrated  on  the  differences  and 
triumphantly  thought  that  they  had  revealed  an 
overwhelming  inconsistency  in  him,  but  with  light- 
ning speed  and  incredible  ingenuity  he  showed 
that  the  underlying  unity  or  sameness  had  been 
neglected,  and  again  he  escaped  from  the  net  spread 
for  him  by  his  foes. 

I  cannot  say  that  in  his  hand  this  adaptation  of 
the    dialectical    method    was    always    successful    in 
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the  sense  of  being  finally  satisfying.  Often  it  was 
superficial  and  anyone  who  probed  deeper  could 
have  turned  his  method  upon  himself  with  brilliant 
results.  But  it  was  always  triumphant  in  its  imme- 
diate effect  upon  his  friends  and  in  a  measure  upon 
his  opponents.  The  former  perceived  the  advantage 
which  their  leader  had  won  ;  the  latter  might  not 
see  at  the  moment  what  the  reply  was,  and  on 
many  occasions,  even  if  they  did,  there  was  no 
immediate  Parliamentary  chance  of  making  it.  So 
the  delighted  host  behind  him  roared  their  applause. 
Here  was  Lord  Balfour's  crowning  success.  The 
host  behind  him  was  not  made  up  of  his  equals. 
Only  a  small  fraction  of  it  could  meet  him  on  any- 
thing like  an  equal  intellectual  footing.  His  subtle- 
ties, his  sophistries,  his  range  of  knowledge  and 
acquirements  were  all  beyond  them,  yet  he  could 
make  his  points  clear  enough  for  all  to  understand 
them.  There  have  been  other  philosophers  and 
students  of  philosophy  in  the  House  but  they  never 
mastered  it  as  Lord  Balfour  did.  Some  of  them 
indeed  have  emptied  the  House.  He  filled  it  and 
held  it. 

Some  politicians  are  remembered  for  their  adminis- 
trative and  legislative  achievements,  for  the  part 
they  have  played  in  moulding  policy  and  shaping 
the  institutions  and  social  life  of  their  country. 
Lord  Balfour's  contributions  to  the  higher  states- 
manship have  not  been  numerous,  but  they  have 
been  valuable,  and  a  later  generation  will  appraise 
them  as  they  deserve.  The  most  notable  are  con- 
nected with  the  cause  of  peace,  the  part  he  played 
at  the  Washington  Conference  and  at  the  inauguration 
of  the  League  of  Nations.  He  will  be  remembered, 
however,  rather  as  parliamentarian  than  statesman, 
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and  for  those  who  are  interested  in  parliamentary- 
history  the  recollection  of  him  as  the  Master  Dialec- 
tician will  long  survive.  When  the  generation  which 
heard  him  has  departed  its  recollections  of  him 
may  provide  some  future  historian  with  the  materials 
for  a  brilliant  portrait  such  as  will  procure  for  him 
the  continuing  fame  which  only  a  few  political 
figures  in  a  generation  acquire. 
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LORD    OXFORD 

SEVENTEEN  months  ago  Lord  Oxford  quitted 
the  political  stage  and  with  a  gesture  of  regret 
he  lingered  behind  the  door,  promising  an  occasional 
return.  Most  people  regarded  his  resignation  of  the 
Liberal  Leadership  as  a  retiral  from  politics,  and 
although  he  fondled  the  possibility  that  from  time  to 
time  he  might  publicly  express  his  political  views,  few 
onlookers  expected  that  he  would  repeat  the  achieve- 
ment of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  return  as  a  veteran  to 
lead  a  party  with  the  fervour  of  youth.  Lord 
Oxford  was  not  any  more  scholarly  than  was  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  would  not  have  been  more  difficult 
to  draw  out  of  his  learned  leisure,  but  heliad  a  quieter 
temperament  and  was  less  likely  to  hear  the  bugle 
calls  from  outside.  If  he  had  emerged  from  his 
seclusion,  it  would  not  have  been  to  lead  a  crusade, 
but  in  his  calm,  unruffled  way  to  give  solemn  advice 
and  to  comment  upon  a  situation  in  the  manner  of  a 
judicial  spectator  or  after  the  fashion  of  an  oracle. 

Had  health  and  a  further  length  of  days  been 
granted  him  it  might  have  happened  as  he  had 
hoped,  and  occasionally  he  might  have  opened  the 
door  and  again  stepped  upon  the  stage.  But  a 
summons  came  to  him  bidding  him  loiter  no  longer, 
and  he  passed  beyond  the  hearing  of  the  spectators' 
voices  which  might  have  called  him  back  to  the 
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scene  of  his  triumphs.  He  belongs  now  to  the  small 
and  noble  company  of  the  Immortals  who  sit  in 
eternal  session  at  Westminster  inspiring  the  youngest 
of  their  successors  in  the  remotest  of  Parliaments. 

To  some  people  the  termination  of  Lord  Oxford's 
active  public  career  may  have  savoured  of  tragedy. 
They  may  have  imagined  that  it  was  out  of  keeping 
with  the  man  and  his  record.  They  would  have 
preferred  that  he  had  remained  in  the  fighting  line 
to  the  end,  but  they  should  not  forget  that  the 
battle  never  delighted  him  as  it  delights  some  leaders, 
that  he  always  preferred  to  steer  his  way  rather  than 
to  cleave  it. 

Therefore  for  him  there  was  not  the  bitterness  in 
retiral  which  there  is  for  some.  These  last  months 
of  silence  were  to  him  not  a  time  of  penance  but 
of  happy  fellowship,  pleasant  labour  and  mellow 
reminiscence.  He  was  never  a  platform  man  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word.  Of  course,  he  spoke 
well  on  the  platform,  and  the  same  style  which 
stamped  his  Parliamentary  utterances  with  uniqueness 
appeared  in  his  addresses  to  the  people,  but  he 
never  cultivated  the  popular  appeal,  and  he  had 
not  the  vivid,  rushing  eloquence  which  inspires  or 
intoxicates  an  audience.  His  rhetoric  could  neither 
debauch  nor  uplift  ;  it  did  not  madden  men  and 
drive  them  into  fierce  and  degrading  passion,  nor  did 
it  carry  them  aloft  into  the  region  of  exalted  vision 
or  noble  enthusiasm.  It  impressed  and  persuaded 
them.  Great  audiences  cheered  him,  not  because 
they  were  compelled  to  do  so  by  the  stirring  of 
their  soul  within  them,  but  because  their  moral 
approval  and  their  intellectual  admiration  were 
elicited. 

About   all    that   Lord    Oxford   spoke   in    Parlia- 
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ment  or  on  the  platform  there  was  a  classic 
dignity,  a  virile  repose.  Oratory,  as  we  understand 
the  word,  is .  romantic  rather  than  classical  ;  it 
glories  in  balance  and  in  dignified  form,  but  it  must 
needs  also  have  a  glow,  a  flash  of  colour,  and  above 
all,  it  must  be  inbreathed  and  not  fabricated  ;  it 
is  not  to  be  fashioned  by  laborious  choice  and  deft 
manipulation  ;  it  must  be  free  and  spontaneous, 
the  gift  of  an  enraptured  hour,  when  the  speaker  is 
lifted  above  himself  and  when  he  has  sudden  access 
to  the  heavenly  places.  The  orator  is  not  master 
of  his  speech  ;  he  is  mastered  by  it.  No  passages 
which  indicate  such  an  inspiration  are  to  be  found 
in  Lord  Oxford's  speeches,  nor  did  anyone  ever  see 
him  transfigured  on  the  platform  as  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  when,  near  the  setting  of  his  career,  his  godlike 
utterance  moved  a  Scottish  audience  to  a  mingling 
of  weeping  and  cheering,  or  when  his  speeches 
were  a  flame  which  kindled  others. 

Lord  Oxford's  chiselled  speech,  his  Roman  rhetoric, 
without  a  disfiguring  touch  of  garishness,  were 
admirably  suited  for  the  House  of  Commons  but 
not  so  well  suited  for  a  popular  audience.  In 
Parliament  he  was  naturally  supreme.  There  he 
gained  an  early  and  an  easy  success.  If  one  cares 
to  go  back  to  some  of  the  earlier  Hansards  in  which 
he  figured,  one  can  pick  out  his  speeches  from  those 
of  all  the  others.  Obliterate  the  name  at  the  begin- 
ning and  nevertheless  the  individuality  of  the  speaker 
is  immediately  evident.  As  one  reads  one  feels 
that  one  has  passed  from  formlessness  to  perfect 
form,  from  the  respectable  or  the  absolutely  correct 
to  the  perfectly  artistic.  For  an  artist  in  speech  who 
is  also  a  fine  man  of  affairs  the  House  of  Commons 
has  always  a  place,  whereas  in  these  modern  times 
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it  affords  the  orator  comparatively  little  opportunity. 
An  Asquith  is  above  the  House  of  Commons  ;  he 
has  few  mental  fellows  in  it,  but  he  is  not  of  another 
world  as  is  the  orator.  The  House  can  understand 
him  ;  he  is  of  the  same  flesh  and  blood  as  itself, 
though  of  a  finer  mould  ;  he  is  not  like  the  orator, 
of  another  and  an  ethereal  nature. 

Even  the  rhetorician  may  be  alien  to  a  modern 
House  of  Commons,  for  the  rhetorician  may  be 
gaudy  and  elaborate,  and  he  may  depend  for  effect 
on  mere  tricks  of  speech.  Lord  Oxford's  rhetoric 
was  never  of  that  decorated  kind.  It  was  restrained, 
almost  parsimonious  in  its  use  of  imagery  and  econ- 
omical of  words  to  a  degree  which  the  House  of 
Commons  had  never  before  experienced.  It  kept  in 
step,  as  it  were,  with  the  polished,  dignified  utterance 
of  older  days,  and  it  was  also  in  line  with  the  plain, 
direct,  businesslike  speech  which  is  the  fashion  of  the 
present.  Ministers  who  never  can  deliver  themselves 
under  an  hour,  and  who  crave  much  longer  than 
that  when  the  occasion  is  a  great  one,  never  had  a 
comrade  in  Lord  Oxford.  He  introduced  a  new 
style  of  speech  into  the  House  of  Commons,  which 
combined  brevity  with  comprehensiveness,  which  had 
an  air  of  completeness  often  absent  from  longer 
utterances,  and  which  by  some  secret  means  linked 
a  rounded  fullness  to  the  severest  economy. 

Some  people  thought  that  this  speech  was  peculiarly 
House  of  Commons  style  and  that  when  Lord 
Oxford  entered  the  Lords  the  spell  which  he  had 
exercised  would  depart.  More  accurate  observers 
expected  that  in  the  House  of  Lords  he  would 
achieve  the  same  success  as  he  did  in  the  Commons, 
and  their  expectations  were  proved  correct.  On 
the  occasion  of  his  first  speech  one  was  not  conscious 
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of  any  incongruity  ;  on  the  contrary,  one  felt  that 
his  measured  utterance,  never  hurried  by  emotion, 
was  even  more  suitable  to  the  Lords  than  it  was 
to  the  Commons.  In  the  Commons  there  is  often 
turbulence,  and  there  is  the  vivid  movement  of 
passion  and  of  life.  In  the  Lords  there  is  never 
any  disorder  and  there  is  rarely  any  evidence  of 
exuberance.  The  atmosphere  is  still,  correct  and 
dignified  ;  there  the  voice  of  reflection  is  not  inter- 
rupted by  the  crude  and  thoughtless  man  of  action. 
It  is  the  kind  of  place  in  which  the  oracle  can  speak 
without  having  his  oracular  dignity  challenged. 
The  enthusiast  might  wilt  in  such  an  atmosphere 
and  feel  his  tongue  parched  and  his  utterance 
might  accordingly  stumble,  but  the  man  of  staid, 
tenacious,  philosophical  temper  is  at  home  there,  and 
even  if  he  speaks  things  unpalatable  to  his  audience, 
he  is  so  self-contained  as  not  to  feel  the  chill.  So 
it  was  with  Lord  Oxford.  He  fitted  into  the 
House  of  Lords  like  a  glove.  He  had  not  changed 
his  manner.  His  manner  showed  itself  to  be  the 
ideal  House  of  Lords  manner,  more  fitting  to  the 
place  even  than  Lord  Curzon's  stately,  seigneurial 
eloquence.  The  very  building  with  its  larger  space 
and  more  splendid  furnishing  provided  a  better 
background  for  Lord  Oxford  and  his  speeches. 
Thus  he  was  entitled  to  a  description  which  few, 
if  indeed  any,  have  been  able  to  claim.  He  was 
not  only  a  House  of  Commons  man  ;  he  was  a  Par- 
liament man,  equally  at  home  in  both  assemblies. 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  Lords  would  have  been 
an  imprisoned  spirit  ;  Lord  Balfour,  philosophic 
though  he  is,  was  meant  for  the  combative  House, 
and  he  strikes  one  as  too  athletic  in  his  speech 
for    the    Lords.    No    disharmony,   either   great    or 
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small,  existed  between  Lord  Oxford  and  his  new 
arena. 

The  celebrated  aphorism  that  the  style  is  the 
man  is  true  as  much  of  speaking  as  it  is  of  writing. 
Through  a  man's  speech  one  can  look  into  his 
soul  and  discover  what  he  is.  People  sometimes 
talk  as  if  speech  were  a  detached  gift  which  a  man 
can  hold  separate  from  all  the  rest  of  him.  Such 
a  view  is  really  absurd.  Alike  as  regards  manner 
and  content  the  speaker  is  conditioned  by  what 
he  is.  Speech  is  a  revelation,  a  form  of  expression, 
and  it  can  only  express  what  the  speaker  is.  The 
very  fact  that  speech  and  not  music  or  some  other 
art  is  the  medium  of  a  man's  expression  is  an  index 
of  character  and  the  habit  of  expressing  himself 
in  it  affects  the  general  character  of  the  speaker 
and  contributes  certain  shades  to  it.  These  things 
are  true  of  all  speech,  but  they  were  exhibited  with 
special  clearness  in  Lord  Oxford's  case.  There  were 
no  surprises  in  his  speaking.  It  corresponded  to  the 
habitual  tone  and  temper  of  his  mind. 

Another  striking  thing  in  Lord  Oxford  was  the  perfect 
balance  which  existed  between  all  the  component 
parts  of  his  speaking.  All  things  connected  with 
it  were  proportionate  and  adequate  to  one  another, 
and  the  result  was  a  perfect  whole.  This  harmony 
was  not  merely  the  result  of  his  own  will.  Nature 
co-operated  to  produce  it.  She  did  so  most  signally 
in  the  matter  of  voice.  Not  only  was  Lord  Oxford's 
voice  a  great  organ,  it  was  an  organ  profoundly 
suited  to  the  character  of  his  mind.  How  badly 
a  shrill,  high  voice  would  have  accorded  with  his 
partiality  for  deliberate  thought  and  balanced 
judgment,  and  how  much  the  judicial  impressive- 
ness  of  his  speaking  would  have  been  lessened  by 
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such  a  voice  !  But  Nature  gave  him  a  grave, 
mellow,  sonorous  one,  whose  tones  harmonized 
precisely  with  the  particular  speaking  role  which  he 
played.  The  character  of  a  speaker  affects  his 
voice  and  alters  it  to  its  purpose.  In  Lord  Oxford's 
case  the  voice  was  ready,  awaiting  the  will  of  the 
speaker,  and  he  had  little  to  do  to  it  in  the  way 
of  alteration,  in  order  that  it  might  harmonize  with 
his  diction  and  with  his  essential  purpose.  Here 
it  may  be  said  that  although  age  weakened  his 
voice,  it  was  marvellously  preserved.  For  a  time 
it  seemed  to  be  perishing,  but  the  sun-laden  air  of 
Egypt  renewed  it  three  years  ago  and  much  of  its 
glory  returned. 

There  was  the  same  harmony  between  language 
and  thought  in  Lord  Oxford's  speaking  as  there 
was  between  voice  and  thought.  He  consistently 
chose  the  large,  deep-sounding  words,  the  words 
of  Latin  origin.  John  Bright 's  eloquence  owed 
much  of  its  power  to  the  bare  but  beautiful  simplicity 
of  his  Saxon  speech.  Equally,  Lord  Oxford's  was 
dependent  for  its  effect  upon  his  preference  for 
the  long  trailing  words  which  English  has  borrowed 
from  Latin.  There  is  a  pomp  of  sound  in  these 
words,  there  are  about  them  ancient  and  stately 
associations  which  make  them  the  natural  medium 
for  the  expression  of  a  dignified  mind,  at  home 
amid  the  great  historic  ideas  which  have  created 
and  which  maintain  society.  These  are  the  words 
too  which  are  suited  most  to  a  voice  like  his.  The 
simple,  homely  Saxon  words  or  the  magical  words 
which  poetry  has  impregnated  or  fashioned  for 
itself  suit  a  voice  of  sweeter  or  more  wistful  or  more 
luscious  quality,  but  what  can  be  more  appropriate 
to   the   voice   of  sonorous   quality   than   the   great, 
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bell-like  sounding  Latin  words  ?  Sometimes  Lord 
Oxford  played  with  these  words,  as  if  he  loved  the 
very  sound  of  them,  and  he  indulged  in  alliterative 
pranks  with  them,  but  in  the  main  he  used  them 
because  he  could  not  help  doing  so,  because  they 
came  to  him  as  his  native  speech. 

Lord  Oxford  combined  a  love  of  Latin  words 
with  a  disposition  to  cultivate  the  highly  articulated 
sentence,  all  whose  parts  are  wrought  into  one 
another.  Such  a  style  does  not  always  make  for 
brevity  or  clearness,  yet  Lord  Oxford  possessed  both 
these  characteristics.  The  clearness  was  partly  due 
to  his  mastery  of  the  intricate  sentence.  He  could 
make  it  so  perfect  that  there  were  no  loose  ends  in 
it,  no  bewildering  hiatuses.  The  brevity  was  due 
to  his  capacity  for  assimilation,  to  his  power  of 
comprehending  the  salient  aspects  of  a  subject  in 
small  compass,  to  the  fact  that  with  all  his  sense 
of  style  he  regarded  words  only  as  means  of  con- 
veying thought  and  except  occasionally  would  not 
use  them  for  the  purpose  of  pleasure  or  display. 
Such  brevity  depends,  too,  on  the  possession  of 
the  faculty  of  logical  arrangement,  the  penetrative 
sense  of  natural  sequence,  which  places  things  in 
their  order  of  logical  development — which  by  insight 
into  the  bonds  uniting  occurrences  transforms  great 
masses  of  facts  and  figures  into  a  chain  of  intelligible 
argument.  If  some  speeches  sprawl  out  for  an  hour 
or  more  and  contain  less  than  is  said  in  others  in 
forty  minutes,  it  is  because  the  makers  of  them 
lack  this  sense  of  order  and  this  capacity  for  logical 
development. 

A  striking  feature  of  Lord  Oxford's  speaking  was 
the  preparation  lavished  upon  it.  Some  speakers 
have  the  appearance  of  depending  on  the  inspiration 
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of  the  moment  when,  in  fact,  they  are  relying 
on  their  powers  of  memory.  Lord  Oxford  never 
concealed  his  preparation — sometimes  he  paraded 
it.  His  speeches  bore  traces  of  the  careful  polisher 
conning  his  drift,  improving  it,  refining  it  till  his 
fastidious  taste  was  satisfied.  Even  in  the  stress  of 
election  campaigns  he  found  time  to  compose  his 
speeches,  or  parts  of  them,  and  to  write  them  out. 

More  striking  than  any  other  feature  were  the 
method  and  purpose  of  his  speaking.  He  spent 
part  of  his  life  in  the  Law  Courts.  He  had  a  period 
of  weary  waiting  during  which  few  briefs  came  to 
him,  but  after  the  success  which  he  gained  at  the 
Parnell  Commission  cases  began  to  flow  in  upon 
him,  and  for  many  years  he  enjoyed  a  large  practice 
at  the  Bar.  It  is  true  that  the  cases  which  he  had 
were  not  of  the  popular  kind  which  permit  of  emo- 
tional appeals  to  juries,  and  therefore  he  had  not 
the  occasion  to  cultivate  and  to  use  the  more  showy 
gifts  of  the  advocate.  Still,  he  was  an  advocate 
charged  with  the  duty  of  pressing  upon  the  Court 
one  side  of  the  case  and  convincing  it  of  its  sound- 
ness, and  it  would  have  been  natural  if  he  had 
carried  into  the  House  of  Commons  the  habits  of 
the  advocate.  Yet  by  common  consent  his  Parlia- 
mentary performances  were  never  disfigured  by 
over-zeal  in  pleading  and  indeed  were  never  at 
all  prominently  marked  by  the  characteristics  of 
the  advocate.  The  most  superb  advocate  might 
have  envied  the  marshalled  procession  of  his  argu- 
ments, but  the  more  imperious  one  would  have 
thought  that  he  was  too  moderate  in  his  method 
and  too  much  addicted  to  balanced  statement. 
If  a  forensic  comparison  is  to  be  made,  his  speeches 
must  be  likened  not  to  the  addresses  of  an  advocate 
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but  to  the  deliverances  of  a  judge  when  giving 
judgment,  in  which  all  the  points  of  a  case  are 
stated  and  duly  weighed.  In  such  a  judgment 
the  judge  exhibits  the  reasons  which  have  led  him 
to  decide  as  he  has  done,  and  he  must  of  course 
come  down  on  one  side.  Just  in  so  far  however 
as  he  is  a  true  judge,  he  arrives  at  his  decision, 
not  by  way  of  prejudice  or  partisanship  but  by 
processes  of  reasoning.  His  judgment  may  be 
wrong  ;  it  sometimes  is,  for  no  judge  is  infallible. 
That  is  the  forensic  analogy  which  Lord  Oxford's 
style  of  speaking  suggests.  To  state  the  analogy 
does  not  mean  that  he  was  impeccable  or  that  other 
public  men  were  biassed  or  play  the  part  of  profes- 
sional advocates.  It  only  means  that  his  was  the 
judicial  type  of  mind,  that  he  did  not  approach 
a  policy  or  an  argument  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  controversialist  who  wishes  to  score,  but 
that  he  surveyed  it  from  as  many  viewpoints  as  he 
could  command. 

That  chance  phrase  "  Wait  and  See,"  which  he 
uttered  years  ago,  was  used  by  his  critics  to  repre- 
sent him  as  a  mere  dallier  or  as  an  opportunist,  but 
probably  he  would  have  admitted  that  the  phrase, 
casual  though  it  was,  expressed  his  constant  attitude 
of  mind,  and  that  it  was  his  natural  bent  never 
to  jump  or  plunge  but  to  probe  and  to  weigh,  to 
survey  and  to  estimate  before  an  opinion  was  formed. 
Perhaps  this  trait  of  his  speaking  was  to  some  extent 
the  result  of  the  method  pursued  by  his  headmaster 
at  the  City  of  London  School,  the  late  Dr.  Edwin 
Abbott.  That  distinguished  classic  sought  to  pro- 
duce trained  and  prudent  minds  as  well  as  com- 
petent students  of  Greek  and  Latin  literature.  A 
pupil  of  his  has  told  us  how  he  taught  his  scholars 
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to  look  at  a  disputed  interpretation  from  every 
possible  point  of  view  and  not  hastily  to  leap  to 
a  conclusion.  He  aimed  at  producing  judgment 
as  well  as  scholarship.  The  most  distinguished  of 
his  pupils  imbibed  that  lesson.  It  is  not  suggested 
that  Lord  Oxford  was  inaccessible  to  the  influence 
of  emotion  or  that  he  was  statuesque  and  unhuman. 
On  the  contrary  he  was  a  man  of  quick  feeling  and 
warm  affection,  but  in  the  affairs  of  the  mind  it 
was  reason  and  judgment  which  were  supreme  in 
him,  and  feeling  was  usually  unapparent  or  sternly 
held  under. 

I  have  used  the  expression  Roman  rhetoric  to 
describe  his  speaking  and  it  is  not  an  inappropriate 
one.  I  can  imagine  without  great  difficulty  Lord 
Oxford  as  an  old  Roman  senator  composedly  address- 
ing the  conscript  fathers  in  terse  though  resonant 
Latin.  Probably  of  no  living  British  statesman  could 
such  a  picture  be  conceived.  Lord  Balfour  with  his 
facile  and  matchless  dialectic  and  his  vivid  play 
of  intelligence  would  have  been  at  home  in  an 
Athenian  assembly  or  at  a  Platonic  conversation, 
but  he  is  too  subtle  and  too  elusive  to  have  won 
Roman  favour. 

This  description  of  Lord  Oxford  as  a  Roman 
must  be  qualified  lest  it  give  him  the  appearance 
of  unrelieved  severity.  It  must  be  supplemented 
by  traits  which  became  increasingly  visible  as  he 
grew  older.  Urbanity,  that  fine  flowering  of  the 
courteous  and  tolerant  nature,  softened  the  rigour  of 
iron  logic  and  gave  his  later  speech  a  mellow,  autumnal 
grace.  Humour,  too,  seasoned  his  speech — not  brisk 
or  rollicking  humour,  not  the  subtle  wit  of  Lord  Hugh 
Cecil  or  the  fun  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  but  a  dry, 
pawky   humour,    which    had    an    ironical    geniality 
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about  it.  Lord  Oxford's  humour  never  wounded, 
and  it  never  offended  ;  it  found  out  weak  spots  in  his 
opponents,  but  it  searched  them  so  gently  that  the 
criticized  laughed  as  much  as  the  others. 

One  has  generally  a  specially  delightful  recollection 
of  some  particular  speech  which  a  great  Parlia- 
mentarian has  delivered.  In  Lord  Oxford's  case 
the  speech,  the  memory  of  which  gives  me  the  most 
pleasure  is  the  last  one  he  delivered  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  not  because  it  was  his  greatest  judged 
by  the  usual  rules  and  standards  of  rhetoric,  but 
because  it  was  so  splendidly  and  so  simply  human 
and  because  its  penetrating  geniality  produced  so 
magical  an  effect.  Unlike  his  great  predecessors 
Disraeli  and  Gladstone,  he  was  not  aware  that 
it  was  to  be  his  last  utterance  in  the  House,  for 
he  did  not  definitely  know  that  a  General  Election 
was  to  follow  it,  and  according  to  an  authoritative 
description  of  his  mind  he  had  no  apprehension 
of  defeat  in  his  constituency.  Supposing,  however, 
that  he  had  been  conscious  that  it  was  to  be  his 
last,  he  could  not  have  chosen  a  happier  kind  of 
exit. 

The  occasion  was  an  acrimonious  one.  The 
Labour  Government  was  assailed  for  its  action 
in  what  is  known  as  the  Campbell  case.  Feeling 
was  running  high,  and  one  Liberal  speech  had 
been  unfortunate  in  tone  and  not  conceived  or 
delivered  in  the  placid  and  circumspect  manner 
usually  characteristic  of  the  speaker.  Then  came 
Mr.  Asquith  with  his  most  benevolent  air.  He 
poured  oil  on  the  disturbed  waters.  The  contend- 
ing passions  were  suddenly  stilled.  In  a  brief  time 
he  charmed  the  House  out  of  its  ill-humour  by 
such  a  display  of  urbanity,  shrewd  wit  and  happy 
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badinage  as  made  the  House  ripple  with  laughter. 
The  Assembly  which  before  had  been  alternately 
sullen  and  excitedly  angry  smiled  and  laughed. 
No  one  would  have  guessed  that  a  crisis  was  taking 
place.  The  faces  of  the  Labour  Leaders,  which 
had  been  grave  and  worried  through  all  the  debate, 
showed  smiles  for  the  first  time.  It  was  a  con- 
quering speech  ;  for  it  banished  anger  and  for  a 
time  it  seemed  as  if  it  would  postpone  the  fate  of 
the  Labour  Government. 

The  qualities  which  Lord  Oxford  displayed  in 
that  speech — indeed  throughout  the  whole  of  that 
difficult  Session,  were  not  the  severely  Roman  ones, 
they  were  of  a  more  human  kind  ;  they  revealed 
more  of  his  character  and  less  of  his  intellect  ;  they 
gave  hints  of  the  warm  and  thoroughly  human 
nature  which  his  friends  knew  that  he  possessed, 
and  they  manifested  that  patience  which  he  himself 
regarded  as  an  essential  characteristic  of  the  states- 
man. He  had  impressed  some  Parliaments  and 
dominated  others  ;  in  the  Coalition  Parliament 
he  had  been  out  of  his  element,  but  in  that  last 
Parliament  in  which  he  was  a  Commoner,  he  drew 
the  House  to  him  by  his  riper,  warmer  personality. 

It  has  not  been  my  object  to  paint  the  complete 
portrait  of  Lord  Oxford,  to  delineate  his  character, 
or  to  appraise  him  as  a  statesman.  I  have  confined 
myself  to  the  endeavour  to  give  a  picture  of  him 
as  a  speaker,  such  a  picture  as  is  slowly  formed 
by  constant  critical  seeing  and  hearing  of  the  person 
portrayed,  but  just  in  proportion  to  the  distinctness 
and  accuracy  of  the  picture  will  it  reveal  the  inner 
man  whom  the  speaker  cannot  help  revealing.  The 
picture  I  have  tried  to  paint  is  that  of  a  great  speaker, 
richly  gifted  by   Nature  and  perfected  by  his  own 
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diligence,  too  restrained  to  be  called  by  the  vul- 
garized name  of  rhetorician,  too  limited  both  in 
vision  and  in  emotion  to  win  the  almost  sacred 
title  of  orator,  but  so  much  lifted  above  the  crowd 
of  speakers,  so  dignified,  so  grave,  so  balanced  as 
to  deserve  the  adjective  "eloquent."  It  is  the  pic- 
ture not  of  a  speaker  who  was  either  unsurpassed  or 
peerless  but  of  one  who  maintained  the  great  tradi- 
tions of  Parliamentary  speech  and  enriched  them 
by  the  addition  of  a  personal  style  not  likely  to  be 
reproduced  by  those  who  will  come  after  him. 

When  he  died  the  finest  thing  said  regarding  his 
speaking  was  that  sentence  in  which  Mr.  Baldwin 
pronounced  his  speeches,  as  they  fell  from  his  lips, 
to  have  been  literature,  a  judgment  which  a  great 
literary  critic  like  Sir  Edmund  Gosse  endorsed.  It 
was  the  praise  which  Lord  Oxford  himself  would 
have  valued  most. 
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MR.    LLOYD    GEORGE 

THE  man  who  undertakes  to  describe  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  undertakes  a  task  which  will  lead 
him  into  a  whirlwind  of  controversy.  Let  him 
be  as  cautious  and  as  moderate  as  it  is  possible  for 
a  writer  to  be,  yet  he  will  offend  or  irritate  someone. 
If  he  praises,  he  will  fall  into  condemnation  at 
the  hands  of  those  who  abhor  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 
If  he  censures,  the  idolators  who  burn  perpetual 
incense  to  the  mercurial  genius  will  sniff  at  the 
smallest  criticism  and  will  denounce  the  picture 
because  the  character  of  the  worshipped  one  is 
not  all  made  to  gleam  with  the  purple  and  gold 
of  heroic  greatness.  Happily,  my  task  does  not 
expose  me  to  such  perils.  With  all  the  windings 
and  abrupt  transformations  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's 
wonderful  political  career  I  have  nothing  to  do 
here.  I  am  concerned  with  him  neither  as  man 
nor  statesman  but  as  Parliamentarian  and  speaker, 
and  I  am  interested  here  not  in  his  policies  and 
in  his  political  moves,  but  in  the  way  in  which 
he  speaks,  especially  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  we  British,  who  have 
not  the  talking  facility  which  many  other  races 
possess,  attach  an  importance  to  the  speaking  gift 
which  they  do  not.  Except  in  France  Continental 
statesmen    have    not    owed    their    position    to    their 
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oratorical  faculty.  Some  of  the  greatest  of  them 
were  but  halting  speakers.  With  us  it  has  been 
very  different.  All  our  leading  statesmen  have  had 
some  speaking  gift,  some  of  them  have  gained  fame 
and  power  more  by  their  speech  than  by  anything 
else,  and  even  the  dull  hacks  of  politics  who  help 
to  fill  up  every  government  have  generally  had 
some  fluency  of  tongue.  The  explanation  probably 
is  that  Parliamentary  government  which  has  been 
so  long  rooted  in  our  country  makes  the  cultivation 
of  speech  indispensable  to  an  aspiring  politician. 
Of  all  our  public  men  none  has  owed  so  much  to 
his  facility  in  speech  as  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  With- 
out it  he  would  not  have  gained  his  start  in  politics 
and  whatever  other  political  gifts  he  possesses, 
to-day  he  is  as  much  dependent  as  ever  on  his 
speech.  It  is  by  the  silver  tongue  that  he  has  won 
his  position  and  by  it  he  keeps  it. 

Some  Parliamentarians  have  little  gift  for  platform 
speech  ;  they  are  purely  of  the  House  of  Commons 
breed.  Some  who  triumph  on  the  platform  never 
make  good  in  the  House.  Few  are  equally  good 
in  both  spheres  and  to  this  favoured  class  Mr.  George 
does  not  belong.  He  is  most  at  home  on  the  plat- 
form ;  there  he  can  use  his  whole  armoury  of  speech 
without  fear  or  restraint.  In  the  House  of  Commons 
he  is  less  free.  The  atmosphere  is  not  quite  native 
to  him,  but  he  has  not  sold  his  birthright  of  speech 
to  gain  Parliamentary  favour,  except  during  the 
Coalition  period,  when  he  was  playing  a  role  natural 
to  his  ambitious  disposition,  but  strangely  foreign 
to  the  better  part  of  his  nature.  He  is  a  Celt,  with 
the  temperament  of  his  race,  and  however  much 
the  pompous  folds  of  the  rhetorician  may  suit  certain 
peoples,  a  Celt,  at  least  a  Welsh  one,  can  never  be 
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comfortable  in  them.  The  true  Gelt  is  akin  to  the 
poet  and  the  singer  and  the  seer,  he  has  little  in 
common  with  the  rhetorician  or  the  logician.  He 
feels  and  sees  more  than  he  reasons  ;  he  is  guided 
by  intuitions  and  governed  by  impulses  which  he 
cannot  explain  or  justify.  He  often  has  eloquence 
but  it  is  the  lyrical  eloquence  of  the  poet  or  it  may 
be  the  enraptured  ecstasy  of  the  seer.  If  a  real 
Celt  capable  of  these  flights  chooses  to  trick  himself 
out  in  the  tawdry  foreign  garb  of  ornamental  speech, 
he  loses  his  spell. 

These  are  Celtic  qualities  of  speech  with  which 
the  House  of  Commons  has  been  little  familiar. 
It  has  had  experience  of  Irish  eloquence,  but  Irish 
eloquence  is  not  of  the  same  tone  as  Welsh  ;  it 
has  known  one  or  two  Welshmen  with  the  authentic 
Cymric  note,  for  example,  Mr.  William  Jones,  the 
Oxford  coach,  who  had  quite  a  genius  for  speech, 
but  it  has  not  had  any  knowledge  of  a  long  stretched 
out  succession  of  such  speeches.  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
is  the  only  one  who  has  continuously  enriched  debate 
with  an  infusion  of  the  Welsh  spirit.  In  the  front 
ranks  of  Parliament  such  a  style  is  entirely  new. 

Although  he  is  basically  Welsh,  there  are  many 
features  of  his  speaking  faculty  which  it  is  difficult 
to  mark  with  a  distinctively  Welsh  label.  When 
we  come  to  the  story  of  his  rise  in  Parliamentary 
reputation  we  shall  find  that  he  did  not  merely 
sing  himself  into  fame  by  his  lyrical  note  but  that 
he  won  it  partly  by  a  display  of  mental  swiftness 
and  acuteness  which  were  essentially  legal  in  char- 
acter, and  somewhat  foreign  to  the  Welsh  tempera- 
ment. The  truth  is  that  his  mental  life  is  not  woven 
in  one  harmonious  pattern  but  that  threads  of 
the  most  diverse  colour  and  quality  cross  and  recross 
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making  a  strangely  variegated  and  complicated 
web  which  baffles  all  attempts  to  trace  an  inherent 
unity,  yet  such  is  the  composing  genius  of  his  person- 
ality that  all  his  strangely  assorted  gifts  are  so  em- 
ployed as  to  produce  a  style  of  speech  which  would 
suffer  grievously  by  the  withdrawal  of  anyone  of 
them. 

His  voice  undoubtedly  belongs  to  his  definitely 
Welsh  attributes.  Voice  is  a  tremendously  import- 
ant Parliamentary  factor.  It  largely  determines  the 
amount  of  effect  which  a  speaker  can  produce.  It 
limits  some  men  and  cheats  them  of  the  pre-eminence 
which  they  might  have  and  it  makes  possible  for 
others  an  achievement  which,  without  it,  would 
be  beyond  them.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  one  of  those 
happy  men  whose  vocal  limitations  have  ministered 
to  their  actual  success.  His  voice  forbade  the 
greatest  achievements  of  speech.  It  has  not  the 
volume,  the  deep  tones  which  are  required  for 
the  greater  and  more  majestic  feats,  but  then  he 
has  not  the  other  faculties  necessary  to  produce 
these  effects.  Things  which  came  easy  to  a  Glad- 
stone, a  Pitt,  a  Canning,  would  never  have  been 
possible  to  him.  In  truth,  his  voice  is  the  most 
perfect  complement  of  his  predominant  qualities, 
and  when  his  mood  is  hardly  in  harmony  with  his 
voice,  its  gentle  sound  softens  the  asperity  but  does 
not  rob  it  of  its  sting.  No  one  would  dream  of 
calling  his  voice  golden.  That  adjective  suggests 
deeper  harmonies  than  he  could  ever  produce. 
Silvern  is  the  adjective  naturally  used  to  describe 
it.  It  pleases  ;  it  lulls,  it  pleads  ;  it  wooes,  it 
wheedles  ;  it  warns  ;  it  exhorts,  and  it  expresses 
slow-creeping,  chilly  fear — a  wide  enough  range 
for  one  man,  but  it  has   no   trumpet   notes   in  it. 
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The  man  himself  is  a  leader  and  a  fighter,  never 
happy  except  when  he  is  on  a  stage  which  has  at 
least  a  mimic  resemblance  to  a  battlefield,  but 
although  he  can  grasp  the  sword  and  brandish 
it  fiercely,  he  has  no  trumpet  on  which  he  can 
sound  with  the  needed  loudness  the  call  to  arms 
which  he  is  constantly  making. 

His  voice  has  that  soft  quality  which  is  peculiarly 
Welsh,  and  there  are  marked  Welsh  intonations 
in  it,  almost  a  lilt  at  times.  He  hesitates  too  before 
certain  letters  with  that  delicate  kind  of  deference 
which  so  many  Welshmen  show  in  their  speech. 
But  he  is  not  markedly  Welsh  in  pronunciation 
or  accent.  An  English  habit  of  speech  has  been 
linked  to  a  Welsh  voice,  and  the  effect  is  pleasing. 
He  can  express,  as  we  have  observed,  a  pretty  wide 
range  of  emotions  with  the  proper  vocal  colour, 
but  in  most  of  his  speaking  he  uses  a  quite  narrow 
range  of  notes,  and  monotony  of  tone  is  by  no  means 
uncharacteristic  of  him. 

Wales  is  a  land  of  preachers  as  well  as  of  poets. 
She  has  found  her  heroes  first  in  the  hardy  remnant 
who  resisted  the  English  invasion  in  the  fastnesses 
of  their  hills  and  then  in  the  great  preachers  of 
two  generations  ago  who  wielded  a  moral  authority 
probably  without  a  parallel  in  any  other  country, 
in  the  British  islands,  even  in  Scotland.  Down 
to  our  own  time  the  chapel  has  been  more  than 
the  religious  meeting-house  of  the  people  ;  it  has 
also  been  their  cultural  sanctuary  where  they  have 
learned  the  poetry  of  speech.  No  one  can  under- 
stand Mr.  Lloyd  George's  style  vocally  and  also 
linguistically  who  does  not  remember  that  he  is 
a  child  of  the  chapel.  I  do  not  know  enough  of 
the  technique  of  Welsh  preaching  and  I  have  not 
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a  sufficiently  clear  idea  of  what  the  "  hwyl "  is 
to  enable  me  to  say  whether  Mr.  George  has  this 
special  mark  of  unction,  but  the  "  lift  "  in  his  voice, 
the  sudden  speeding  up  and  the  quickened  intensity 
of  tone  which  come  when  in  vulgar  phrase  he  gets 
into  his  stride  suggest  to  the  ignorant  non-Welshman 
that  he  has  some  share  in  that  special  form  of  exalta- 
tion. It  must  be  added,  however,  that  sometimes 
the  changes  in  voice  which  ought  to  be  the  outcome 
of  an  inbreathing  beyond  the  speaker's  control 
are  consciously  produced  as  an  artistic  means  for 
increasing  effect. 

His  gestures  are  few  and  unimpressive.  He  has 
poetry  in  words  and  in  voice  but  he  has  no  poetry 
of  motion.  In  earnest  moments  he  engages  in  a 
strange  gymnastic  of  arms.  Both  are  extended  and 
they  are  moved  up  and  down  in  a  rhythmic  manner. 
The  effect  is  not  graceful.  At  other  times  he  throws 
out  one  hand  in  a  deprecating  or  in  an  impatient 
way.  Of  sweeping  dramatic  gesture  he  has  little 
or  nothing.  These  comments  on  gesture  become 
important  when  we  attempt  to  assign  him  his  place 
in  the  speaking  hierarchy.  Gesture  of  a  noble 
kind  is  not  indispensable  to  the  orator  but  it  is 
one  of  the  things  which  enhance  his  other  gifts 
and  minister  to  the  fullness  of  the  effect  which 
he  produces. 

When  we  come  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  diction 
we  immediately  find  ourselves  face  to  face  with 
strange  anomalies.  An  anthology  of  really  exquisite 
passages  could  be  made  from  his  speeches.  In  that 
anthology  there  would  be  much  that  was  fresh 
and  virginal  like  the  woods  in  Spring,  dainty  pic- 
tures, snatches  of  song-like  prose,  imagery  taken 
from  the  purest,  sweetest  things  in  Nature,  and  in 
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all  these  passages  the  words  would  be  found  to 
match  the  ideas  and  the  sentiments,  indeed  there 
would  be  that  happy  marriage  of  thought  and 
phrase  which  is  of  the  essence  of  poetry.  To  call 
a  collection  of  such  passages  an  anthology  is  not 
to  misuse  the  word.  But  these  passages  are  not 
typical  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  usual  style.  He 
diverges  into  them  suddenly  and  they  come  from 
him  with  perfect  ease.  They  are  his  natural  but 
not  his  normal  language.  During  the  greater  part 
of  his  speeches  he  ambles  on  through  long  tracts 
of  uninspired  prose.  These  passages  I  have  described 
are  "  green  places  "  in  a  great  wilderness  of  undis- 
tinguished words. 

It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  oratory  is  always 
a  thing  of  purple  patches  or  green  places,  that  a 
speech  which  was  full  of  such  passages  from  end  to 
end  of  it  would  be  an  intolerable  tax  on  one's  imagi- 
nation and  would  finally  become  cloying.  That 
must  be  at  once  admitted,  but  it  must  also  be  explained 
that  in  the  best  examples  of  oratory  the  less  exalted 
portions  of  the  speech  are  proportionate  to  the 
more  exalted.  They  are  dignified,  correct,  polished, 
without  any  taint  of  slovenliness.  Mr.  Lloyd  George's 
speeches  are  not  thus  proportionate.  The  charm- 
ing, the  seductive,  the  ethereal  passages  are  jostled 
by  others  which  are  commonplace  in  expression, 
even  ragged  and  unkempt  in  language.  The  com- 
plaint is  not  that  he  makes  the  silken-gowned  rub 
shoulders  with  those  dressed  in  homespun — home- 
spun can  be  worn  with  as  much  grace  and  charm 
as  silk — but  that  he  brings  the  slovenly  and  the 
dainty  together  in  unseemly  proximity.  "  Loose  " 
is  the  description  which  the  technically-minded 
critic  would  apply  to  the  construction  of  the  main 
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portions  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  speeches,  and  he 
would  charge  him  with  failing  to  produce  sustained 
masterpieces  in  which  there  is  no  gulf  between 
the  best  and  the  less  good. 

It  is  perhaps  easy  to  account  for  the  difference 
between  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  speaking  best  and 
his  speaking  normal.  He  thinks  in  flashes,  not  in 
chains  of  inference  ;  he  is  caught  by  sudden  fancies  ; 
he  belongs  to  the  songmakers  whose  inspiration 
comes  in  spurts,  not  to  the  makers  of  the  lofty  rhyme 
whose  inspiration  comes  in  the  midst  of  their  execu- 
tion of  a  great  design.  We  should  remember  too 
that  the  same  partiality  for  simplicity  which  char- 
acterizes his  best  passages  may  tend  to  lead  him 
in  duller  moments  into  the  carelessnesses  of  conver- 
sation. At  any  rate,  we  have  these  two  elements 
in  his  style — a  chaste  simplicity  which  is  truly  lyrical 
in  quality  and  a  rank,  careless  colloquialism.  The 
contrast  is  not  so  noticeable  when  one  hears  his 
speeches  as  when  one  recalls  them.  To  many 
therefore  who  have  heard  him  and  have  felt  his 
glamour  this  part  of  the  criticism  may  seem  exag- 
gerated. 

The  most  notable  feature  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's 
best  passages  is  that  they  are  not  gaudy.  If  they 
are  to  be  called  "  coloured,"  the  adjective  must 
be  understood  as  describing  the  simple  unglaring 
colours  of  the  more  modest  flowers.  One  would 
prefer  to  think  of  them  in  terms  of  sound  rather 
than  of  colour,  but  again  the  idea  of  unostentatious 
simplicity  is  uppermost  in  the  critic's  mind.  If 
he  unhesitatingly  says  that  there  is  music  in  the 
passages,  it  is  the  music  of  birds  and  whispering 
winds  and  meandering  streams,  not  of  the  sea  in 
its   ceaseless   rolling   or   of  the   regnant   storm  ;     it 
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is  the  music  of  the  quieter  instruments  not  of  the 
pealing  organ. 

Sometimes  there  is  no  imagery  at  all  in  the  best 
passages  but  a  bare  simplicity  which  startles  and 
awes.     Of  that  particular  quality  of  his  style  the 
best  example  is  a  passage  culled  from  the  stormiest 
period   of  his   career,   when   he   was   opposing   the 
South  African  War.    At  that  time  he  had  to  face 
an  angry  body  of  Ministerialists   and  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  many  a  cold  or  irritated  patch  on  his 
own  benches  but  from  his  corner  seat  beneath  the 
gangway  he  continued  to  make  his  protests,  unmoved 
either  by  the  anger  of  his  opponents  or  by  the  cold- 
ness of  some  of  his  friends.     Occasionally,  he  could 
not  get  a  hearing  at  all,  but  even  in  these  noisy 
hours  he  calmly  pursued  the  tenor  of  his  argument. 
On  the  particular  night  in  question  the  Ministerialists 
were  roaring   their  loudest.     The  din  was  terrific, 
as  if  a  whole  menagerie  were  at  its  vocal  exercises, 
and  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  slender  piping  was  drowned 
in    the    babel.     For    nearly    an    hour    he    struggled 
against  the  noise,   and  during  that  time  only  dis- 
jointed fragments  of  speech  floated  up  to  the  Gallery. 
Then  came  an  unexpected  change.    A  strange  still- 
ness fell  on  the  House.    The  silvery  voice  was  heard 
speaking  in  a  series  of  gradually  lowered  tones  till 
it  did  little  more  than  whisper.    The  speaker  had 
seized  upon  two  phrases,  an  appeal  of  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain to  the  God  of   Battles   and   the   old   legal 
expression   "  the  Act  of  God,"  and  out  of  the  two 
he  was  weaving  a   spell  for   the  House.     He  was 
saying  that  since  Mr.   Chamberlain  had  made  his 
appeal    we    had    been    fighting    with    those    things 
which  men  called  the  act  of  God,  sickness,  climate, 
fever,   and   then   he  finished   in   an   eerie  whisper, 
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as  of  some  supernatural  monitor  speaking  out  of 
the  darkness  :  "I  wonder  whether  that  is  the 
answer  to  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  appeal." 
In  the  hour's  uproar  he  could  have  uttered  nothing 
more  galling  to  his  opponents,  and  yet  in  that 
moment  of  calm  they  listened  to  him  spellbound. 
The  effect  was  really  marvellous  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  idea  was  simple  and  that  the  words 
were  simple  too.  It  was  a  Celtic  touch,  an  exhibi- 
tion of  that  magic  which  is  the  special  possession 
of  the  Celt,  the  seemingly  immediate  and  artless 
production  of  a  great  effect  by  simple  means,  as 
if  a  child's  phrase  were  to  silence  angry  men. 

That  was  Mr.  George  at  his  best.  He  is  not 
often  so  magnificently  simple,  and  during  the  period 
of  his  ascendancy  when  he  was  the  idol  of  the  House 
and  swayed  it  with  a  breath,  his  speech  degenerated. 
It  became  rhetorical,  and  so  unlike  the  pristine 
simplicity  of  which  he  is  capable  was  it  that  one 
sometimes  wondered  whether,  in  the  pressure  of 
official  duties,  he  had  not  delegated  the  task  of  speech- 
making  to  someone  without  the  Celtic  mind. 

There  is  one  sphere  of  speech  in  which  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  has  absolutely  no  rival — the  manufacture 
and  use  of  illustrations.  He  is  a  debater,  but  one 
of  a  different  kind  from  anyone  else  in  the  House. 
He  can  make  points  swiftly  and  surely,  he  can 
build  up  a  case,  but  much  of  his  most  effective 
debating  takes  the  form  of  descriptive  illustration. 
A  comparison  is  made  to  something  else  in  a  world 
far  removed  from  politics — very  often  the  com- 
parison has  a  flavour  of  humour  in  it — and  by  the 
comparison  he  accomplishes  more  in  the  direction 
of  discrediting  the  policy  he  is  attacking  than  he 
would  have  by  laborious  argumentation.     Of  these 
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metaphors,  similes,  pictures,  he  seems  to  have  a 
boundless  store.  They  come  forth  as  if  he  only 
had  to  touch  a  spring  and  they  were  immediately 
released  ;  they  are  derived  from  an  amazingly 
wide  range  of  experience  and  they  show  an  extra- 
ordinary quickness  of  observation  ;  they  are  never 
repeated.  In  the  matter  of  illustration  he  is  as 
prolific  as  Mr.  Churchill  is  in  the  use  of  synonyms, 
but  unlike  Mr.  Churchill  he  does  not  present  a 
glittering  pile  of  alternatives.  When  he  has  got 
the  effective  comparison,  he  passes  on  and  he  shows 
his  inventiveness  by  providing  on  each  occasion 
a  fresh  comparison  even  for  the  same  thing.  These 
pictorial  phrases  have  their  own  perils.  Some- 
times they  are  used  against  their  maker  in  a  manner 
he  never  expected  or  intended.  Thus  his  description 
of  the  Liberal  Party  in  the  1923-24  Parliament  as 
"  patient  oxen  "  intended  as  a  merely  playful  epithet 
was  converted  by  the  Conservatives  into  an  expression 
of  contempt. 

Of  all  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  gifts  none  brings  him 
more  repute  and  popularity  than  his  humour.  The 
House  of  Commons  is  not  rich  in  humour,  never 
has  been,  and  is  less  so  than  it  was.  Anyone  there- 
fore who  can  make  it  laugh  is  welcome  in  its  debates. 
In  the  present  House  there  are  three  laughter  pro- 
viders of  whom  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  one  and  the 
other  two  are  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  and  Mr.  Churchill. 
The  humour  of  the  last  two  is  at  its  best  more  akin 
to  wit  and  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Churchill  it  is  some- 
times indistinguishable  from  farce.  Lord  Hugh's 
humour  has  polish  and  sting  and  is  coloured  by 
his  intellectual  subtlety.  Mr.  Churchill's  humour 
is  rollicking  and  dashing  and  noisy  like  that  of 
the    schoolboy.     Mr.    Lloyd    George's    is    gay    and 
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bubbling,  fresh  and  simple.  What  a  contrast  there 
is  between  it  and  that  of  another  Celt — Mr.  Healy. 
The  latter  uttered  his  witticisms  in  doleful  tones 
and  while  the  House  was  laughing  at  his  barbed 
humour  his  face  was  sombre  and  even  dark.  Mr. 
Lloyd  George's  humour  infects  himself.  It  springs 
out  of  gaiety,  and  it  seems  to  make  him  gayer.  As 
he  makes  his  joke  or  delivers  his  banter  his  face 
lights  up  with  laughter  and  laughter  steals  into 
his  voice.  Sometimes  he  laughs  out  his  humour 
rather  than  speaks  it.  His  humour  wanders  into 
his  speech  like  a  casual  gleam  of  sunshine,  vanishes, 
but  returns  again  and  again  just  like  the  vagrant 
sun  of  a  changeable  spring  day.  It  shows  that 
he  does  not  belong  to  the  gloomy  Celts  but  has 
a  Gallic  brightness  of  nature. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  him  in  other  times  and 
in  other  circumstances  as  a  troubadour  singing  his 
joyous  and  idle  roundelay.  If,  however,  we  check 
all  such  flights  of  fancy  and  think  of  him  as  he 
actually  is,  in  the  drab  world  of  politics,  we  cannot 
fail  to  be  struck  by  the  fact  that  his  humour  is  like 
the  humour  of  a  child.  It  is  never  savage  or  vin- 
dictive ;  it  often  wells  up  as  spontaneously  as  does 
the  laughter  which  it  causes  in  others  and  it  often 
is  as  purposeless  as  a  child's  frolics.  Yet  if  he  is 
in  a  killing  mood  and  wishes  to  slay  some  disliked 
project  or  to  discredit  some  opponent,  it  is  to  his 
humour  that  he  turns  for  help.  He  believes  that 
ridicule  kills  more  certainly  and  quickly  than  any- 
thing else.  His  humour  too  is  irresponsible,  un- 
restrained by  those  considerations  of  delicacy  and 
prudence  which  influence  some  makers  of  fun, 
and  it  is  apt  to  pass  from  freedom  into  licence. 
Raillery  easily  becomes  railing,  and  then  he  is  said 
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to  be  "  limehousing."  But  this  mood  is  not  often 
displayed  by  him  in  the  House.  His  exuberance 
is  more  or  less  consciously  restrained — probably 
subconsciously  held  in  check  by  his  keen  sense  of 
atmosphere.  On  the  platform,  amid  the  enthusiasm 
and  stir  of  a  great  meeting,  that  same  sense  of  atmo- 
sphere causes  him  to  throw  aside  the  reins  and  to 
let  his  frolicsome  spirit  lead  him  wherever  it  will. 

It  is  possible  for  those  who  have  not  seen  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  at  close  quarters  in  the  House  to 
imagine  that  he  is  a  creature  all  compact  of  shining 
qualities,  imagination,  wit,  eloquence,  and  that  by 
these  alone  he  has  won  his  way  in  Parliament. 
That,  however,  is  a  quite  mistaken  view.  He  owes 
his  position  in  a  very  considerable  degree  to  a 
number  of  sober  qualities  which  can  all  be  included 
in  the  phrase  "  the  Committee  mind."  He  is  a 
master  of  detail,  not  in  the  sense  that  he  carries 
about  with  him  an  accurate  knowledge  of  all  the 
minutiae  or  even  of  all  the  more  important  points 
of  a  scheme,  but  in  the  sense  that  he  can  appreciate 
the  working  out  of  principles  and  detect  their  influence 
in  small  points.  And  this  appreciation  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  detail  is  extraordinarily  swift.  Nothing 
assisted  him  more  in  his  struggle  for  reputation 
than  his  self-imposed  leadership  of  the  opposition 
to  the  Education  Act  of  1902.  To  see  how  he 
grasped  the  meaning  of  amendments  of  a  quite  for- 
biddingly technical  character,  to  watch  him  follow- 
ing through  many  weeks  the  dull  course  of  debate 
and  never  missing  the  point  was  an  entrancing 
experience.  This  quickness  of  uptake  has  stood 
him  in  good  stead  in  many  another  situation  out- 
side and  inside  Parliament.  By  means  of  it  he 
excels  in  that  exercise  known  as  picking  other  peoples' 
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brains  and  so  he  has  accomplished  much  that  would 
otherwise  have  been  impossible  to  him. 

It  is  time  now  to  draw  up  something  like  a  final 
estimate  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  as  a  speaker.  That 
he  is  a  "  fine  "  speaker  cannot  be  disputed,  though 
in  certain  of  the  qualities  which  compose  the  char- 
acter of  the  fine  speaker  he  is  much  inferior  to  some 
who  must,  when  the  final  award  is  made,  take  a 
place  beneath  him  in  the  competition  for  the  ora- 
torical laurels.  These  rivals  surpass  him  in  debating 
skill,  in  orderliness  of  argument,  in  sustained  power, 
but  they  have  to  yield  to  him  in  things  which  count 
for  even  more.  He  cannot,  however,  be  placed 
among  the  master  orators.  If  he  lives  in  the  annals 
of  our  oratory,  he  will  do  so  in  virtue  of  selections, 
not  because  of  the  repute  of  nobly  balanced  master- 
pieces. Because  he  is  subject  to  inspiration  and 
can  move  men,  he  seems  to  have  the  authentic 
marks  of  the  orator's  vocation,  yet  one  hesitates 
to  apply  that  name  so  suggestive  of  breadth  and 
majesty  to  this  speaker  of  simple  and  beautiful 
things.  But  what  else  can  one  do  but  call  him 
an  orator,  when  it  is  difficult  if  not  impossible  to 
find  a  single  unambiguous  term  which  would  describe 
him  accurately.  We  may  with  some  approach  to 
accuracy  call  him  a  bard — a  prose  bard,  but  we 
can  be  sure  that  the  untutored  public  will  not  adopt 
the  phrase  and  will  insist  on  applying  to  him  the 
much  overworked  name  of  orator.  The  popular 
judgment  can  justify  itself  by  a  precedent.  By 
the  consent  of  all  John  Bright  was  an  orator,  and 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  at  his  best  has  a  marked  resem- 
blance to  Bright,  allowance  always  being  made 
for  the  fact  that  the  former  wears  his  simplicity 
with  a  Celtic  difference. 
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MR.    BALDWIN 

MR.  BALDWIN  is  in  some  very  important 
respects  entirely  different  from  the  majority 
of  our  modern  Prime  Ministers.  They  proceeded  to 
the  Prime  Ministership  by  stages,  and  they  reached 
it  after  years  of  laborious  services  in  lower  offices. 
To  go  no  further  back  than  1 860,  Gladstone,  Disraeli, 
Salisbury,  Balfour,  Lloyd  George,  and  even  Bonar 
Law  were  many  years  in  politics  and  had  occupied 
many  offices  before  they  obtained  the  highest  post. 
But  Mr.  Baldwin  was  only  for  a  few  years  Financial 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury  and  then  he  became 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  In  neither  of  these 
posts  did  he  figure  largely  as  a  debater.  As  Financial 
Secretary  he  was  limited  to  speeches  upon  some  of 
the  minor  Estimates  and  to  the  discussion  of  amend- 
ments to  the  Finance  Bill.  He  was  never  invited  to 
take  part  in  general  debate.  As  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  he  was  not  any  more  prominent  in 
general  discussion  and  departmentally  he  had  not 
many  opportunities  of  distinguishing  himself.  Then 
came  his  brief  tenure  of  the  Chancellorship  of  the 
Exchequer  and  scarcely  was  his  Budget  introduced 
when  he  became  Prime  Minister,  and  the  piloting 
of  his  Budget  was  entrusted  to  another.  He  has  not 
like  his  predecessors  obtained  the  Prime  Ministership 
as   the   crown   of  a   distinguished   fighting   career  ; 
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rather  it  has  been  to  him  the  beginning  of  the  widely 
observed  part  of  his  political  career.  Before  he 
reached  it  he  was  far  removed  indeed  from  being  the 
cynosure  of  the  public  eye. 

He  differs,  too,  from  most  of  his  predecessors  in 
not  having  a  conspicuous  gift  of  speech.  What  his 
exact  quality  as  a  speaker  is  will  appear  later,  but 
whatever  it  may  be,  as  regards  impressiveness  he 
cannot  compare  with  any  of  his  predecessors,  unless 
Mr.  Bonar  Law  be  excepted.  The  last-named  had 
many  excellencies  as  a  House  of  Commons  debater, 
but  the  ordinary  auditor  in  the  public  galleries 
would  not  have  been  greatly  impressed  by  him. 
Disraeli,  Gladstone,  Salisbury,  Balfour  all  immedi- 
ately struck  the  casual  hearer.  Each  affected  him 
in  a  different  way,  but  in  every  one  of  them  he 
straightway  recognized  qualities  far  beyond  the 
ordinary.  On  the  slightest  occasion  they  manifested 
their  power  in  some  measure.  Mr.  Baldwin  has  no 
such  permanent  impressiveness.  One  could  hear 
him  many  times  without  being  struck  either  by  his 
speaking  or  by  himself — indeed,  on  many  an  occasion 
one  could  be  justifiably  amazed  that  a  man  with 
such  poverty  of  speech  should  have  climbed  so  high 
in  a  country  which  has  made  the  gift  of  speech  the 
passport  to  political  leadership. 

He  speaks  briefly,  and  most  often  all  that  he 
says  is  read  from  a  typed  script.  Some  men  read 
their  scripts  magnificently,  and  convey  to  their 
hearers  as  great  an  impression  of  energy  and  spon- 
taneity as  if  the  carefully  constructed  periods  were 
the  product  of  the  moment  ;  Mr.  Baldwin  does 
not  as  a  rule  read  in  that  convincing  fashion.  The 
truth  is  that  Nature  has  been  peculiarly  niggardly 
to  him  in  the  matter  of  voice  and  he  has  not  learned 
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the  way  of  using  Nature's  poor  equipment  to  the 
best  advantage.  His  voice  is  dull,  and  choked, 
and  consequently  has  no  carrying  power,  and  it 
is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  musical.  It  is  no  more 
attractive  than  Mr.  Churchill's,  and  it  has  not 
the  strident  quality  which  the  latter's  voice  has, 
nor  has  Mr.  Baldwin  the  latter's  capacity  for  throw- 
ing his  utterances  into  relief,  for  emphasizing,  for 
courting  the  cheers  of  his  friends.  A  juvenile  self- 
consciousness  often  makes  him  haste  over  his  speeches. 
He  scampers  through  them,  as  a  schoolboy  scampers 
through  an  unwelcome  task.  If  he  does  on  any 
occasion  emphasize  and  deliberately  give  point  to 
his  utterance,  he  does  so  without  any  material 
improvement  of  voice  but  merely  by  slowing  down 
and  pausing.  He  has  delicate  and  generous  feelings 
and  these  sometimes  master  him,  imparting  intensity 
and  solemnity  to  his  voice,  but  so  destitute  of  colour 
and  flexibility  is  it  that  it  never  represents  in  any 
adequate  degree  the  emotions  of  the  speaker.  There 
are  few  men  whose  calling  involves  public  speech 
who  have  been  given  such  a  poor  voice  by  Nature, 
and  local  accent  has  not  helped  to  improve  it. 
Some  of  his  vowels  are  distinctly  suspect.  In  this 
important  matter  he  has  not  the  purity  which  is 
usually  found  in  public  school  and  university  men 
of  his  generation.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  this 
very  indifferent  voice  sounds  well  on  the  wireless 
and  has  qualities  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  capricious 
microphone  which  are  not  perceptible  in  ordinary 
speaking. 

Of  his  interest  in  literature  and  of  his  knowledge 
of  it  there  is  no  doubt.  He  is  one  of  the  few  members 
of  the  House  who  venture  to  make  quotations. 
These  are  sometimes  from  the  classics,  more  often 
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they  are  from  English  literature  and  they  cover 
a  wide  range  and  include  books  which  are  not 
much  read  by  the  ordinary  man.  His  addresses 
outside  the  House  have  a  real  literary  flavour  and 
sometimes  a  poetical  quality.  That  picture,  for 
example,  of  what  England  means  to  him  was  truly 
delightful.  The  smell  of  the  country,  the  quiet 
music  of  the  countryside  were  in  it.  But  literary 
grace  is  not  apparent  in  the  run  of  his  speeches 
in  the  House.  The  language  is  often  cumbrous. 
He  constantly  uses  such  objectionable  expressions 
as  "  That  is  this "  and  even  good  passages  are 
spoiled  by  the  introduction  of  unnecessary  words 
which  detract  from  what  otherwise  is  excellent.  It 
may  be  said  in  defence  of  his  style  that  it  is  based 
on  an  admirable  principle,  that  of  finding  the  simplest 
forms  of  expression.  And  certainly  simplicity  is  a 
great  quality,  but  simplicity  must  be  accompanied 
both  by  strength  and  grace.  A  simple  style  which 
is  loose  or  clumsy  is  not  to  be  commended. 

Rhetoric  is  undoubtedly  abhorrent  to  Mr.  Bald- 
win. It  is  not  likely  that  even  if  he  desired  to  do 
so  he  could  envelop  himself  in  the  clouds  of  speech 
which  Mr.  Churchill  gathers  round  him,  and  even 
if  he  could  his  simple  nature  would  revolt  from 
such  a  useless  display.  He  is  in  some  senses  a 
scholar,  but  he  does  not  love  pedantry  and  he  most 
appreciates  the  simple,  direct  yet  often  poetical 
speech  of  the  countryfolk.  Just  as  Wordsworth  in 
his  earlier  days  not  only  used  for  his  ballads  the 
language  of  the  common  people  but  evolved  his 
theory  of  Poetic  Diction  which  treated  that  speech 
as  the  ideal  means  of  poetical  expression,  so  Mr. 
Baldwin  might  champion  the  speech  of  the  country- 
side as  the  model  on  which  the  public  speaker  ought 
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to  base  his  language.  Certain  it  is  that  many  a 
countryman  would  be  puzzled  by  the  wealth  of 
Mr.  Churchill's  language  but  that  no  countryman 
would  be  unable  to  understand  Mr.  Baldwin.  The 
tang  of  the  countryside  is  in  his  speaking.  A  farmer 
who  had  an  eye  for  something  more  than  crops, 
who  had  a  feeling  for  Nature  and  who  had  read 
widely  in  the  best  literature  might  speak  as  Mr. 
Baldwin  does  at  his  best.  Indeed,  if  one  deducts 
the  charm  of  quaint  and  effective  literary  allusion 
which  sometimes  adorns  Mr.  Baldwin's  speeches, 
the  qualities  which  give  his  speaking  whatever  merit 
it  has  are  the  qualities  which  are  found  in  the  best 
rustic  speech. 

A  great  deal  of  this  analysis  is  unflattering,  and 
the  result  of  it  must  be  that  the  reader  will  form  a 
low  opinion  of  Mr.  Baldwin's  speaking  capacity. 
The  analysis,  however,  does  not  profess  to  be  com- 
plete. It  has  omitted  one  quality  which  appears 
in  much  of  Mr.  Baldwin's  inferior  speaking,  and 
it  has  ignored  the  fact  of  his  occasional  rise  to  a 
higher  level.  The  omitted  element  is  the  humour 
in  which  he  delights.  It  is  like  everything  else 
in  his  speaking — quite  simple,  but  it  is  not  entirely 
unself-conscious.  It  pleases  him  as  much  as  it 
pleases  his  audience  ;  it  pleases  the  schoolboy  who 
has  never  been  driven  out  of  Mr.  Baldwin  but 
remains  in  him  and  shows  his  presence  in  various 
ways.  Mr.  Baldwin's  schoolboy  is  not  of  the  same 
kind  as  Mr.  Churchill's  one.  He  is  not  at  all  bois- 
terous, he  is  quiet,  has  a  teasing  quality  at  times 
as  of  one  who  pokes  fun  at  his  friends  and  intends 
no  harm.  His  humour  has  a  great  deal  of  the  droll 
about  it,  and  there  is  just  a  hint  of  cynicism  in  it, 
but  of  sourness  or  savagery  it  has  not  the  smallest 
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trace.  It  is  the  kind  of  humour  which  one  would 
expect  in  the  family  circle  from  a  thoroughly  amiable 
youth  with  an  irrepressible  comic  tendency.  It  is 
pointed  at  himself  as  well  as  at  others  and  often  he 
laughs  at  himself.  Probably  it  has  its  spring  in  a 
free  and  happy  mind,  for  it  has  appeared  much  less 
often  since  political  embarrassments  began  to  crowd 
upon  him.  In  the  earlier  days  of  his  Prime  Minister- 
ship and  during  his  stay  at  the  Treasury  it  showed 
itself  frequently,  but  the  blasting  of  his  hopes  by 
the  events  of  1926  dried  up  the  spring  of  humour. 
Without  it  his  speeches  lose  charm. 

The  most  interesting  fact  in  Mr.  Baldwin's  speaking 
history  is  that  he  has  the  credit  of  having  delivered 
one  of  the  most  memorable  of  recent  Parliamentary 
speeches.  The  famous  Peace  in  Our  Time  speech 
may  be  belittled  by  the  admirer  of  rhetoric,  and 
he  may  indulge  in  sarcasm  over  the  decadent  taste 
which  could  praise  such  a  speech  as  if  it  were  a 
masterpiece.  He  will  probably  contrast  it  with 
the  elaborate  products  of  rhetoric  which  dazzled 
and  delighted  former  Parliaments  and  treat  it  as 
a  quite  contemptible  performance.  But  he  will  be 
wrong  and  will  prove  that  his  range  of  appreciation 
is  painfully  limited.  Of  course  it  was  not  a  master- 
piece such  as  many  Parliamentary  orations  have 
been.  Even  to  apply  to  it  the  name  "  oration " 
would  be  to  court  ridicule.  Rhetoric,  however, 
is  not  the  only  form  of  effective  speech.  The  test 
of  speech  is  the  effect  it  produces,  and  where  an 
effect  is  produced  it  is  useless  to  belittle  a  speech. 
If  the  finer,  more  thoughtful  minds  in  an  audience 
are  conscious  of  a  sudden  uplifting,  if  they  are  aware 
that  their  emotions  have  been  touched,  and  if  the 
speaker  has  never  deviated  from  the  simple,  it  is 
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certain  that  he  has  shown  some  rare  and  distin- 
guished quality.  Now,  no  one  who  was  present 
in  the  House  of  Commons  when  Mr.  Baldwin's 
much  quoted  speech  was  delivered,  can  deny  that 
it  made  a  great  impression.  The  truth  is  that 
the  House  was  fascinated  by  its  best  passages,  not 
stirred  to  passion,  or  excited  in  any  of  its  baser 
feelings,  but  compelled  to  listen  silently  as  it  would 
listen  to  an  extremely  good  storyteller,  one  whose 
story  was  enthralling  and  who  told  it  as  if  its  pathos 
and  beauty  were  part  of  himself.  I  can  testify 
to  the  impressions  which  the  speech  produced  upon 
myself.  As  I  listened  to  it  I  felt  an  unexpected 
exaltation.  It  was  as  if  I  had  been  suddenly  lifted 
from  the  valleys  into  the  pure  air  of  the  mountain 
top,  and  I  was  aware  of  a  slight  mist  of  tears  over 
my  eyes. 

To  what  was  this  impression  due  ?  Largely,  I 
think,  to  the  wonderfully  beautiful  and  simple 
pictures  of  "  Baldwins  "  as  it  was  when  the  speaker 
was  a  boy,  a  patriarchal  kind  of  establishment  in 
which  the  head  of  the  firm  was  more  like  a  father 
than  anything  else.  No  one  who  heard  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  idyllic  conditions  in  that  Victorian  work- 
shop will  ever  forget  the  pictures  of  master  and 
men.  They  were  as  genuine  and  moving  as  the 
pictures  of  humble  family  life  in  the  "  Cottar's 
Saturday  Night."  Their  fidelity,  their  boldness 
and  simplicity  of  outline  were  superb  and  their 
colouring  was  delightful.  They  had  an  autobio- 
graphic value  too.  Not  only  were  they  pictures 
of  what  Mr.  Baldwin  himself  had  seen,  but  they 
were  a  part  of  himself,  and  out  of  these  early  sur- 
roundings of  peace  and  goodwill  had  grown  his 
industrial  ideals.    The  whole  speech  was  an  unusual 
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one  for  the  House  of  Commons.  Anything  so  per- 
sonal, so  descriptive,  so  confessional  was  a  surprising 
thing  to  be  spoken  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
its  surprising  character  was  increased  by  the  sup- 
pressed intensity  with  which  it  was  delivered.  Men 
with  a  voice  and  with  an  art  which  Mr.  Baldwin 
could  never  claim  must  have  envied  the  perfectly 
artistic  effect  which  sincerity  and  emotion  produced 
that  day. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  seldom  that  Mr.  Baldwin 
provides  such  a  feast  of  simple  beauty.  It  seems 
that  he  must  have  a  very  human  topic  to  discuss 
if  he  is  to  touch  his  hearers  and  that  his  idealism 
must  be  unhindered  in  its  flight.  If  he  is  compelled 
to  pose  as  the  realist  or  if  unpalatable  compromises 
are  thrust  upon  him,  his  muse  altogether  deserts 
him  and  he  is  left  only  with  the  dry  husks  of  speech. 
Seldom  since  that  day  has  he  approached  the  same 
simple  greatness.  Once  or  twice,  during  the  indus- 
trial crisis  of  1926  he  came  near  it.  The  speech 
which  he  delivered  on  the  eve  of  the  General  Strike 
describing  the  course  of  the  coal  negotiations  had 
an  intense  and  intimate  note  in  it  and  revealed 
the  same  lofty  idealism.  There  was  a  poignant 
simplicity  in  the  account  of  his  own  emotions,  as 
the  negotiations  tottered  towards  disaster,  and  again 
it  was  impossible  not  to  be  moved  by  the  obvious 
sincerity  of  the  baffled  idealist.  That  outburst  of 
passionate  regret  was  the  swan-song  of  a  disappointed 
dreamer  and  in  the  bitter  months  which  followed 
his  hopes  were  ground  to  powder  between  the  upper 
and  nether  millstones  of  blind  capitalism  and  fool- 
hardy trade  unionism.  Never  since  he  became 
Prime  Minister  had  his  speech  fallen  to  so  low  a 
level  as  it  did  in  the  dragging  months  of  the  long 
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drawn  out  stoppage.  It  became  distressingly  anaemic. 
It  was  halting,  pallid,  feeble.  In  these  months 
any  stranger  to  the  House  who  heard  him  must 
have  thought  that  never  had  such  a  feeble  speaker 
been  Prime  Minister  of  England. 

His  speech  continues  to  droop,  but  recently  there 
have  been  signs  of  revival.  Air  accidents  do  not 
provide,  it  might  be  thought,  a  very  fruitful  topic 
for  an  effective  speech.  Yet  Mr.  Baldwin's  speech 
on  that  subject  was  the  first  characteristic  one  which 
the  House  had  heard  from  him  for  long.  There 
were  some  thoroughly  characteristic  touches  in  his 
description  of  the  true  airman's  temperament  and 
in  the  peroration  there  was  such  a  picture  as  Mr. 
Baldwin  can  draw — simple  but  moving.  It  was  a 
picture  of  a  London  Air  Raid,  the  barrage  just 
beginning  as  members  of  Parliament  hurried  home- 
ward, and  as  it  began  the  intrepid  airmen  climbing 
the  black  sky,  illumined  only  by  the  baleful  rays 
of  the  searchlights,  into  the  hell  above,  hunting 
and  being  hunted. 

From  this  description  it  will  be  apparent  that  Mr. 
Baldwin  is  not  easy  to  classify.  Most  Parliamentary 
speakers  fall  into  their  classes  naturally,  and  they 
present  little  or  no  difficulty  to  the  critic.  At  the 
worst  they  may  cause  him  some  doubt  as  to  what 
degree  of  excellence  or  dullness  they  have,  but 
their  grade  can  be  easily  determined.  Not  so  with 
Mr.  Baldwin.  One  moment  the  critic  feels  dis- 
posed to  thrust  him  into  the  lower  circles  of  speech  ; 
at  another  he  is  compelled  to  lift  him  into  the  higher 
ones,  and  to  add  to  the  critic's  confusion,  at  the 
very  moment  when  he  is  placing  him  in  the  higher 
circles  of  the  hierarchy  he  is  acutely  conscious  of 
his    imperfections    and    limitations.     In    short,    Mr. 
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Baldwin  at  such  times  takes  the  matter  into  his 
own  hands  and  without  asking  the  critic's  permis- 
sion pushes  his  way  up  into  the  select  circle.  The 
critic  may  seek  to  guard  it  against  all  apparently 
intrusive  entrance  ;  he  may  recite  the  qualifications 
which  are  required  from  those  who  are  allotted  a 
place  there  and  may  refuse  to  recognize  the  claims 
of  one  who  lacks  many  of  them,  but  his  resistance 
breaks  down  and  unless  he  is  a  pedant  and  the 
victim  of  his  own  rules,  he  has  to  give  Mr.  Baldwin 
his  pass.  Why  ?  Simply  because  the  title  to  be 
regarded  as  worthy  of  special  honour  cannot  be 
denied  to  one  who  by  his  words  can  touch  the  minds 
of  men  to  finer  issues  and  can  draw  simple  and 
beautiful  pictures  which  people  love  to  keep  in  their 
memories. 

In  all  our  judgments  of  speech  we  must  preserve 
elasticity.  Especially  must  we  remember  that  there 
are  degrees  of  excellence  and  that  all  the  members 
of  the  exalted  circles  have  not  the  same  amount 
of  it.  We  must  remember  too  that  there  is  a  paradox 
of  eloquence  and  that  defects  and  limitations  which 
seem  to  make  noble  speech  impossible  disappear, 
or  are  transmuted,  when  the  spirit  of  speech  takes 
possession  of  one. 

Characterization  of  a  speaker  based  merely  on 
observation  is  a  risky  thing.  Yet  one  would  venture 
the  guess  that  Mr.  Baldwin  has  no  natural  compul- 
sion towards  speech,  that  if  the  accident  of  his  being 
a  politician  had  not  made  speaking  unavoidable, 
he  would  never  have  chosen  it  as  his  form  of  expres- 
sion. But  he  has  a  literary  sense  and  a  literary 
judgment,  and  probably  he  has  literary  cravings. 
We  must  not  forget  that  he  is  a  cousin  of  Mr.  Kip- 
ling and  that  he  may  have  some  of  his  inborn  desire 
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for  expression.  It  seems  legitimate  to  guess  that 
when  in  the  course  of  his  official  speaking  a  topic 
arises  which  stirs  his  imagination  or  touches  his 
emotions,  he  breaks  out  naturally,  without  pre- 
meditation, into  one  of  those  pictures  or  emotional 
passages.  It  is  the  literary  man  in  him  who  is 
responsible  for  these  invasions  of  the  higher  regions 
of  speech,  or  more  accurately  it  is  the  warm  human 
element  in  him  which  under  other  circumstances 
might  have  made  him  follow  Mr.  Kipling's  calling 
but  which  under  the  circumstances  of  a  political 
career  forces  him  to  diverge  from  the  dusty  road 
of  his  usual  speech  into  these  green  places.  Let 
there  be  no  mistake.  These  passages  move  in  the 
way  I  have  described,  but  there  is  nothing  exalted 
or  inspired  in  the  speaker  himself,  as  he  delivers 
them.  There  is  feeling  of  course,  but  he  is  not 
over-mastered  and  he  does  not  take  physical  posses- 
sion of  his  audience,  as  the  real  orator  does.  Still 
less  is  there  acting  or  elocution.  The  simile  of  the 
storyteller  comes  back  to  me  when  I  try  to  analyse 
the  secret  of  Mr.  Baldwin.  He  is  never  much  raised 
above  the  conversational  in  manner.  He  simply 
reads  or  tells  his  story,  as  a  man  who  felt  it  intensely 
would  tell  it  among  his  friends.  A  narrative  well 
told  at  the  fireside  will  move  the  listening  group, 
though  the  speaker  has  no  gifts  of  elocution.  So 
it  is  with  Mr.  Baldwin. 

I  have  often  thought  that  he  had  some  resemblance 
in  these  and  in  other  respects  to  Abraham  Lincoln. 
No  one  would  class  him  with  Lincoln  in  greatness 
and  resoluteness  of  character,  but  he  has  the  same 
homely  qualities,  the  same  shrewdness,  the  same 
rustic  simplicity,  the  same  inclination  to  humour, 
and  he  has  the  same  facility  for  simple  but  moving 
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language.  Few  people  probably  would  count  Lincoln 
among  the  great  orators  of  the  world,  yet  there 
are  speeches  of  his  more  widely  known  than  those 
of  any  of  the  rhetorical  masters  and  they  are  likely 
to  endure  as  long  as  the  English  language  itself. 
Mr.  Baldwin  has  no  such  claim  to  fame,  but  in 
his  speech,  as  in  some  other  things,  in  his  speech 
indeed  just  because  of  his  likeness  in  certain  traits 
of  character,  he  resembles  Lincoln  and  may  not 
be  inaptly  regarded  as  our  nearest  analogue  to  him. 
We  can  think  of  him  without  folly  as  being  in  his 
best  speaking  moods  a  miniature  of  Lincoln.  He 
might  modestly  disown  even  a  slight  comparison 
to  him  but  he  would  not  be  displeased  by  it. 
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IF  the  occasion  of  a  speech  were  to  be  regarded 
as  the  test  of  its  fame,  no  speech  in  our  history 
would  be  so  famous  as  Sir  Edward  Grey's  on  the 
fateful  eve  of  the  Great  War.  Occasion,  however, 
even  the  most  momentous,  is  not  sufficient  to  endow 
a  speech  with  the  attributes  of  real  greatness.  In 
spite  of  the  tense  atmosphere  of  the  House  and  the 
vastness  of  the  issue,  in  spite  too  of  the  nobility  of 
temper  displayed  by  the  speaker,  the  speech  could 
not  honestly  be  called  a  great  one.  Readers  of  it  in 
future  generations  will  not  be  thrilled  by  it ;  perhaps 
they  will  find  its  language  sadly  unimaginative  and 
its  mood  strangely  cold.  Yet  there  was  something 
fine  in  the  austerity  of  phrase,  and  in  the  absence  of 
declamation  both  of  which  were  peculiarly  char- 
acteristic of  the  speaker.  That  he  was  moved  to  his 
depths  no  one  could  deny,  but  it  has  never  been  his 
habit  to  show  his  heart  to  the  world  or  to  let  his 
feelings  colour  and  warm  his  language.  The  speech 
in  its  purity  of  phrasing  and  its  avoidance  of  the 
rhetoric  of  sentiment  or  passion  was  thoroughly  in 
character  ;  it  was  what  those  who  knew  his  mental 
habit  would  have  expected. 

All  through  his  career  his  so-called  coldness  has 
been  at  once  his  weakness  and  his  strength.     It  has 
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repelled  some  ;  it  has  also  attracted  the  confidence 
and  esteem  of  many.  In  stormy  times  when  passion 
was  loosened  he  kept  his  coolness  of  temper  and 
utterance,  and  sometimes  the  very  calmness  of  his 
demeanour  proved  an  irritant.  Thus  in  the  hot  days 
of  debate  upon  the  South  African  War  his  speeches, 
passionless  though  they  were,  kindled  much  resent- 
ment and  occasionally  he  was  assailed  almost  brutally 
by  the  indignant  Irish  party.  This  impression  of 
coldness  and  detachment  is  the  most  rooted  of  the 
impressions  he  made  in  these  now  remote  days, 
and  his  manner  has  not  materially  altered  since 
then.  Everything  connected  with  him  combined  to 
produce  this  impression.  His  face  was  passionless, 
and  sharply  cut  like  a  bird's,  his  voice  was  clear, 
with  no  warm  tones  in  it,  his  language  was  wholly 
unadorned,  precise,  simple,  accurate,  austerely  dig- 
nified. Nothing  interrupted  the  calm  flow  of  his 
utterance.  He  never  condescended  upon  a  vivid 
gesture  or  upon  a  vivid  phrase  ;  his  tone  never 
varied,  never  rose  or  fell,  never  quivered.  Some 
might  think  that  such  coldness  must  have  been 
repulsive,  but  it  was  in  fact  permeated  by  a  subtle 
charm. 

There  is  a  coldness  which  cuts  and  nips  like  sleet. 
The  weapons  of  some  speakers  and  debaters  may 
be  said  to  have  the  ice-brook's  temper.  No  such 
metaphors  are  suggested  by  Lord  Grey's  calm,  clear 
utterances.  If  a  simile  has  to  be  found  to  describe 
the  effect  which  they  produce  we  must  seek  for  it 
among  the  cool,  pleasant  things  of  nature  and  prob- 
ably we  shall  find  the  most  apt  one  in  a  fountain 
which  sends  up  its  cooling  water  into  the  warm 
air,  or  in  a  stream  which  flows  quietly  through  the 
fields.     His   speeches   produce   upon  hearers   accus- 
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tomed  to  heated  utterances  an  analogous  effect  to 
that  of  these  cooling  things  of  nature.  Such  calm- 
ness is  so  rare  that  it  causes  one  to  speculate  as  to 
its  cause.  Is  it  the  expression  of  his  character  or  is 
it  the  result  of  something  outward,  perhaps  of  his 
early  environment  ?  It  is  not  altogether  fanciful  to 
associate  it  with  the  environment  of  his  early  political 
career.  Men's  habits  of  speech  are  in  a  measure 
at  least  conditioned  by  the  temper  and  mental 
constitution  of  the  audiences  they  address.  Even 
a  cold-natured  man  would  acquire  some  warmth 
of  expression,  if  he  were  constantly  speaking  to 
audiences  of  exuberantly  minded  people,  full  of 
vivid  life,  always  eager  to  applaud,  and  the  warmest 
blooded  of  men  would  be  chilled  if  he  constantly 
addressed  immobile  audiences  which  never  dreamed 
of  laughing  or  cheering. 

The  first  time  that  I  had  some  insight  into  Lord 
Grey's  habitual  calmness  was  when  I  accompanied 
him  to  some  meetings  in  his  constituency.  A  meet- 
ing of  farmers  which  I  heard  him  address  will  always 
be  remembered  by  me,  because  of  its  strange  silence 
and  almost  deathlike  impassivity.  It  was  held  in  a 
dimly-lit  schoolroom,  the  speakers  stood  on  a  plank 
which  served  as  a  platform,  and  the  room  was  full  of 
bearded  automata.  Powerful,  granitic-looking  men 
they  all  were,  and  they  listened  with  such  an  impas- 
sive air  that  only  an  expert  in  their  physiognomy 
could  have  told  that  they  were  listening  at  all. 
Not  a  single  change  of  expression  took  place  in 
those  stolid  faces  which  might  have  indicated  appre- 
ciation or  understanding.  Lord  Grey  spoke  for  an 
hour  in  a  heavy  brooding  silence,  receiving  no 
response  and  probably  expecting  none.  To  have 
heard  such  an  audience  burst  into  laughter  or  cheer- 
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ing  would  have  been  as  wonderful  as  to  have  seen 
rocks  melt.  The  jester,  the  exhibitor  of  fireworks, 
the  gaudy  or  the  fanciful  rhetorician  would  have 
been  paralysed  by  the  Gorgon  stare  of  that  audience. 
Nothing  but  plain  straightforward  statement  and 
argument  was  possible  among  such  men.  Picture 
a  mere  stripling  beginning  his  public  career  among 
such  people,  for  years  speaking  to  no  others  except 
the  little  clusters  of  hearty  fishermen  on  the  Nor- 
thumbrian coast,  and  it  becomes  easy  to  under- 
stand how  Lord  Grey  has  all  his  life  been  noted 
for  restraint  and  reserve.  Also  take  into  account 
the  fact  that  he  is  of  the  same  race  as  these  men 
and  it  becomes  still  easier  to  see  how  inevitable 
it  was  that  his  utterances  should  be  cast  in  this 
sober  mould.  There  is  a  difference,  however,  be- 
tween Lord  Grey  and  that  audience,  the  difference 
between  calmness  and  control  on  the  one  hand  and 
stolidity  on  the  other.  Whether  we  could  guess  it 
or  not  from  his  public  speech,  we  know  that  Lord 
Grey  is  susceptible  to  poetry,  appreciates  it  and 
even  cherishes  it,  and  that  a  favourite  occupation  of 
his  in  earlier  days  was  to  spend  an  hour  or  two  with 
his  fellow  Northumbrian,  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Burt, 
the  miners'  leader,  capping  quotations  of  great 
poetical  passages.  It  fits  in  with  Lord  Grey's  sim- 
plicity and  quietness  that  Wordsworth  is  one  of  his 
favourite  poets. 

I  have  selected  the  elements  of  coldness  and  calm- 
ness in  Lord  Grey's  speech  for  special  consideration 
and  emphasis.  There  are  others,  however,  quite  as 
noteworthy,  and  of  these  the  most  important  are  his 
simplicity  and  his  unconscious  authoritativeness. 
His  words,  his  constructions,  his  use  of  voice  are  all 
marked    by    the    same    simplicity    and    artlessness. 
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There  is  no  grandiloquence  and  equally  little  suffu- 
sion of  language  by  emotion  ;  the  sentences  are 
short  and  can  be  grasped  without  any  tension  of  mind, 
and  the  voice  is  rarely  altered  ;  its  tones  are  always 
those  of  cultured  conversation,  and  such  is  the  quality 
of  his  voice  that  he  can  make  himself  heard  easily 
without  the  slightest  straining.  This  simplicity  finds 
room  for  dignity.  It  is  not  the  simplicity  of  the 
mere  plain  man  or  the  rustic.  There  is  an  unmis- 
takable flavour  of  the  aristocratic  in  it,  not  haughti- 
ness but  genuine,  unaffected  dignity.  Of  self- 
importance  or  oracular  pretentiousness,  Lord  Grey's 
speech  is  entirely  free,  yet  there  is  a  certain  note  of 
finality  and  decisiveness  in  it.  He  does  not  either 
directly  or  indirectly  invite  his  hearers  to  accept  his 
pronouncement  upon  a  matter  as  the  conclusive 
one,  yet  he  immediately  produces  the  impression 
that  he  is  speaking  with  authority  and  his  hearers 
are  compelled  to  pay  heed  to  him  and  to  ask  them- 
selves whether  they  can  possibly  disregard  his  view. 

This  authoritativeness  has  characterized  his  speak- 
ing from  an  early  stage  in  his  career,  and  it  helped 
to  secure  for  him  quite  a  unique  place  in  the  life 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  was  never  a  prolific 
speaker,  never  sought  to  gain  a  position  for  himself 
as  a  debater  always  ready  to  champion  his  party's 
cause.  He  never  was  one  of  the  leaders  who  are 
brought  to  every  great  debate  to  clinch  the  party's 
argument.  In  later  years,  as  foreign  affairs  became 
more  and  more  a  preoccupation,  he  almost  dropped 
out  of  the  debates.  The  very  rarity  of  his  inter- 
ventions lent  importance  to  them  and  a  speech  by 
him  was  a  notable  event.  Rarity,  however,  did  not 
account  for  the  extraordinary  hearing  which  he 
always  received.     No  other  recent  House  of  Commons 
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man  has  been  heard  with  such  obvious  deference 
and  attention.  Other  men  have  got  as  full,  perhaps 
a  fuller  audience,  and  they  have  received  far  more 
cheers.  Yet  good  judges  of  hearings  would  unhesi- 
tatingly say  that  the  most  remarkable  one  and  the 
one  perhaps  to  be  coveted  most  was  given  to  him. 
When  he  spoke,  the  House  did  not  cheer  or  laugh  ; 
it  listened  with  a  strange  air  of  engrossment  which 
immediately  attracted  notice.  The  concentration  of 
the  hearing  was  the  striking  quality  of  it.  It  re- 
minded one  of  the  attention  which  a  great  preacher 
exacts  from  his  congregation.  Members  sat  forward 
— with  every  mark  of  eagerness  and  with  extra- 
ordinary signs  of  expectation.  It  seemed  as  if  they 
expected  golden  wisdom  from  him. 

At  first  the  spectator  was  inclined  to  think  that 
the  intensity  of  the  attention  was  disproportionate 
to  the  quality  of  the  speech.  Such  a  quiet,  unpre- 
tending utterance  seemed  not  to  deserve  or  require 
such  close  study.  Probably,  however,  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  hearing  was  due  to  two  things 
which  the  casual  spectator  did  not  at  first  appreciate 
— a  quality  of  the  speech  itself  and  the  character 
of  the  speaker.  The  true  quality  of  the  speech  was 
disguised  by  the  simplicity  and  easiness  of  its  con- 
struction and  delivery,  and  these  very  characteristics 
made  the  closest  attention  necessary.  In  speeches 
which  are  either  constructed  on  a  highly  artificial 
plan  or  which  are  the  spontaneous  products  of  an 
exuberant  mind  there  are  large  portions  which  are 
mere  elaboration  or  decoration,  and  the  hearer  can 
safely  withdraw  his  attention  from  them.  But  in 
Lord  Grey's  speeches  there  are  no  such  passages  ; 
points  are  not  elaborated  ;  sentences  are  used  only  to 
convey  fact  and  argument  and  never  for  the  purpose 
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of  pleasing  the  fancy.     Lord   Grey  is   a   master  of 
economy,  parsimonious  in  his  use  of  words.     Every 
sentence  adds  something  to  the  argument  or  statement 
which    he    is    making.     His    conversational    method 
with  its  avoidance  of  any  parade  of  his  purpose  makes 
it  easy  to  overlook  essential  details  of  his  argument 
— hence  the  need  for  the  most  watchful  attention. 
When  a  speaker  draws  up  for  his  audience  a  scheme 
of  speech  and  presents  it  at  the  beginning  or  when  he 
adopts  a  definite  method  of  division  by  which  his 
hearers  are  kept  constantly  informed  of  what  he  is 
doing,  it  is  easier  at  the  end  to  appreciate  exactly 
what  the  speaker  has  accomplished,   but  when  he 
moves    by    gradual    transitions    from    one    point    to 
another  and  never  announces  his  design  or  describes 
what  he  has  achieved,  it  is  quite  possible  to  miss  the 
full   significance   of  his   argument.     Close   attention 
revealed   the   completeness  of  Lord   Grey's   speech. 
I  remember  a  debate  which  signally  illustrated  this 
characteristic    of  it.     Lord    Grey    spoke    during    its 
course  in  his  usual  deliberate,  conversational  style, 
and  the  speech  did  not  strike  me  as  in  any  way  a 
remarkable  performance,  but  when  it  was  finished 
and  I  went  over  it  in  my  mind,   I  perceived  that 
it  had  covered  the  whole  ground  occupied  by  the 
controversy,  that  not  a  point  against  the  particular 
proposal  under  consideration  had  been  left  unnoticed 
and   that,   in   fact,    the   complete   case   against   the 
proposal  had  been  stated.     This  experience  made  me 
put  a  new  value  on  Lord  Grey's  speeches,  and  also 
made  me  realize  the  necessity  for  listening  to  him 
with  the  utmost  concentration. 

This  particular  quality  of  his  speaking,  however, 
is  not  sufficient  to  explain  the  extraordinary  hearing 
which   has  always  been   accorded   to  him.     It  is  a 
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tribute  to  character,  and  it  is  the  result  which  his 
character,  exhibiting  itself  in  his  speaking,  produces 
upon  his  audience.  Many  things  are  conveyed  by 
speech  which  we  ourselves  may  not  directly  will  to 
communicate  to  our  audiences  ;  moral  qualities, 
quite  unconsciously,  find  expression  in  our  speaking, 
and  the  audience  is  attracted  or  repelled  by  them, 
according  to  their  particular  nature.  It  must  also 
be'  remembered  that  the  House  of  Commons  has 
other  means  of  ascertaining  a  man's  character  than 
merely  hearing  his  speeches.  He  is  personally  known 
to  a  portion  of  the  House  and  the  impression  which 
he  makes  upon  these  people  is  communicated  to  the 
other  members  through  the  usual  channels  of  gossip 
and  a  character-picture  of  a  man  becomes  the  com- 
mon property  of  the  House.  Now  there  is  one 
quality  which  has  the  power  of  impregnating  speech 
in  a  greater  degree  than  any  other,  and  that  is  sin- 
cerity. No  other  quality  is  so  easy  to  discern  and 
no  other  is  so  difficult  to  simulate.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  no  one  can  over  a  long  period  of  time  deceive 
an  assembly  on  this  cardinal  point  of  character. 
Sincerity  radiates  from  Lord  Grey.  It  is  the  key- 
note of  his  speech,  the  source  of  its  simplicity  and 
directness  and  authoritativeness.  Every  quality  of 
speech  which  I  have  singled  out  for  remark  is  an 
index  of  sincerity.  And  the  speech  did  not  stand 
alone  ;  it  had  as  companion  the  knowledge  which 
the  House  had  of  his  character  ;  to  all  he  was  known 
as  a  man  without  reproach,  as  one  who  had  no 
personal  ambitions  or  desires  to  gratify,  as  one  who 
disliked  the  public  glare  and  loved  the  quiet  of 
country  life,  as  one  to  whom  the  toils  and  responsi- 
bilities of  public  life  were  irksome.  The  House  knew 
that  when  he  spoke  he  was  immune  from  the  dis- 
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tracting  passions  which  deflect  judgment,  and  it 
therefore  believed  that  he  was  giving  voice  to  his 
honest  and  unbiassed  opinion.  But  honesty  and 
sincerity  would  not  of  themselves  have  won  the 
marvellous  hearing  which  I  have  described.  They 
were  supplemented  and  suffused  by  a  native  grace- 
fulness of  manner  and  phrasing,  pleasing  alike  to 
eye  and  ear. 
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MR.    CHURCHILL 

FEW  speakers  in  the  House  of  Commons  display 
undoubted  mastery  in  their  first  speech.  Glad- 
stone's maiden  speech  was  an  excellent  performance 
and  it  excited  favourable  comment  and  confident 
prediction,  but  it  did  not  stand  in  the  same  class 
as  the  later  speeches  which  enthralled  the  House. 
Disraeli's  first  Parliamentary  effort  was  a  grotesque 
failure,  and  the  man  who  was  destined  to  fascinate 
the  House  was  treated  with  less  courtesy  than  would 
have  been  shown  to  a  mountebank.  Not  so  with 
Mr.  Churchill  in  the  earliest  days  of  his  Parliament- 
ary career.  His  maiden  speech  was  not  a  striking 
one,  but  it  drew  a  crowded  House,  and  it  was  good 
enough  to  whet  curiosity.  His  second  speech,  deliv- 
ered before  he  had  been  six  months  in  the  House, 
placed  him  in  the  forefront  of  Parliamentary  fame. 
The  recollection  of  his  father's  prowess  was  both 
a  help  and  a  hindrance  to  him.  It  awakened  hope 
and  it  induced  interest,  but  it  created  an  exacting 
standard  for  judging  the  youthful  aspirant.  It  was 
the  father's  fame  which  gave  the  son  the  great  audi- 
ence which  listened  to  the  new  Churchillian  protest 
against  militarist  extravagance,  but  it  was  the  son's 
own  personality  which  made  the  speech  such  a  signal 
success. 

A  test  of  a  speech  is  how  it  reads  after  a  long  lapse 
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of  years,  when  the  immediate  occasion  of  it  has  lost 
all  practical  significance  and  is  perhaps  forgotten. 
If  it  reads  well  then,  especially  if  it  stands  out  in  the 
debate  like  a  great  peak  lifted  above  the  other  speeches 
into  the  bracing  altitudes,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  its  quality.  And  that  is  how  the  reader  re- 
gards the  speech  of  Mr.  Churchill  in  the  Brodrick 
Army  Corps  debate  of  1901,  when  he  studies  it  in 
the  now  almost  musty  Hansard.  The  massive  squad- 
ron of  words,  the  tumult  and  rush  of  the  sentences, 
the  impressive  gravity  of  the  plea,  the  marshalling 
of  the  argument,  the  occasional  coruscation  of  phrase, 
the  dignified  temper  of  mind  which  it  exhibits,  the 
challenging  yet  alluring  display  of  filial  loyalty  which 
provided  an  emotional  touch — all  combined  to  dis- 
tinguish it  not  only  from  the  rest  of  the  speeches 
in  the  debate,  but  from  the  great  mass  of  Parliament- 
ary speaking  in  general.  There  was  an  unusual 
amount  of  mature  thought  in  it  and  the  language 
was  thoroughly  adequate  to  the  thought.  When 
one  remembers  that  it  was  the  product  of  a  youth  of 
twenty-seven,  whose  previous  career  had  not  been 
at  all  political,  one  feels  that  maturity  was  its  most 
conspicuous  feature.  "  Precocious  "  is  the  adjective 
which  one  uses  instinctively  to  describe  the  stripling 
who  could  discourse  to  the  House  of  Commons  with 
such  ripeness  of  mind  and  with  such  gravity  of 
manner.  The  speech  produced  a  real  impression, 
but  how  much  more  effective  it  would  have  been  if 
the  speaker  had  been  possessed  of  a  better  elocution. 
Like  all  his  later  utterances  this  early  masterpiece 
suffered  from  the  niggardliness  of  a  stepmotherly 
nature  which  has  denied  Mr.  Churchill  the  graces 
and  charms  which  have  been  showered  on  others. 
I  have  employed  the  word  "  precocious  "  to  des- 
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cribe  Mr.  Churchill  at  the  beginning  of  his  career. 
Precocity  is  to  be  understood  as  connoting  that 
unexpected  maturity  which  co-exists  with  the  natural 
qualities  of  youth,  and  there  is  about  it  a  suggestion 
of  conscious  pride,  of  a  certain  swelling  sense  of 
knowing  more  and  being  wiser  than  one's  elders. 
To-day,  the  youth  of  twenty-seven  is  a  man  in  his 
fifties,  and  just  as  in  his  youth  people  were  surprised 
by  his  rich,  manly  mind,  so  in  his  middle  years  they 
are  repelled  or  delighted  by  his  inherent  school- 
boyishness,  by  the  pert  airs  and  irrepressible  mis- 
chievousness  which  show  themselves  so  frequently. 
More  and  more  he  gives  rein  to  the  boyish  qualities, 
to  jaunty  pertness,  to  provocative,  but  not  usually 
vindictive  taunting,  to  mock  heroics,  to  a  dazzling 
multiplication  of  words.  Of  all  these  traits  he  is 
thoroughly  conscious,  and  he  uses  them  in  an  exultant, 
sometimes  in  a  defiant  kind  of  way  which  is  essentially 
boyish.  The  very  grave  statesman  of  1901,  in  1928 
is  the  frolicsome,  mischievous  schoolboy,  and  often 
one  thinks  that  the  Chancellor  who  should  be  weighed 
down  with  his  burden  is  only  a  puckish  schoolboy, 
and  his  speeches  one  can  imagine  being  applauded 
by  a  crowd  of  straw-hatted  Harrow  boys  in  some 
noisy  school  parliament. 

If  the  outside  public  thinks  that  the  House  of 
Commons  resents  such  indecorous  roystering,  it 
only  shows  that  it  does  not  understand  the  House. 
Not  merely  this  House  revels  in  it,  but  all  recent 
Houses  have  loved  a  display  of  buffoonery.  So 
partial  is  the  House  to  the  simpler,  more  obvious 
kinds  of  humour,  that  a  joke  which  might  scarcely 
evoke  a  smile  in  many  other  assemblies  sends  it 
into  a  delirium  of  laughter.  Mr.  Churchill  is  natur- 
ally high-spirited  and  irrepressible,  but  all  his  out- 
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bursts  of  fun  have  not  their  origin  in  his  natural 
disposition.  Many  of  them  are  highly  manipulated 
and  carefully  premeditated  displays,  intended  to 
please  the  groundlings  of  the  House,  and  to  touch 
that  schoolboy  mood  which  lurks  beneath  the  sombre 
exterior  of  members.  Hence  the  spectacle  to  which 
he  has  now  accustomed  us,  minutes,  sometimes 
half-an-hour  of  a  speech  devoted  to  mere  frolic 
and  banter,  and  as  a  result  packed  lines  of  members 
shaking  with  laughter,  chortling,  chuckling,  roar- 
ing, as  if  the  House  were  a  music-hall. 

This  explosive  fun  is  sometimes  merely  clever,  but 
occasionally  its  freakishness  has  a  touch  of  genius 
about  it.  Unhesitatingly  I  would  select  as  the 
supreme  example  of  his  skill  in  this  puckish  sort  of 
thing,  the  farcical  ending  of  his  speech  on  the  British 
Gazette.  During  the  debate  a  Communistically- 
minded  Labour  Member  predicted  another  General 
Strike  and  gloried  in  the  prospect  of  it.  Mr. 
Churchill  saw  in  this  prophecy  the  possibility  of  an 
exceptionally  fetching  ending  to  his  own  speech. 
He  took  up  the  Labour  Member's  challenge,  he 
used  the  heroic  scale,  steadily  he  mounted  it,  tempt- 
ing the  House  to  expect  a  tremendous  climax  to 
the  defiance  ;  he  had  it  eagerly  waiting  for  the 
final  reply  which  Law  and  Order  would  make  to  the 
attack  upon  social  life,  some  terrific  thunderbolt 
which  would  be  launched  to  stop  the  strike,  and 
then  scarcely  relaxing  his  seeming  gravity,  with 
only  a  flicker  of  a  smile  about  his  stern  lips,  he  named 
the  frightful  penalty — the  publication  of  another 
British  Gazette.  It  was  an  anti-climax  with  a 
vengeance  !  For  the  crash  of  cheers  which  would 
have  greeted  some  Jovian  counter-stroke  there  was 
substituted  such  a  wild,  hysterical  shriek  of  laughter 
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as  is  seldom  heard.  That  was  a  real  stroke  of  genius, 
all  the  better  because  it  was  impromptu,  unlike  so 
much  of  Mr.  Churchill's  humour,  which  is  elaborately 
manufactured  and  carefully  stored  in  his  capacious 
memory.  So  much  of  the  impish  boy  is  there  in 
Mr.  Churchill  that  probably  he  was  prouder  of  that 
humorous  feat  than  of  some  serious  achievement  in 
politics. 

No  man  who  has  risen  to  great  political  position 
has  made  such  free  use  of  humour  as  he  has  done  ; 
no  one  has  dared,  as  he  has  done,  to  use  all  the 
lighter  forms  of  humour  as  the  constant  allies  of 
argument.  Of  course,  it  is  a  perilous  experiment, 
and  sometimes  he  only  narrowly  escapes  disaster. 
After  some  of  his  speeches  one  feels  that  the  humour 
has  degenerated  into  clowning,  that  he  has  grown 
so  enamoured  of  the  comedian's  role  as  to  forget  that 
the  jester  must  make  only  an  occasional  entrance  in 
order  to  help  the  debater  and  must  not  usurp  the 
debater's  place.  Sometimes,  when  poverty  of  argu- 
ment can  be  concealed  in  a  many-coloured  cloud  of 
farce  and  attention  can  be  diverted  by  brilliant 
fireworks,  he  may  find  it  convenient  to  forget  that 
salient  fact.  We  shall  never  completely  understand 
this  side  of  Mr.  Churchill,  if  we  think  of  it  merely 
as  the  natural  effervescence  of  a  buoyant  spirit. 
There  is  artifice  in  it  as  well  as  Nature. 

Nor  shall  we  have  a  proper  view  of  Mr.  Churchill 
if  we  allow  the  more  recent  prominence  of  his  humour 
to  obscure  the  serious  side  of  his  speaking.  Indeed, 
the  most  extraordinary  thing  about  his  mental 
composition  is  that  he  combines  this  freakish  extrava- 
gant Puckism  with  a  grave,  almost  philosophical 
temper  of  mind.  He  has  not  passed  through  the 
academic   groves    or    studied    in    the    philosophical 
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schools.  He  has  never  practised  the  logical  arts  as 
Lord  Balfour  has  done,  nor  has  he  any  metaphysical 
accomplishments,  but  he  loves  to  indulge  in  compre- 
hensive reflections,  to  gather  up  experience  into  a 
formula,  to  make  a  wide  survey  of  events.  He  has 
the  habits  of  an  opportunist  and  readily  accom- 
modates himself  to  changing  circumstances.  Yet  he 
delights  to  enunciate  political  doctrines  and  to  drape 
the  policies  of  the  moment  in  their  dignified  folds. 
He  moves  with  free,  proud  gait  among  the  great 
political  ideas  ;  he  can  make  impressive  allocutions 
regarding  the  fundamentals  of  society.  He  is  often 
diffuse  but  he  has  also  a  natural  bent  towards  epi- 
gram and  aphorism,  and  in  this  quasi-philosophical 
sphere  he  employs  his  epigrammatic  talent  to  the 
utmost  with  the  result  that  a  respectable  handbook 
of  political  wisdom  might  be  compiled  from  his 
speeches.  Thus  we  have  the  remarkable  fact  that 
the  politician  who  has  become  notorious  for  reck- 
lessness of  purpose  and  rashness  of  execution  has 
quite  deservedly  acquired  a  reputation  for  wisdom, 
and  the  man  who  is  considered  to  be  the  most  shame- 
less of  opportunists  appears  as  the  devotee  of  fixed 
political  ideas  and  the  facile  maker  of  political 
maxims.  Nor  is  this  profession  of  devotion  to  ideas 
a  masquerade  ;  it  is  the  product  of  something  deep 
and  permanent  in  his  mind.  There  does  not  exist 
identity  of  mind  between  Burke  and  Mr.  Churchill, 
yet  there  is  a  certain  undeniable  similarity  between 
them.  In  this  particular  sphere  of  polity  as  dis- 
tinguished from  policy,  the  latter's  name  can  with- 
out indulging  in  extravagance  be  mentioned  in  the 
same  breath  with  the  former.  If  Mr.  Churchill 
kept  down  the  exuberance  of  his  style,  he  might 
produce  a  speech  comparable  to  some  of  Burke's 
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finest.  Some  speeches  which  he  delivered  are  in 
fact  comparable  to  Burke's,  and  he  has  escaped 
Burke's  fate  of  being  the  Parliamentary  dinner- 
bell.  It  is  matter  for  regret  that  this  distinguished 
talent  of  his  is  in  these  recent  days  much  hidden 
in  a  napkin.  He  has  tired  of  trying  to  be  oracular 
and  is  too  easily  satisfied  with  the  jester's  role.  Occa- 
sionally, he  unwraps  his  talent  and  exhibits  it  to  the 
House,  but  in  the  napkin,  it  has  lost  some  of  its 
brilliance. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  say  that  Mr.  Churchill  is 
most  at  home  with  large  ideas  and  that  details  of 
policy  clog  his  genius,  nevertheless  it  is  true.     His 
acquisitive  faculty,  which  enables  him  to  "  get  up  ': 
almost  anything,  permits  him  to  master  a  mass  of 
complicated  detail,  but  he  has  no  gift  for  exposition 
and    he    does    not    illuminate    facts.     Whenever    he 
comes   into   contact   with   an   idea   he   kindles   and 
expands,  but  he  catches  no  fire  from  contact  with 
mere  facts.     That  is  why  his  tenure  of  the  Chancel- 
lorship of  the  Exchequer  has  added  little  or  nothing 
to  his  reputation  as  a  Parliamentary  speaker.     His 
Budget  speeches   have  been   massive  performances, 
of  that  solid   structure  which   characterizes   all  his 
utterances,  but  they  have  had  no  grace  or  charm. 
The   Parliamentary  chronicles   of  the  middle  years 
of  last  century  tell  us  of  Gladstone's  spell  over  figures 
and  relate  how  the  four  hours  of  a  Budget  statement 
were  swift-winged  and  seemed  to  be  only  a  fraction 
of  that  number.     Mr.  Churchill  can  confer  no  such 
happy  obliviousness  of  time  on  his  hearers.     Dur- 
ing the  delivery  of  his  Budget  speeches  time  is  not 
a  light-winged  bird  but  a  leaden-footed  wayfarer. 
No  picture  of  Mr.   Churchill  could  be  complete 
which    omitted    to    describe    his    fighting    qualities. 
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He  is  the  most  pugnacious  occupant  of  the  Treasury 
Bench  and  in  all  the  Governments  of  which  he  has 
been  a  member  none  has  been  so  eager  to  take  up 
every  challenge  offered  and  to  carry  war  into  the 
enemy's  camp.  His  pugnacity  does  not  break  out 
of  a  momentary  heat  ;  his  fighting  speeches  are 
carefully  prepared,  the  provocative  phrases  are  care- 
fully chosen  and  thoroughly  revised,  the  scathing 
denunciations  are  spiced  by  reference  to  an  expert 
prescription.  But  in  spite  of  their  careful  pre- 
paration they  are  hurtled  forth  with  the  fury  and 
force  of  an  impromptu  attack.  Scorn,  defiance, 
contempt  are  all  shouted  in  a  clangorous,  metallic 
tone,  which  has  the  authentic  war  note.  And  Mr. 
Churchill,  though  prepared  in  a  hyper  degree,  is 
not  a  slave  to  the  prepared  word  ;  he  can  impro- 
vise with  ease  ;  he  is  quick-witted,  quick-tempered, 
and  he  is  ready  to  meet  a  gibe  with  one  hotter,  or 
to  reply  firmly  to  defiance  suddenly  encountered. 
Of  one  thing  his  opponents  may  be  certain,  that 
he  will  not  take  any  onslaught  lying  down  but  that 
he  will  ride  full  tilt  to  meet  the  enemy.  He  is  a 
Hotspur,  impetuous  and  reckless,  unrestrained  by 
prudence  when  a  good  retort  is  leaping  to  his  lips, 
but  bursting  to  discharge  it,  be  the  consequences 
what  they  may. 

The  catalogue  of  his  qualities  is  bewilderingly 
contradictory.  Naturally  rash,  he  leaves  little  to 
chance  but  is  always  fully  prepared.  Arguments 
are  all  elaborated  beforehand  ;  so,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  most  of  the  humour,  and  the  composition  is  com- 
plete before  delivery  in  all  its  parts,  down  to  the 
last  syllable.  Whatever  faults  his  speeches  may  have, 
the  best  of  them  are  marvellously  well  thought  out  : 
they  are  planned  with  the  minute  care  of  the  archi- 
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tect.  They  are  elaborate  structures,  spacious,  lofty, 
impressive,  with  a  considerable  amount  of  florid 
ornamentation  at  times.  Some  speakers  suggest  the 
poet  ;  some  suggest  the  painter  or  the  musician. 
Mr.  Churchill  suggests  the  architect.  Another  com- 
parison is  possible — that  with  the  arranger  of  an 
old-world  battle.  He  stands  over  his  arguments 
and  his  phrases  like  a  general  over  an  army.  He 
groups  arguments,  posts  them  at  critical  points, 
arrays  them  in  shining  uniform,  then  hurls  them 
with  clatter  and  noise.  He  loves  colour  and  sound, 
but  the  colours  are  garish  and  the  sound  is  not 
melodious  ;  it  is  strident,  loud,  explosive.  He  be- 
lieves in  the  might  of  number,  and  does  not  fight 
with  a  small  army.  He  approves  of  piling  up  argu- 
ments and  still  more  of  piling  up  words.  His  voca- 
bulary is  the  largest  in  Parliament  ;  its  abundance 
is  prodigious.  Of  conciseness  and  brevity  he  has 
no  idea.  Where  one  word  would  content  other 
speakers  he  must  have  half-a-dozen.  By  this  prodi- 
gality his  meaning  is  not  enlarged  or  elucidated, 
but  colour  is  given  to  it,  and  his  desire  for  ingenuity 
is  gratified.  He  loves  this  display  of  words  ;  as  he 
indulges  in  it,  he  seems  to  say  to  his  audience — my 
stock  is  not  exhausted  yet — here  is  another  word — 
and  he  holds  up  the  fresh  comer,  as  it  were,  to  the 
admiration  of  his  hearers.  Often  the  effect  of  this 
prodigality  is  vulgar  rather  than  magnificent  and 
it  is  occasionally  ludicrous.  Sometimes  one  thinks 
that  it  is  not  a  habit  but  an  artifice  and  that  it  is 
practised,  because  of  its  contribution  to  the  humor- 
ous effect  of  a  speech. 

Mr.  Churchill's  speaking  often  has  rhythm,  the 
rhythm  of  a  storm  or  of  a  marching  host  or  of  a 
battle,  but  it  has  seldom  the  stately  rhythm  of  a 
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river  and  never  that  of  beautiful  music.  Indeed, 
he  gives  no  sign  that  there  is  music  in  his  soul  and 
certainly  nature  has  excluded  all  music  from  his 
voice.  It  is  a  limited  organ — with  few  notes  in  it, 
without  capacity  for  expressing  the  great  emotions, 
without  richness,  without  volume — hard,  metallic, 
clogged  as  if  his  mouth  had  a  stone  in  it.  He  speaks 
slowly,  so  slowly  that  the  parts  of  a  sentence  are  cut 
off  from  one  another.  This  staccato  style  becomes 
irritating  ;  when  he  catches  fire  it  is  replaced  by  a 
swifter  style,  but  the  voice  does  not  spontaneously 
enlist  in  the  service  of  his  ideas  ;  it  is  flogged  into 
energy  by  an  imperious  will,  and  the  effect  which 
the  speaker  aims  at  is  produced  by  resort  to  an 
artificial  rise  and  fall  of  voice,  the  grand  Parliamen- 
tary role  of  a  past  generation,  and  alas,  Mr.  Churchill 
lacks  the  splendid  depth  of  voice  which  is  necessary 
to  the  full  effect  of  that  archaic  modulation. 

Further  description  and  criticism  of  Mr.  Churchill 
may  be  gathered  together  round  the  attempted 
answer  to  the  question — is  he  an  orator  ?  We  use 
the  word  "orator"  very  carelessly  and  have  no 
definition  of  it  to  guide  us  in  the  application  of  the 
term  to  particular  speakers.  If  a  speaker  has  majesty 
of  language,  if  he  has  great  sonorousness  of  voice, 
if  he  has  unusual  impressiveness  of  manner,  we 
hasten  to  call  him  an  orator.  Noble  words,  noble 
gestures,  a  noble  voice  are  the  credentials  we  require 
from  an  orator.  It  is  true  that  if  a  speaker  has 
these  he  has  some  of  the  things  which  an  orator 
will  find  supremely  useful  and  which  most  orators 
have  had.  But  a  man  may  lack  any  of  these  things 
and  yet  be  an  orator,  and  such  is  the  nature  of  the 
oratorical  mind  that  at  the  moment  the  gift  of  tongues 
appears,  it  temporarily  supplies    the    speaker  with 
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what  he  lacks.  A  man  under  the  divine  afflatus  of 
speech  has  his  voice  enriched,  his  style  ennobled, 
his  bodily  presence  and  habits  dignified.  The  speci- 
fic difference  which  separates  the  orator  from  the 
herd  of  speakers  is  the  capacity  for  being  so  pos- 
sessed by  an  idea  or  a  purpose  that  he  becomes 
quite  unself-conscious,  has  his  whole  nature  fused 
as  if  by  some  internal  fire,  and  in  the  white  glow 
of  spirit  he  accomplishes  all  that  he  would  in  ordinary 
mood  produce  by  art  and  much  more. 

Now,  Mr.  Churchill  does  not  fulfil  the  demands 
of  the  popular  idea  of  the  orator.  He  has  no  nobility 
of  voice  or  gesture.  At  his  best,  his  sense  of  words 
and  his  faculty  of  building  the  lofty  argument  are 
such  that  one  reading  these  nobly-planned  majestic 
passages  would  easily  be  persuaded  that  their  author 
was  an  orator,  but  the  picture  of  the  speaker  which 
they  create  in  the  sympathetic  reader's  mind  is  not 
in  harmony  with  fact.  The  majesty  of  the  language 
is  impaired  by  the  inadequacies  and  defects  of  the 
voice.  Some  of  the  eighteenth-century  orators  would 
have  given  these  eloquent  passages  of  Mr.  Churchill 
their  true  oratorical  value. 

Still  less  does  Mr.  Churchill  satisfy  our  definition 
of  the  orator.  He  does  not  lose  his  consciousness  of 
self,  he  does  not  yield  to  a  sudden  inbreathing. 
These  resounding  passages  on  which  his  oratorical 
claims  are  based  are  not  the  product  of  inspiration, 
but  are  the  result  of  fastidious,  self-criticizing  art, 
which  polishes  them  and  refines  them  until  they  are 
as  perfect  as  the  author  can  make  them.  They 
are  reproduced  in  the  same  self-conscious  way. 
That  the  elocution  used  is  not  the  best  is  the  fault 
of  the  speaker's  endowment,  not  of  his  intention. 
His  purpose  fails  because  his  vocal  art  is  not  adequate 
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to  it,  but  it  is  none  the  less  a  purpose.  The  orator 
in  his  great  moments,  however,  is  lifted  above  the 
limited  sphere  of  purpose,  and  is  carried  aloft  into  the 
heaven  of  heavens,  where  he  holds  communion  with 
the  spiritual  in  some  of  its  many  forms.  That  is 
not  an  experience  of  Mr.  Churchill,  and  so  he  is  not 
an  orator.  He  is  an  artist  in  speech,  an  artist  as 
regards  the  technique  of  composition,  but  as  this 
side  of  his  artistry  lacks  the  necessary  complementary 
side  of  vocal  art,  there  are  men  inferior  to  him  in 
breadth  and  force  who  captivate  more.  Yet,  because 
of  his  superior  intellect  and  his  loftier  style,  he  towers 
above  most  of  them.  Strive  as  much  as  they  might, 
polish  as  long  as  they  liked,  they  would  not  pro- 
duce such  finished  and  satisfying  work  as  he  can. 
He  has  a  niche  of  his  own,  a  place  in  the  speak- 
ing hierarchy  above  the  fine  speakers,  the  quick 
debaters,  the  skilful  lawyers.  We  may  deny  him 
a  place  at  the  very  top  of  the  hierarchy,  but  we 
cannot  refuse  him  a  place  amongst  the  genuinely 
eloquent. 

That  place  he  must  jealously  guard  in  case  he 
loses  it.  He  is  not  one  man  but  several,  and  the 
personalities  within  him  strive  against  one  another. 
Variety  is  an  excellent  thing  and  there  is  gain  and 
not  loss  when  wit,  even  fun,  is  blended  with  reflec- 
tion and  with  eloquence,  but  this  is  nothing  but 
loss  when  the  study  of  ideas  is  abandoned  for  the 
pursuit  of  gaudy  farce.  It  may  appear  fantastic,  but 
it  is  true  that  his  rhetorical  fame  is  threatened  by  a 
pair  of  enemies  which  are  poles  asunder — a  partiality 
for  mere  fireworks  and  a  tendency  towards  dullness. 
Let  him  get  back  to  his  older  and  better  style  in  which 
civil  wisdom,  working  together  with  consummate 
art,    produced    speeches   which    glittered    but    were 
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never   meretricious,   which  instructed   and   elevated 
but  were  not  oppressively  dull. 

It  may  be  that  this  happy  return  will  not  be  com- 
pletely made  till  he  is  relieved  of  his  present  office, 
or  it  may  even  be  that  he  will  require  more  political 
freedom  than  he  now  enjoys  before  he  will  be  able 
again  to  stretch  his  pinions  and  soar  above  his  meaner 
self  to  the  heights  where  he  would  have  the  com- 
panionship of  Burke.  Meanwhile,  the  Mr.  Churchill 
of  to-day  is,  in  spite  of  all  the  political  experience 
he  has  acquired  since  1901,  a  much  less  dignified 
figure  than  the  seemingly  over-wise  youth  of  that 
year,  whose  eloquence  compelled  the  whole  House, 
irrespective  of  party,  to  prophesy  his  future  fame. 
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LORD    HUGH    CECIL 

TWENTY  odd  years  ago  two  young  members 
of  the  Conservative  Party  were  in  closest 
association  with  each  other  and,  in  spite  of  clearly 
discernible  and  fundamental  differences,  they  were 
apparently  governed  by  similar  ideas.  Both  were 
men  of  large  and  excellent  promise,  and  not  only 
their  Party,  but  the  whole  House  and  the  nation, 
too,  so  far  as  it  knew  and  appreciated  them,  expected 
great  things  from  them.  Prophecy  was  rife  regarding 
them,  and  the  prediction  was  made  of  both  that 
they  would  be  Prime  Ministers.  Of  the  one  it 
was  never  thought  otherwise  than  that  he  would 
be  a  Conservative  Prime  Minister,  but  for  the  other 
the  headship  of  a  Liberal  Government  was  regarded 
as  the  natural  and  inevitable  goal. 

In  the  intervening  years  the  careers  of  these  two 
friendly  rivals  have  been  as  diverse  as  possible. 
The  one  has  occupied  all  the  higher  rungs  in  the 
official  ladder  except  the  top  one  ;  the  other  has 
never  held  even  a  minor  Government  appointment. 
The  one  has  been  the  idol  of  successive  Parliaments  ; 
the  other  has  shone  at  one  time  with  a  most  mag- 
nificent stellar  brightness  and  has  faded  at  another 
time  into  obscurity.  In  one  Parliament  he  has 
been  an  incomprehensible  enigma,  and  in  the  present 
one  he  has  only  partly  regained  his  former  supremacy. 
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His  youth  has  fled,  and  in  middle  age  he  finds 
himself  without  a  record  of  achievement,  the  mere 
possessor  of  a  half-faded  name  and  of  an  influence 
somewhat  impalpable,  however  real. 

The  difference  in  the  two  careers  is  not  due  to 
superiority  of  natural  and  social  advantage  on  the 
part  of  the  successful  one,  for  both  were  born  in 
the  political  purple,  both  were  the  sons  of  great 
political  figures.  The  ears  of  men  had  been  made 
ready  to  hear  both  of  them  by  the  fame  of  their 
fathers  and  the  rumour  of  their  own  prowess.  Both 
had  dazzling  gifts.  If  a  balance  could  be  struck 
between  their  gifts,  the  one  who  has  lagged  behind 
would  be  regarded  by  most  competent  critics  as 
having  the  richer  dower  from  Nature,  a  mind  of 
a  deeper  quality,  and  speech  of  a  loftier  tone. 

It  will  have  been  apparent  to  the  reader,  almost 
from  the  first,  that  the  two  men  are  Mr.  Churchill 
and  Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  and  the  problem  which  may 
well  provoke  his  ingenuity  is,  What  reason  to  assign 
for  the  extraordinary  difference  between  their  positions 
to-day  ?  I  do  not  propose  to  give  the  reader  any 
ready-made  solution,  but  a  study  of  Lord  Hugh  Cecil 
may  provide  useful  clues,  and  such  a  study  I  am 
going  to  attempt. 

As  one  goes  back  these  twenty  years,  a  strangely 
fascinating  but  not  entirely  attractive  picture  of  Lord 
Hugh  returns  to  one's  memory.  His  tall,  angular 
figure,  without  any  touch  of  grace,  and  his  austere 
unworldly  face,  in  which  there  was  no  sign  of  joy, 
induced  curiosity.  In  that  assembly  of  prosperous, 
worldly  men  he  seemed  the  most  incongruous  of 
aliens.  He  was  like  a  wanderer  out  of  medieval 
times,  and  if  he  had  been  wrapped  in  a  monkish 
robe  and  had  sported  the  cowl,  he  would  have  been 
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the  very  picture  of  a  dreaming  monk — not  a  monk 
who  loved  the  ease  of  the  monastery,  but  one  wrestling 
with  metaphysical  problems  and  revelling  in  the 
subtleties  of  the  schoolman.  He  spoke  on  various 
kinds  of  subjects,  attached  himself  to  the  little  clique 
of  gilded  Conservative  youth  which  was  pursuing 
economy,  and  talked  wisely  on  quite  mundane 
affairs.  Whatever  he  discussed,  he  discussed  in 
another  manner  than  his  allies  or  than  any  other 
Member  of  the  House.  He  brought  the  metaphy- 
sical atmosphere  into  every  debate,  and  he  had  a 
curious  scholastic  apparatus  always  at  his  command. 
His  cousin,  Mr.  Balfour,  was  the  only  one  who  at  all 
resembled  him,  but  he  had  a  humanistic  grace 
which  Lord  Hugh  did  not  possess.  There  was 
something  harsh  about  his  mind,  something  almost 
repellent. 

He  was  known  to  be  a  devoted  High  Churchman, 
he  was  undoubtedly  of  ascetic  bent  ;  his  spare  form 
and  pale  face  indicated  a  man  to  whom  the  ordinary 
delights  of  life  were  nothing.  Of  religious  elevation, 
however,  on  most  occasions  he  gave  little  or  no 
sign.  He  was  too  intellectual,  too  wedded  to  logical 
exercises  to  kindle  expectation  that  he  would  ever 
show  a  mystical  strain  or  be  borne  aloft  by  exalted 
feeling.  Nevertheless,  he  occasionally  let  slip  a 
phrase  which  had  some  wistfulness  in  it,  and  he 
burned  in  a  subdued  yet  glowing  fashion  when 
he  dealt  with  "  Christian  Law."  "  Law "  was  a 
significant  word  to  him  and  he  counted  it  of  the 
essence  of  religion.  He  regarded  religion,  not  as 
a  sentiment  or  an  emotion,  but  as  a  belief,  and 
he  thought  of  it  as  austerely  legislative,  as  laying 
down  an  inexorable  canon  of  practice  to  which 
obedience  was  exacted  without  relaxation  or  con- 
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sideration  of  human  weakness.  A  conception  of 
that  kind  often  leads  to  a  narrow  rigorism  in  which 
there  is  no  breath  of  the  Divine,  but  to  him  law 
was  not  to  be  construed  in  terms  of  courts. 

Such  a  mind  naturally  gravitated  towards  special 
and  peculiar  spheres  of  politics,  to  those  where 
religion  touches  politics.  In  those  spheres  he  included 
matters  which  to  the  ordinary  man  seemed  to  have 
nothing  but  a  common  social  value,  but  which 
he,  with  what  his  critics  considered  perversity, 
regarded  as  permeated  with  religious  meaning.  It 
was  that  tendency  to  see  great  moral  issues  in  ordinary 
things  which  led  him  to  specialize  in  the  marriage 
of  the  deceased  wife's  sister.  The  ordinary  man 
saw  in  the  restriction  which  the  law  had  placed 
on  that  kind  of  marriage  only  an  archaic  restriction 
of  freedom  for  which  there  was  no  social  justification, 
and  against  which,  indeed,  a  great  body  of  social 
and  domestic  advantages  protested.  Lord  Hugh, 
however,  with  his  High  Church  theories,  flew  at 
the  suggestion  to  make  such  marriages  legal  with 
a  noble  rage,  and  marshalled  against  it  such  an 
array  of  moral  argument  as  the  House  had  never 
seen.  It  was  on  his  mastery  of  this  subject  that 
a  large  part  of  his  earlier  reputation  rested.  His 
speeches  on  it  were  subtle  and  severe,  but  they 
were  not  merely  barren,  as  high,  scholastic  argument 
is  apt  to  be.  If  their  terminology  was  ecclesiastical 
to  a  degree  which  repelled,  and  if  their  atmosphere 
seemed  to  be  incompletely  human,  there  was,  never- 
theless, a  strange  glow  in  them. 

Indeed,  in  those  speeches  he  gave  unmistakable 
signs  of  being  possessed  of  a  faculty  which  trans- 
cended the  rule  and  habit  of  ordinary  parliamentary 
speaking.     People  began   to  say  that  he  had   that 
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quality  which  distinguishes  the  orator  and  separates 
him  from  the  crowd  of  speakers,  however  persuasive 
and  impressive  they  may  be.  Many  would  have 
ridiculed  his  title  to  that  exalted  role  ;  they  would 
have  laughed  at  the  idea  of  a  subtle  dialectician 
attaining  to  such  heights  of  feeling  as  the  orator 
reaches.  They  would  have  pointed  to  his  uncouth 
gestures,  his  harsh  voice,  his  mannerisms  in  pro- 
nunciation, his  incurable  predilection  for  the  scholastic 
type  of  argument,  and  they  would  have  said  :  "  Intel- 
lectual and  thought-stimulating  he  certainly  is,  but 
an  orator  he  is  not,  and  cannot  be  !  "  But  if  they 
had  heard  him  when  he  was  on  a  theme  which 
kindled  his  religious  feeling,  they  would  straightway 
have  ceased  to  dispute  his  oratorical  claims.  Such 
critics  overlooked  what  may  be  called  "  the  paradox 
of  eloquence,"  which  is  that  a  man  may  attain  to 
oratory  although  he  fall  short  of  the  most  exacting 
standards  of  fine  speech.  Lord  Hugh  is  not  the 
first  man  who  has  failed  to  satisfy  some  of  the  essential 
demands  of  fine  speech,  and  yet  has  soared  at  times 
into  the  highest  regions  of  eloquence,  and  carried 
up  audiences  on  the  wings  of  his  own  inspiration. 
"  Inspiration "  is  the  word  which  best  describes 
him  as  he  was  at  his  highest  in  those  early  days  ; 
and  if  the  lovers  of  parliamentary  eloquence  were 
to  seek  for  an  example  of  inspiration,  they  could 
not  find  a  more  moving  one  than  his  speech  on  the 
second  reading  of  the  Education  Bill  in  1902. 

That  speech  was  the  high-water  mark  of  his 
early  career,  and  it  is  difficult  to  maintain  that 
he  has  ever  spoken  so  well  since.  The  finish  was 
magnificent,  lifted  above  all  the  common  triumphs 
of  the  orator  into  a  region  of  exaltation  not  accessible 
to  one  out  of  a  thousand  seekers  of  oratorical  fame. 
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The  body  of  the  speech  was  in  his  usual  vein,  deeply 
marked  by  his  incurable  habit  of  dialectical  argu- 
ment, and  spoken  in  rather  harsh  tones.  All  was 
changed  as  he  drew  towards  the  peroration.  The 
nervousness  that  always  afflicts  him  disappeared, 
his  tones  deepened,  lost  all  their  sharpness,  and 
swelled  into  a  great  bell-like  volume,  and  all  the 
scholasticism  of  his  mind  was  swallowed  up  in  a 
wave  of  emotion  which  flooded  his  whole  being. 
Seldom  has  a  man  held  the  House  as  he  held  it 
that  May  afternoon.  He  had  a  huge  audience 
which  filled  all  the  benches  and  packed  the  space 
at  the  bar — a  crowded  gathering  of  ordinary  men 
of  all  degrees  of  worldliness,  but  all  held  captive 
by  the  spell  of  the  religious  votary.  He  spoke 
with  a  rare  and  moving  fervour,  and  they  listened, 
scarcely  breathing.  When  he  finished  there  was 
a  second's  silence,  and  then  a  vast,  deep  cheer 
broke  the  silence,  and  billowed  and  echoed  through 
the  House — a  cheer  which  was  unique  because 
there  was  no  note  of  party  feeling  in  it,  but  instead 
the  expression  of  religious  emotion.  After  that 
speech  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  Lord  Hugh's  oratorical 
pre-eminence.  Neither  in  that  House  nor  in  any 
of  its  successors  has  there  been  anyone  who  could 
approach  him  in  his  mastery  of  the  most  exalted 
note  of  eloquence. 

The  portrait,  composite  though  it  is,  is  not  yet 
complete.  A  number  of  characteristic,  though  minor, 
traits  have  to  be  added,  making  up  a  most  curiously 
mixed  character.  There  was  a  considerable  measure 
of  self-consciousness — that  is,  consciousness  of  his 
exceptionally  incisive  mind,  and  a  tendency  to 
glory  in  it  which  amounted  to  a  spirit  of  exultant 
mischievousness,  as  of  one  who  rejoiced  in  upsetting 
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the  prim  regularities  of  unadventurous  and  custom- 
ridden  minds.  He  knew  his  powers  of  dialectic, 
and  took  delight  in  exercising  them  ;  in  short, 
he  fully  illustrated  Plato's  warning  against  the 
youthful  practice  of  dialectic  and  showed  the  puppy- 
like playfulness  which  is  the  mark  of  the  new  prac- 
titioner of  it.  There  was  a  touch  of  the  enfant  terrible, 
which  he  has  not  yet  lost.  To  it  he  added  a  certain 
amount  of  contempt  for  slower  wits  than  his  own, 
and  he  won  for  himself  the  reputation  for  intellectual 
arrogance.  He  did  so  in  spite  of  an  excessive  ner- 
vousness, which  is  not  usually  associated  with  that 
confidence  in  one's  own  judgment  commonly  regarded 
as  an  indispensable  element  of  arrogance.  The 
nervousness,  however,  was  only  the  external  ner- 
vousness of  the  speaker,  and  had  nothing  to  do 
with  internal  certitude.  For  all  his  spiritual  exalta- 
tion, too,  he  could  be,  when  occasion  seemed  to 
demand  it,  a  willing  user  of  the  entirely  secular 
means  of  parliamentary  obstruction,  and  once  at 
least  his  obstructive  tactics  combined  the  primitive 
qualities  of  the  schoolboy  and  the  evasive  cunning 
of  the  adroit  parliamentarian,  who  has  learned 
how  to  circumvent  the  parliamentary  rules.  Unable 
by  his  marvellous  eloquence  to  stop  the  progress 
of  the  Deceased  Wife's  Sister  Bill,  he  transferred 
his  protest  to  the  division  lobby,  and  lingered  in 
it  contrary  to  parliamentary  practice,  but  not  flag- 
rantly contrary  to  parliamentary  rule. 

That  is  the  picture  of  Lord  Hugh  in  the  years 
before  the  free  trade  upheaval.  When  it  came 
he  stood  on  the  free  trade  side,  but  suffered  political 
shipwreck  in  the  great  storm  of  1906.  For  three 
years  he  was  out  of  Parliament,  and  returned  to 
it  as  member  for   Oxford   University  just   in  time 
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to  take  part  in  the  great  battle  which  raged  round 
the  veto  of  the  Lords.  That  was  the  beginning  of 
his  second  phase.  The  religious  devotee  developed 
into  the  political  fighter,  and  sometimes  the  fighter 
degenerated  into  the  fanatic.  There  never  has  been 
a  more  daring,  a  more  dashing  Rupert  of  debate 
than  he  was  in  these  fierce  days,  leading  combined 
assaults,  waging  single  combats,  pressing  his  Liberal 
enemies  with  every  weapon  he  could  wield,  fearing 
none,  and  counting  no  enterprise  too  hazardous. 
The  parliamentary  sketches  of  the  period  are  full 
of  strange,  wild  pictures  of  his  fervour  and  his 
prowess,  and  some  are  so  surprising  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  believe  that  they  are  portraits  of  the 
religious  enthusiast  of  the  earlier  period  or  of  the 
Lord  Hugh  we  know  to-day.  Especially  unrecog- 
nizable is  that  picture  of  him  on  one  famous  night 
feverishly  leading  the  chorus  of  maddened  cries 
against  Mr.  Asquith. 

When  the  war  came,  Lord  Hugh  dropped  out 
of  the  public  view  except  as  the  champion  of  one 
cause,  which  he  defended  with  crusading  zeal. 
It  was  a  cause  which  might  have  been  expected 
to  provoke  his  antipathy  instead  of  his  sympathy, 
but  he  saw  clearly  that  it  raised  a  vital  issue  of 
conscience.  Feeling  that  conscience  was  violated 
when  men  were  forced  into  war,  although  they 
considered  war  morally  wrong,  he  did  not  hesitate 
as  to  where  he  should  stand,  and  he  promptly  raised 
his  voice  on  behalf  of  the  conscientious  objector. 
This  was  a  question  which  brought  him  back  to 
his  native  sphere  of  religion.  His  finest  speech 
on  the  question  was  delivered  in  191 7  against  the 
proposal  to  disfranchise  conscientious  objectors.  It 
is  quite  a  classical  utterance  regarding  the  liberty 
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of  conscience.  Very  striking  is  the  declaration  which 
it  contains  that  religion  and  not  the  State  is  the 
object  of  his  own  supreme  loyalty. 

In  the  Parliament  which  followed  the  war  no 
such  cause  called  to  him,  and  the  whole  atmosphere 
was  alien.  It  was  nicknamed  the  "  Parliament 
of  Hard-faced  Men  "  ;  it  did  not  certainly  deserve 
to  be  called  one  of  hard-headed  men.  Of  all  recent 
Parliaments  it  was  the  least  intelligent.  Occasion- 
ally Lord  Hugh  wandered  into  it  like  a  visitor  from 
another  world,  and  occasionally  he  took  part  in 
its  debates,  but  never  with  effect.  He  could  not 
accommodate  his  swift-glancing,  high-soaring  mind 
to  the  low  levels  of  Coalition  intelligence,  and  the 
House  in  its  turn  neither  understood  him  nor  tried 
to  do  so.  He  was  foreign  to  it  in  thought  and 
expression.  When  he  spoke  he  drew  no  audience, 
and  the  few  who  heard  him  stared  bovinely  or 
paid  no  heed  to  him.  In  such  surroundings  his 
genius  could  not  thrive.  His  eloquence  has  been 
often  of  a  lonely  character  and  quite  independent 
of  the  concurrence  of  his  audience,  but  his  dialectical 
performances  require  an  understanding,  perhaps  an 
appreciating  audience.  He  will  not  scatter  his 
pearls  before  dumb  dullards. 

In  the  two  short  Parliaments  which  succeeded 
the  Coalition  one  he  began  to  gain  ground.  In 
the  1923-4  Parliament  he  might  have  been  a  great 
force,  but  he  was  still  shy  of  re-entering  the  field. 
In  the  present  Parliament  he  is  still  a  laggard, 
but  he  has  plucked  up  courage  and  has  delivered 
some  half-dozen  speeches  which  have  given  him 
an  unique  position  in  the  House.  He  can  draw 
an  audience  now  as  he  did  in  the  old  days,  and 
it  is  an  audience  which  listens  and  admires,  which 
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laughs,  too,  with  that  consuming  relish  which  feeds 
a  wit  such  as  Lord  Hugh  possesses. 

He  has  thus  arrived  at  a  critical  moment  in  his 
career.  His  peculiar  gifts  are  again  recognized, 
and  once  more  a  place  in  public  life  is  open  to 
him.  It  is  not  likely  he  will  rise  to  high  office  now  ; 
not  because  he  is  too  old,  for  a  man  in  the  fifties  is 
still  politically  young,  not  because  he  has  never 
been  in  office,  for  in  these  days,  the  old,  laborious, 
official  apprenticeship  is  not  demanded,  but  because 
he  has  developed  habits,  and  an  outlook  and  a  temper 
which  are  not  of  the  official  kind.  It  is,  perhaps, 
conceivable  that  the  Conservative  Party  might  call 
him  into  their  councils.  In  the  present  poverty 
of  personalities  they  might  be  only  too  glad  to  have 
his  acute  and  piercing  mind.  But  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  that  he  would  accept  the  call  ;  it  is 
certainly  impossible  to  believe  that  he  would  compete 
for  it.  Perhaps  after  all  his  career  has  not  been 
so  mysterious  as  it  appears.  Perhaps  the  confident 
prophets  of  twenty  years  ago  misread  his  character 
and  mind.  They  thought  that  he  could  have  been 
put  into  the  official  mould,  but  they  had  not  made 
sufficient  allowance  for  his  independence  of  view, 
for  his  intellectual  and  spiritual  solitariness.  All 
parties  have  had  leaders  who  have  been  strangely 
unlike  the  mass  of  the  party  which  they  led,  but 
the  peculiar  blending  of  spiritual  anchorite  and 
intellectual  fencer  which  Lord  Hugh  is,  would 
have  made  the  strangest  leader  the  Conservative 
Party  have  ever  had. 

What,  then,  is  his  place  in  public  life  to  be  ? 
Is  there  any  position  for  him  outside  of  the  Cabinet, 
or  is  there  to  be  a  prolongation  of  the  tragic  waste 
of  the  last  few  years  ?     I  suggest  that  there  is  one 
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position  open  to  him,  for  which  his  qualities  are 
eminently  suitable.  From  time  to  time  the  House 
of  Commons  has  had  a  distinguished  private  member, 
to  whom  it  looked  for  counsel  or  even  for  rebuke, 
who  stood  outside  the  ordinary  disputes  of  parties, 
and  saw  the  world  of  politics  with  more  philosophic 
eyes  than  the  party  leaders  ;  one,  too,  who  was 
elevated  above  his  fellows  by  the  loftiness  of  his 
character.  This  valuable  role  has  been  unfilled 
for  many  years,  much  to  the  loss  of  Parliament 
and  the  country.  It  is  time  it  was  filled,  and  Lord 
Hugh  can  fill  it.  Already  he  has  partially  stepped 
into  it. 

His  previous  career  fits  him  for  it,  for  he  has 
no  official  record  to  hamper  him,  and  he  is  unem- 
barrassed by  recollections  of  compromise  or  cowardice. 
He  has  the  sincerity,  the  courage,  the  insight  and 
the  weight  which  are  indispensable  qualities  in 
one  who  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  oracle  or  arbiter. 
And  he  has  other  qualities  too,  which,  if  they  are 
not  essential,  are  certainly  very  advantageous — 
qualities  which  would  relieve  the  severity  of  his 
role  and  prevent  him  being  too  Olympian.  Among 
these  the  most  prominent  is  his  wit.  He  has  always 
had  it,  but  it  has  developed  in  recent  years,  and 
it  has  been  one  of  his  most  effective  means  in  regain- 
ing the  attention  of  the  House.  Another  gift  is  his 
dexterous,  rapier-like  play  in  argument.  He  argues 
as  a  miraculous  swordsman  would  fence,  with 
lightning  speed,  with  a  continual  flash  of  unexpected 
thrust-and-parry.  He  is  subtle — the  most  analytical 
mind  in  the  House — but  he  is  never  dull.  He 
gleams  with  an  inexhaustible  brilliance.  These  two 
characteristics — his  wit  and  his  dialectic — nowadays 
blend  in  a  fascinating  way.     Together,  they  prevent 
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him  being  ponderous  or  solemn.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  distinguished  private  member  should  be 
a  grave  or  pompous  person ;  if  he  were,  he  might 
be  regarded  to-day  as  a  prig  or  a  bore,  or  as  a 
hateful  combination  of  both.  With  these  two  gifts 
Lord  Hugh  can  aspire  to  the  position  untroubled 
by  the  fear  of  such  a  fate. 

His  wit  alone  would  give  him  an  indulgent,  kindly 
audience,  so  playful,  so  whimsical,  and  so  daring 
is  it.  Even  the  Labour  Party,  which  suffers  acutely 
from  sensitiveness,  listens  quietly  to  him,  although 
he  throws  shafts  of  ridicule  at  them.  If  they  did 
otherwise,  they  would  confess  themselves  destitute 
of  humour.  Not  for  long  has  the  House  been  shaken 
with  such  deep  and  genuine  laughter  as  when  he 
recently  compared  a  Labour  front  bench  motion, 
and  the  attitude  of  its  mover,  Mr.  Henderson,  to 
an  innocent  child  of  thirteen,  saying  "  Damn  ! " 
for  the  first  time.  The  comparison  was  so  apt, 
and  it  was  uttered  with  such  elfin  delight,  that  only 
churls  could  have  fumed  at  it. 

This  wit,  so  dialectical  in  character,  so  dependent 
upon  the  faculty  common  to  the  Cecils  of  detecting 
differences  and  similarities  which  escape  ordinary 
notice,  is  applied  not  merely  to  persons,  but  also 
to  situations  and  policies,  and  even  to  systems, 
and  always  with  an  illuminating  effect.  It  is  used 
to  clinch  an  argument,  to  make  it  memorable  by 
a  phrase  or  a  picture,  to  throw  a  searchlight.  In 
this  province  of  speech  Lord  Hugh  has  no  rival. 
Lord  Birkenhead  may  be  a  master  of  invective 
and  a  skilled  fashioner  of  gibes,  polished  or  rough, 
according  to  his  mood,  but  he  has  none  of  Lord 
Hugh's  uncanny  insight  or  originality.  Mr.  Chur- 
chill's wit  has  an  elaborateness  and  colour  which 
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Lord  Hugh's  has  not,  but  the  difference  between 
them  is  that  between  a  meteor  and  a  display  of 
fireworks. 

A  few  years  ago  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  suggest  that  Lord  Hugh  might  become  the  dis- 
tinguished private  member.  He  was  too  austere, 
too  separate  from  the  ordinary  world,  too  arrogant, 
and  sometimes  too  fanatical  to  qualify  as  an  oracle. 
Time  and  experience,  however,  have  mellowed  him. 
His  mind  has  ripened,  and  in  ripening  has  become 
more  sympathetic  and  understanding  without  losing 
its  acuteness.  He  will  never  be  a  polished  man 
of  the  world  governed  by  the  standard  of  the  world, 
and  in  his  judgments  appealing  to  it  ;  but  he  has 
grown  urbane  and  tolerant.  He  is  no  longer  fretted 
by  the  common  man  and  his  opinions.  He  is, 
however,  still,  and  always  will  be,  spiritually  elevated. 
If,  therefore,  he  takes  up  the  role  suggested  as  his 
vocation,  he  will  seek  to  represent  conscience  and 
reason,  rather  than  embody  the  general  judgment 
in  impressive  form,  and  he  will  accordingly  often 
suffer  from  the  disobedience  to  which  conscience 
and  reason  are  both  subject.  The  House  will  hear 
him  gladly,  but  will  often  forget  or  neglect  his 
advice.  It  will  be  shaken  by  his  rebuke,  and  dis- 
turbed in  its  confidence  by  his  criticism,  but  it 
will  follow  the  call  of  party.  Sometimes  he  will 
be  right  and  sometimes  he  will  be  wrong.  Some- 
times he  will  confirm  the  ordinary  judgment  and 
sometimes  he  will  oppose  it.  But  he  will  always 
present  a  disinterested  view  and  always  he  will 
be  heard  with  deference. 

If  Lord  Hugh  is  to  take  up  this  role,  he  must 
return  to  his  former  parliamentary  habits.  He  must 
again    become    a    diligent    attender    and    he    must 
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again  take  a  large  part  in  debate.  If  he  does  so, 
Parliament  will  be  better  counselled,  and  its  dis- 
cussions will  be  brightened  to  an  unbelievable  extent. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Lord  Hugh's  recent  quickened 
interest  in  Parliament  and  the  success  that  he  has 
won  mean  that  his  tragic  inertia  has  come  to  an 
end,  that  the  Church  Assembly  is  not  to  profit  solely 
by  his  talents. 
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CHRYSOSTOM  AND  HIS 
CONTRAST 

LORD    BUCKMASTER    AND    LORD 
BIRKENHEAD 

LAWYERS  have  played  a  great  part  in  the 
history  of  Parliament.  Some  of  the  greatest 
Parliamentary  names  are  the  names  of  lawyers, 
and  among  the  masters  of  Parliamentary  eloquence 
they  have  a  foremost  place.  There  is  no  cause 
for  wonder  that  they  should  have  enriched  Parlia- 
mentary life  seeing  that  their  whole  career  is  one 
of  argumentation  and  that  a  requisite  of  success 
in  their  profession  is  a  certain  amount  of  speaking 
facility.  The  real  cause  for  wonder  is  the  fact 
that  so  few  members  of  the  legal  profession  have 
excelled  as  Parliamentarians.  It  has  been  the  experi- 
ence of  all  Houses  of  Commons  that  a  large  number 
of  the  lawyer  members  have  been  thoroughly  un- 
distinguished speakers.  It  is  also  a  noteworthy  fact 
that  few  lawyers  have  reached  the  topmost  place 
in  the  hierarchy  of  Parliamentary  speakers.  The 
most  famous  Parliamentary  names  are  the  names 
of  landed  aristocrats,  business  men  and  men  of 
fortune,  moderate  or  large.  Among  that  shining 
list,  which  includes  the  Pitts,  Fox,  Burke,  Canning, 
Gladstone,  Disraeli,  Bright,  scarcely  a  lawyer's  name 
is  to  be  found. 

In  our  own  time  lawyers  have  been  very  prominent 
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and  important  political  figures.  In  the  last  fifteen 
years  several  lawyers  have  won  a  brilliant  reputation. 
Among  these  are  Lord  Hewart,  Lord  Carson,  Lord 
Birkenhead,  Lord  Buckmaster,  all  of  whom  made 
more  or  less  impression  upon  the  House  of  Commons 
before  they  became  Peers,  and  to-day,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  figures  in  the  House  of  Commons 
is  Sir  Douglas  Hogg,  and  none  excels  Sir  John 
Simon  in  clarity.  All  these  lawyers  have  shown 
in  ample  degree  the  qualities  which  are  specially 
characteristic  of  the  members  of  their  profession  ; 
some — indeed  most  of  them — have  also  exhibited 
graces  of  mind  which  are  often  happy  accompani- 
ments of  the  legal  faculty  ;  only  one  has  displayed 
any  of  the  highest  qualities  of  speech. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  give  a  critical  picture  of  these 
lawyers,  and  although  I  shall  not  attempt  any  minute 
grading  of  them  as  speakers,  my  description  of 
them  will  make  it  clear  that  a  considerable  gulf 
exists  between  some  of  them.  One  act  of  grading 
can,  I  think,  be  performed  at  once  without  any 
fear  of  justifiable  censure.  Without  hesitation  Lord 
Buckmaster  can  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  lawyer 
speakers  and  he  can  confidently  be  assigned  a  place 
in  the  highest  ranks  of  the  speaking  hierarchy. 

To  many  that  may  be  strange  news.  The  general 
public  knows  little  of  Lord  Buckmaster,  and  what 
it  does  know  of  him  does  not  pre-dispose  it  to  expect 
oratorical  excellences.  A  successful  career  at  the 
Chancery  Bar  is  not  the  best  credential  which  a 
claimant  of  oratorical  fame  can  present.  Expert 
Chancery  lawyers  are  acute  and  learned  but  the 
golden  tongue  is  not  expected  of  them.  Yet  the 
golden  tongue  is  just  the  gift  which  Lord  Buckmaster 
has     above    all    others.    Among    our    public    men 
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there  is  none  except  him  to  whom,  without  being 
guilty  of  exaggeration,  any  critic  could  apply  the 
name  Ghrysostom.  This  judgment  is  not  mine 
alone.  Writing  some  years  ago  in  one  of  the 
magazines  Lady  Oxford,  a  keen  observer  of  public 
life  and  in  matters  of  speech  a  discerning  critic, 
described  Lord  Buckmaster  in  the  most  laudatory 
terms  and  designated  him  as  the  greatest  artist  in 
words  to  be  found  in  the  public  life  of  to-day. 

Artistry  in  words,  the  choice  of  the  best  words, 
of  the  words  with  the  noblest  associations  and  the 
most  beautiful  suggestions,  and  the  fitting  of  them 
into  a  whole  which  will  please  the  beauty-loving 
hearer  and  create  in  his  mind  that  sense  of  exalta- 
tion which  contact  with  the  beautiful  in  any  form 
produces,  is  the  feature  of  Lord  Buckmaster's  speaking 
which  distinguishes  him  from  other  speakers.  There 
is  such  a  feeling  as  pleasure  in  words,  altogether 
apart  from  the  emotions  which  prompt  their  use 
or  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  employed.  Every- 
one susceptible  to  this  kind  of  artistic  impression 
would  admit  that  poetry  provides  such  a  pleasure. 
Surely  the  same  pleasure  can  be  provided  by  speech. 
Some  speakers  please  the  ear  by  their  language. 
Lord  Oxford's  sonorous  Latinity  is  a  delight  but 
he  does  not  give  his  hearers  what  may  be  called 
poetical  pleasure.  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  silver  tongue 
at  times  leads  his  hearers  into  the  poetical  realm, 
but  he  never  sounds  the  deeper  poetical  harmonies. 
Lord  Buckmaster  often  does  so.  Over  his  language 
there  floats  the  indefinable  spirit  of  beauty. 

This  is  an  excellence  of  speech  which  does  not 
seem  appropriate  to  the  House  of  Lords.  There, 
dignity  is  desirable,  and  colour  too,  even  rich  colour, 
but  the  delicacy  and  the  selective  grace  of  poetry 
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seem  completely  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  its  debates. 
It  is  evident  that  such  a  gift  of  words  as  Lord  Buck- 
master  possesses  is  a  dangerous  accomplishment 
which  may  easily  make  its  possessor  appear  ridiculous. 
Phrases  which  shine  like  jewels  or  have  a  scent  of. 
flowers  when  they  occur  on  a  page  of  poetry  may 
appear  fantastic  when  spoken  to  an  audience  of 
prosaic  men.  Lord  Buckmaster  does  not  escape 
this  peril.  He  has  included  in  speeches  in  the 
House  of  Lords  passages  which,  because  of  their 
sheer  beauty,  seemed  incongruous  in  that  place. 
They  could  be  regarded  as  sins  against  that  canon 
of  suitability  which  is  one  of  the  rules  of  the  ora- 
torical art.  They  have  never,  however,  provoked 
to  laughter,  as  the  incongruous  often  does.  Their 
beauty  has  made  that  impossible.  At  the  time 
of  their  delivery  their  incongruity  is  not  felt,  so 
entranced  is  the  hearer  by  their  beauty.  It  is  only 
when  the  impression  made  by  the  passages  has 
begun  to  fade  and  enjoyment  gives  place  to  cold 
analytical  reflection  that  the  hearer  thinks  of  them 
as  violations  of  artistic  rules. 

And  a  deeper  reflection  leads  one  to  question 
the  criticism  which  the  hearer  makes  at  the  first 
reawakening  of  the  critical  faculty.  These  passages, 
under  whatever  conditions  they  may  have  been 
composed,  whether  they  were  the  immediate  pro- 
ducts of  an  exalted  mood  which  caught  up  the 
orator  in  the  moment  of  speaking,  or  whether  they 
were  conceived  in  the  solitude  of  previous  medita- 
tion, were  undoubtedly  the  product  of  a  mind 
working  in  a  white  glow,  and  to  a  mind  passing 
through  such  an  experience,  the  rules  of  congruity 
are  necessarily  non-existent,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  places  and  times  and  persons  are  blotted  out 
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of  recollection  for  the  moment  and  the  only  thing 
which  fills  it  is  the  idea,  the  vision  or  whatever 
it  be,  which  is  the  occasion  of  the  beautiful  passage. 
The  poet,  when  he  is  inspired,  does  not  pause  to 
think  how  his  divine  words  will  appear  to  the  people 
who  may  read  them  in  a  printed  book.  He  thinks 
only  of  the  idea  which  is  possessing  him  and  he 
allows  it  to  create  whatever  glory  of  words  it  will. 
So  may  the  orator.  Nor  does  it  follow  that  if  he 
does  so,  he  will  be  lifted  beyond  the  comprehension 
of  his  audience  and  therefore  be  doomed  to  fail 
in  those  practical  purposes  which  the  orator  must 
not  for  long  forget.  The  inspired  man  can  lift 
his  audience  into  the  heavens,  indeed  it  is  only 
the  inspired  man  who  can  evoke  the  greatest  demon- 
strations of  sympathy  and  approval.  The  noisy 
or  turgid  rhetorician  may  call  forth  plaudits  noisier 
and  louder  than  his  rhetoric,  but  he  can  never 
create  or  evoke  the  soul  of  a  meeting.  Only  the 
inspired  man  can  do  that. 

Lord  Buckmaster,  of  course,  does  not  scatter 
beautiful  passages  broadcast.  Many  of  his  speeches 
are  merely  closely-knit  logical  arguments  expressed 
in  vigorous,  terse  and  dignified  language.  But 
unlike  some  speakers  who  have  inspired  moments, 
he  does  not  fall  at  other  times  into  common,  ramb- 
ling, slovenly  speech.  He  obeys  most  carefully  the 
rule  of  proportion,  neglect  of  which  detracts  from 
a  speech,  however  much  it  may  be  studded  with 
beautiful  passages.  And  the  even  tenor  of  perfec- 
tion which  marks  his  speaking  makes  the  transition 
to  sheer  beauty  all  the  easier.  There  is  a  gap 
between  his  best  and  his  normal  ;  if  there  were 
not,  we  could  not  speak  of  his  inspired  passages, 
but  the  gap  in  his  case  is  never  a  gulf. 
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It  cannot  be  too  often  insisted  upon  that  voice 
makes  a  vast  contribution  to  the  orator's  triumphs. 
Some  orators  have  lacked  the  adequate  voice  and 
yet  have  produced  a  supreme  impression.  But 
they  are  not  perfect  specimens  of  the  species.  The 
richer,  the  stronger,  the  more  varied  is  the  voice, 
the  better  organ  is  it  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
inspiration  which  the  orator  experiences.  Lord  Buck- 
master  has  not  a  voice  which  one  would  call  beautiful 
in  the  sense  that  one  calls  Lord  Balfour's  or  Mr. 
Ramsay  MacDonald's  voice  beautiful,  but  it  is  large, 
pleasing,  well-modulated,  and  responsive  to  the 
emotions  of  its  master.  It  is  essentially  the  orator's 
voice. 

Such  a  description  of  Lord  Buckmaster  may 
surprise  even  close  students  of  public  speech,  and 
it  may  be  asked  why  such  a  master  as  this  sketch 
describes  is  not  better  known  and  has  not  played 
a  greater  part  on  the  public  stage.  Such  questions 
spring  from  the  wrong  idea  that  the  greatest  speakers 
must  be  the  most  prominent.  They  ignore  the 
fact  that  speeches,  unlike  poems  and  other  literary 
compositions,  cannot  be  made  at  will.  They  are 
the  product  of  occasion,  and  occasion  is  not  under 
the  individual's  control.  At  any  time,  if  one  has 
the  faculty  and  the  desire,  one  may  compose  a 
poem,  but  one  cannot  at  any  moment  one  likes 
summon  a  meeting.  Nor  can  a  politician,  once 
especially  he  has  got  a  place  in  a  government,  address 
Parliament  whenever  he  pleases.  He  may  be  in 
some  office  which  gives  little  opportunity  for  the 
display  of  the  speaking  gift.  Lord  Buckmaster's 
story  is  one  of  limited  opportunity.  At  first  a  busy 
counsel  with  little  time  for  politics,  later  Solicitor- 
General,  which  is  an  office  affording  few  opportunities 
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of  Parliamentary  speaking,  then  Lord  Chancellor 
for  a  brief  period  during  the  War,  when  there  was 
no  possibility  of  playing  such  a  role  as  Lord  Birken- 
head played  in  the  Coalition,  Lord  Buckmaster 
has  not  had  the  opportunity  of  speech-making  which 
other  prominent  politicians  have  had.  That  opportu- 
nity he  made  for  himself  in  the  days  of  the  Coalition 
when  he  assailed  their  policy  time  after  time  in 
the  Lords.  His  speeches  then  were  in  the  nature 
of  a  revelation  to  many.  Debates,  however,  in  the 
Lords  do  not  focus  public  attention,  and  oratorical 
efforts  which  would  have  won  general  attention 
and  admiration,  if  they  had  been  delivered  in  the 
Commons,  are  dismissed  with  scantier  notice  when 
they  are  delivered  in  the  Lords. 

After  this  description  the  reader  will  not  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  Lord  Buckmaster  is  a  great 
platform  speaker.  In  a  public  meeting  the  rules 
about  congruity  count  for  less,  because  inspiration 
sweeps  away  the  considerations  of  place  and  the 
distinction  of  persons  and  the  noble  in  the  mind 
of  the  speaker  awakens  the  noble  in  the  mind  of 
the  audience,  and  the  one  acts  and  reacts  upon 
the  other.  Lord  Buckmaster  has  that  perfervid 
disposition,  that  onrush  of  hurrying  words,  that 
self-abandonment  which  capture  both  the  heart 
and  the  mind  of  a  popular  audience.  He  is  not 
mannered  and  artificial,  or  superior  in  a  distant, 
oracular  fashion  ;  he  is  a  man  speaking  out  of  a 
glowing  mind,  and  the  flame  within  him  kindles 
fire  in  the  audience. 

Lord  Birkenhead  would  be  acclaimed  by  many 
as  easily  the  first  of  lawyer  speakers  and  the  popular 
verdict  would  give  him  one  of  the  highest  prizes 
of  oratory.     But  in  truth  he  is  far  removed  from 
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the  uppermost  circle  in  the  speaking  hierarchy, 
and  personally  I  should  not  assign  him  a  place 
beside  Lord  Buckmaster  or  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  or 
Mr.  Lloyd  George.  I  would  shut  him  out  from 
that  group  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  has  not 
the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  orator.  He  lacks 
inspiration  ;  he  also  lacks  beauty,  and  he  cannot 
touch  the  emotions.  Even  in  what  may  be  called 
the  lower  circles  of  speech,  he  must  take  an  inferior 
place  as  compared,  say,  with  Lord  Balfour  or  Lord 
Oxford.  He  cannot  compare  in  subtlety  with  the 
former  and  he  has  none  of  his  charm.  He  is  destitute 
of  the  latter's  dignity  and  composure.  Yet  it  is 
easy  to  understand  how  he  is  ranked  by  many 
people  above  all  these.  He  has  fluency,  a  steady 
stream  of  words  which  never  fails,  which  sometimes 
flows  on  sluggishly,  but  which  at  other  times  rushes 
forward  in  headlong  impetuousness,  and  such  fluency 
is  often  confused  with  eloquence.  The  artistic  value 
of  words,  however,  is  to  be  measured  not  by  their 
quantity  nor  by  the  ease  with  which  they  come  forth, 
but  by  their  quality. 

Lord  Birkenhead  has  not  the  glory  of  words. 
He  can  heap  phrase  upon  phrase,  but  he  never 
produces  anything  that  could  be  called  beautiful. 
One  cannot  imagine  him  hushing  an  audience 
into  silence  by  a  passage  of  entrancing  loveliness, 
nor  can  one  picture  him  lifting  an  audience  into 
the  diviner  air.  He  cannot  minister  to  the  noblest 
feelings  or  evoke  the  highest  passion.  Pity,  sym- 
pathy, devotion,  exaltation,  admiration  find  no 
expression  in  his  speaking.  But  pride,  contempt, 
scorn,  are  all  congenial  to  him  and  they  give  to 
his  speech  a  cold,  sardonic  polish.  As  these  are 
his  predominant  emotions,  his  speeches  never  ennoble 
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his  hearers  ;  rather  they  leave  a  disagreeable  taste 
in  the  mouth.  They  do  so  because  the  geniality  which 
he  exhibits  in  private  has  been  withered  out  of  his 
speech,  and  so  his   contempt  has  become  bitter. 

He  has  introduced  into  the  Lords  a  speech  entirely 
strange  in  that  atmosphere — a  bold,  frank,  realistic 
speech  which  abounds  in  pictures,  phrases,  analogies 
borrowed  from  a  commoner,  meaner  world  than  the 
Lords  are  supposed  to  know,  and  he  takes  obvious 
delight  in  shocking  the  more  delicately  minded  of 
his  audience.  He  has  no  reverence  for  this  part  of 
the  constitution,  and  he  deliberately  flouts  its  con- 
ventions, and  exhibits  contempt  for  its  dullness. 

This  picture,  if  it  were  allowed  to  stand  alone, 
would  mislead  ;  parts  of  it  would  suggest  a  noisier, 
louder  speech  than  he  usually  cultivates  and  a 
bolder  manner.  Occasionally,  he  breaks  out  into 
loud  tones  and  hammers  the  box,  but  his  habitual 
tones  are  much  softer.  Indeed,  his  style  is  to  a 
certain  extent  feminine  and  instead  of  suggesting 
the  swashbuckler,  he  suggests  the  precise  but  peevish 
miss  of  very  superior  intellectual  attainments  who 
prides  herself  on  a  quickness  of  mind  which  her 
duller  sisters  do  not  possess.  His  modulations  of 
voice  are  more  querulous  than  declamatory.  Shut- 
ting one's  eyes  and  merely  listening  one  could 
imagine  that  that  rather  petulant  voice,  clear  but 
not  ringing,  effective  but  not  large,  was  the  voice 
of  some  prim  Victorian  girl.  Such  an  illusion 
would  soon  be  dispelled  by  the  un- Victorian  language, 
but  the  resemblance  would  remain,  and  on  reflection 
one  would  appreciate  the  contrast  between  the 
lazy  voice  and  the  sharp  sarcasm  and  would  recognize 
that  it  added  piquancy  to  the  satire.  In  turbulent 
moments  he  is  like  a  fierce  rider  charging  blindly 
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among  his  enemies  and  brandishing  a  heavy  sword, 
but  he  is  most  effective  in  his  quiet  moods  when  he 
speaks  like  a  highbrow  girl  with  a  very  edged  tongue. 

Lord  Birkenhead's  method  of  preparation  seems 
to  vary.  Sometimes  he  arms  himself  with  a  por- 
tentous typed  script  and  reads  from  it  like  a  droning 
curate.  Other  times  he  discourses  fluently  and 
learnedly  without  even  a  note.  In  the  Coalition 
period  he  was  the  Government  so  far  as  the  House 
of  Lords  was  concerned.  Every  important  Bill 
was  under  his  charge  and  had  to  be  expounded, 
defended  and  piloted  by  him,  and  uncommonly 
skilful  and  successful  he  was  in  carrying  out  his 
multifarious  tasks.  He  has  prodigious  industry  and 
unusually  large  acquisitive  powers.  From  his  Oxford 
days  onwards  (when  he  covered  himself  with  First 
Classes)  he  has  been  able  to  master  detail,  to  appre- 
hend all  kinds  of  new  subjects,  and  to  display  that 
easy  control  of  multitudinous  facts  which  indicates 
the  possession  of  assimilative  as  well  as  of  acquisitive 
faculty.  He  is  no  dungeon  of  learning  and  his 
stores  of  detail  do  not  choke  his  wit.  Yet  he  is 
not  a  fascinating  expositor.  He  keeps  his  wit  apart 
from  his  exposition  and  does  not  usually  streak  the 
serious  parts  of  his  speeches  with  it. 

He  speaks  too  at  great  length  and  he  has  never 
learned  the  uses  and  charms  of  brevity.  Most  of 
his  speeches  could,  without  serious  detriment  to 
their  meaning  or  their  effect,  be  cut  down  by  a 
quarter  and  in  some  cases,  by  a  half.  Their  length 
wearies  and  its  deadening  effect  is  not  relieved  by 
any  display  of  vocal  skill,  for  the  voice  is  monotonous 
and  in  itself  it  has  no  charm.  His  composition, 
too,  has  a  curious  trait,  difficult  to  describe  in  simple, 
untechnical    language,    but    very    apparent    to    the 
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critical  listener.  Our  sentences,  whether  they  are 
first  written  or  spoken,  are  not  completely  present 
to  our  minds  in  all  their  articulated  detail,  but 
in  most  cases  they  are  organically  connected,  and 
when  they  emerge  complete  they  seem  to  us  and 
to  our  hearers  to  have  been  conceived  in  their  unity 
from  the  beginning  of  them.  Lord  Birkenhead's 
sentences  do  not  present  that  organic  appearance. 
They  are  accretions  or  accumulations  instead  of 
unities,  and  one  sees,  as  it  were,  the  sentence  gradually 
rising,  not  evolving,  and  can  watch  a  clause,  a 
phrase  being  added,  just  in  the  same  way  as  a  builder 
puts  one  stone  on  the  top  of  another.  Composition 
with  him  seems  to  be  mechanical,  and  a  mechanical 
process  is  never  such  an  engrossing  and  fascinating 
thing  to  watch  as  an  organic  process. 

The  result  of  these  characteristics,  the  diffuseness, 
the  monotony,  the  mechanical  process  of  com- 
position, is  that  after  a  speech  has  gone  for  a  certain 
time  the  hearer  becomes  mentally  wearied  and  he 
longs  for  the  termination  of  the  expansive  discourse. 
That,  at  least,  is  a  common  experience  of  mine  ;  as, 
however,  the  same  speaker  affects  different  people 
in  different  ways,  it  may  not  be  the  experience  of 
others. 

I  have  used  the  word  diffuseness  to  describe 
his  style  and  it  may  surprise  some  readers  who 
expect  from  a  lawyer  that  precision  which  is  the 
mother  of  brevity.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  lawyer 
class  is  not  distinguished  by  a  genius  for  succinctness. 
Neither  in  the  highest  circles  of  the  law,  among 
the  leaders  of  the  bar,  nor  among  the  struggling 
comparatively  briefless  juniors,  is  succinctness  much 
cultivated.  So  rare  is  it  that  when  it  is  met  with 
it  is  made  the  subject  of  comment  and  compliment. 
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Persuasion  is  the  business  of  the  advocate,  and  the 
prevalent  idea  among  advocates  is  that  iteration 
and  the  beating  out  of  points  promote  it.  Pre- 
sumably, advocates  have  not  a  high  opinion  of  the 
intelligence  of  juries,  and  even  of  judges,  else  they 
would  spare  their  breath  more. 

Lord  Birkenhead's  speaking  suggests  one  or  two 
questions.  The  most  insistent  of  these  is  whether 
he  is  to  be  regarded  as  intellectual  in  the  way  in 
which  Lord  Balfour  or  Mr.  Churchill,  to  name 
only  two  of  our  politicians,  is  intellectual.  It  may 
be  a  question  on  which  one  ought  not  to  dogmatize  ; 
my  own  feeling  is  that  he  is  not,  that  he  does  not 
stimulate  thought  as  they  do,  that  he  is  not  "  sug- 
gestive," that  he  has  not  their  interpretative  faculty, 
certainly  he  has  not  got  the  subtle  and  philosophic 
mind  of  Lord  Balfour.  To  me  he  appears  to  be 
much  more  of  an  acquirer,  an  arranger,  an  expositor 
of  facts  than  a  thinker,  and  he  has  been  excellently 
equipped  for  that  most  useful  role.  Not  a  faculty 
which  is  essential  or  even  auxiliary  to  it  has  been 
omitted  by  benevolent  Nature.  In  discussing  this 
question,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  remember 
that  as  Lord  Chancellor  he  surprised  lawyers  by 
the  breadth  and  wisdom  of  his  judgments.  They 
knew  him  as  a  brilliant  and  persuasive  advocate 
but  they  did  not  anticipate  such  a  mastery  of  legal 
principle  as  he  displayed  when  he  had  to  deliver 
the  judgment  of  the  highest  court.  And  anyone 
who  knows  anything  about  law  would  admit  that 
a  mastery  of  legal  principles  is  impossible  without 
the  possession  of  high  intellectual  powers.  The 
legal  faculty,  however,  is  something  different  from 
the  intellectual  faculty  which  I  have  in  mind, 
interpretative,    illuminating,    constructive,    at    least 
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reflective,  and  in  its  higher  manifestations  philo- 
sophic, seeking  to  see  things  in  their  deeper  con- 
nections and  as  parts  of  one  rational  whole. 

The  final  question  is  how  his  diverse  mental  life 
is  to  be  summarized.  Obviously  he  is  not  of  a  piece 
but  includes  in  himself  many  different  and  even 
warring  personalities.  Clearly,  he  is  most  developed 
on  the  intellectual  side,  and  when  he  impresses  he 
does  so  not  because  of  lofty  feeling  or  exalted  pur- 
pose, but  because  of  his  intellectual  grasp  and  his 
easy  mastery  of  facts.  Clever,  not  profound,  is  the 
adjective  which  one  is  disposed  to  apply  to  him 
on  the  intellectual  side,  and  because  he  is  not  more 
than  clever,  the  raw  human  nature  of  which  he  is 
full  gets  leave  to  flourish  and  riot.  His  intellect 
has  not  permeated  all  the  recesses  of  his  nature, 
subdued  wayward  impulses,  and  made  a  unified 
man  of  him. 
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LORDS    CARSON    AND    HE  WART— SIR 
JOHN    SIMON  — SIR    DOUGLAS    HOGG 

LORD  CARSON  is  a  figure  who  cannot  be 
overlooked  in  a  survey  of  lawyers  in  Parlia- 
ment. He  has  contributed  more  to  recent  political 
history  than  any  living  lawyer,  perhaps  more  than 
any  lawyer  in  modern  times.  To  his  organizing 
skill  and  still  more  to  his  impulse  was  due  the  con- 
certed movement  in  Ulster  against  Home  Rule 
which  led  to  the  crisis  of  19 14  and  out  of  which 
even  greater  and  more  sinister  events  may  have 
partly  sprung.  Obviously  he  is  not  the  conventional 
lawyer,  engrossed  in  legal  technicalities  and  making 
"  decisions  "  and  "  cases  "  the  world  in  which  he 
lives.  He  must  have  popular  power,  some  magnet- 
ism of  personality.  It  might  be  thought  that  the 
man  who  headed  the  Ulster  movement  and  fired 
the  dour  Protestants  of  Northern  Ireland  must 
have  had  compelling  eloquence  at  his  command, 
an  enthralling  or  an  inspiring  habit  of  speech.  And 
so  he  had,  though  not  of  the  exact  kind  which  might 
have  been  expected.  Qualities  of  speech  he  has,  as 
we  shall  see,  indispensable  to  the  leader  of  such  a 
movement,  yet  he  has  almost  nothing  of  the  coloured, 
fiery,  brilliantly  hued  language  which  kindles  passion 
in  a  people's  heart.     Indeed  he  has  as  poor  a  vocabu- 
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lary  as  an  educated  man  can  have.  There  is 
nothing  rich  or  sonorous  in  his  language  ;  it  is 
the  plain  speech  of  the  market-place  without  orna- 
mentation or  charm.  Yet  he  has  dominated  courts 
and  juries  as  few  lawyers  have  done,  and  he  has 
exercised  a  similar  authority  over  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  is  not  notable  for  any  special  dia- 
lectical skill.  No  one  would  go  to  his  speeches 
for  examples  of  consummate  argument  any  more 
than  one  would  go  to  them  for  beauty  of  language. 
Where  then  does  his  power  reside  ?  The  answer 
is  that  his  power  is  to  be  found  in  his  will  and  in 
the  formidable  equipment  which  Nature  has  given 
him.  Nature  has  been  extraordinarily  generous  to 
him  in  the  matter  of  voice.  His  voice  is  not  beau- 
tiful ;  but  it  is  immensely  effective  and  it  is  superbly 
well  used.  Even  used  without  purpose  it  is  a  voice 
which  inspires  dread,  but  consciously  manipulated 
for  the  purposes  of  instilling  fear,  causing  foreboding, 
uttering  warning,  it  is  really  a  potent  and  terrifying 
organ.  The  rich  brogue  heightens  the  effect.  De- 
prived of  this  awesome  voice  Lord  Carson  could 
never  have  made  up  for  his  poverty  of  language, 
but  with  such  a  voice  he  is  able  to  clothe  his  poor 
words  with  fearsome  impressiveness.  Face  and  figure 
add  their  contribution.  The  grim,  almost  saturnine 
features,  the  tall,  gaunt,  bony  body  are  the  com- 
plement of  the  voice.  All  this  terrifying  native 
equipment  was  used  to  overawe  and  convince  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  could  add,  when  he  chose, 
appeal  to  his  other  effects  upon  emotions,  and 
then  the  rich  Irish  notes  were  heard  with  a  catch, 
almost  a  sob,  in  them.  His  voice  is  not  large,  but 
within  a  limited  range  of  emotions  it  can  produce 
results   which   many   larger  voices   cannot   achieve. 
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There  has  always  been  a  vivid  suggestion  of  the 
tragedian  about  Lord  Carson.  His  tones,  his  man- 
nerisms, often  seemed  more  appropriate  to  the 
tragic  stage  than  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

In  the  Lords  he  is  not  the  commanding  figure 
that  he  was  in  the  Commons.  Ireland  is  the  topic 
which  has  always  stirred  him  and  since  he  migrated 
to  the  other  place  Ireland  has  dropped  out  of  Par- 
liamentary debates.  But  he  has  not  lost  his  power 
of  menacing,  and  the  year  before  last  for  a  brief 
season  he  figured  in  a  new  role,  as  the  champion 
of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Lords  against 
a  Government  which  thinks  that  the  Lords  should 
be  content  to  register  its  decrees.  He  did  not  display 
in  this  minor  role  the  same  grim  tenacity  as  he 
did  in  those  interminable  Irish  discussions  in  which 
he  sometimes  spoke  as  if  he  were  Destiny  herself 
or  the  incarnate  Spirit  of  Resistance,  but  he  showed 
clearly  that  he  was  ready  to  bring  the  noise  of  war 
into  the  stillness  of  the  Upper  House.  To  my  mind 
he  showed  himself  in  that  brief  contest  superior  to  his 
old  colleague — Lord  Birkenhead.  Both  are  fighting 
men,  both  are  brutally  frank  in  speech,  but  the  former 
shows  a  stronger,  more  dominating  will  and  is  less 
pliant  and  less  disposed  to  compromise  than  the  latter. 

Lord  Hewart  had  a  comparatively  brief  period 
of  Parliamentary  eminence.  As  Attorney-General 
during  the  Third  Coalition  he  was  a  prominent 
and  very  useful  figure,  but  his  judicial  position  keeps 
him  silent  in  the  Lords  and  indeed  he  is  a  very 
rare  visitor  to  that  assembly.  Of  all  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  lieutenants  none  was  more  nimble,  more 
acute  or  more  apparently  conclusive.  There  were 
no  flowers  of  speech,  no  exuberance  of  rhetoric 
in  his  debating  efforts,  but  they  were  not  dry  legal 
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performances.  A  certain  humour  glimmered  through 
them,  and  if  the  language  was  unadorned  it  was 
felicitous  and  easy.  The  argumentation  was  clever, 
with  an  occasional  flavour  of  subtlety,  and  in  spite 
of  the  keen  incisiveness  which  he  showed,  he  was 
never  lacking  in  silken  grace.  About  all  his  speeches 
there  was  a  suggestion  of  deliberate  suavity.  The 
short  rotund  figure,  the  well-groomed  head,  the  small 
twinkling  eyes,  the  voice  with  its  oily  notes,  all  added 
to  the  impression  of  smoothness  and  self-satisfaction. 
Sir  John  Simon  is  one  of  the  great  lawyers  of 
the  country.  Judged  by  the  size  of  the  fees  he 
receives,  he  is  a  more  successful  lawyer  than  the 
most  famous  men  at  the  bar  in  the  past.  But  he 
does  not  occupy  the  position  in  the  public  mind 
which  they  did.  He  has  not  been  engaged  in  the 
spectacular  cases  which  bring  a  counsel  to  the 
notice  of  the  man  in  the  street.  He  has  not  often 
figured  in  criminal  or  divorce  cases  and  he  has 
been  in  only  a  few  of  the  civil  cases  which  are  the 
talk  of  the  day.  It  is  the  "  high  brow  "  law  work 
which  has  engaged  most  of  his  professional  attention. 
It  follows  that  he  has  not  had  much  opportunity 
for  developing  those  varied  forensic  gifts  which 
make  up  the  equipment  of  the  popular  advocate. 
The  word  "  advocate "  has  associations  about  it 
which  do  not  fit  in  with  his  placid  methods.  The 
breadth,  the  sweep,  the  fiery  eloquence,  the  dramatic 
appeals,  one  may  add — the  showy  claptrap,  which 
are  all  included  in  the  word  "  advocacy "  have 
been  omitted  in  his  intellectual  composition.  One 
cannot  imagine  him  carrying  a  jury  by  the  torrential 
rush  of  impassioned  eloquence.  But  one  sees  him 
constantly  engaged  in  the  quiet  persuasion  of  courts, 
in  influencing  the  judgments   of  men  by  a  skilful 
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presentation  of  facts  and  by  the  adroit  use  of  argument. 
Persuasion  by  the  gentle  means  of  reason,  and  not 
brow-beating,  is  the  essential  characteristic  of  his 
pleading  methods. 

To  this  purpose  he  has  been  admirably  adapted 
by  Nature,  and  he  has  supplemented  the  gifts  of 
Nature  by  conscious  self-discipline.  He  has  a  smooth, 
even  voice  such  as  can  express  well  the  steady,  un- 
impeded flow  of  argument.  He  has  an  inborn 
tendency  to  conciliatoriness  and  a  natural  courtesy, 
but  he  has  added  to  these  of  set  purpose  and  has 
cultivated  an  ingratiating  habit  of  speech  which 
is  not  free  from  a  touch  of  oiliness.  For  the  most 
part  he  treats  the  House  of  Commons  as  he  treats 
the  Courts.  He  introduces  little  into  his  speeches 
there  which  would  not  be  appropriate  in  the  Courts. 
Hence  he  may  be  described  as  the  most  typically 
legal  speaker  in  Parliament.  He  does  not  cultivate 
an  adorned  style,  does  not  indulge  in  humour, 
rarely  displays  feeling,  reduces  everything  to  the 
simplest,  argues  subtly  but  always  clearly,  presents, 
if  necessary,  a  full  sketch  of  relevant  fact  but  never 
encumbers  his  picture  with  useless  details  ;  in  short, 
he  models  all  his  speeches  in  accordance  with  his 
persuasive  purposes.  He  is  not,  however,  succinct. 
He  does  not  state  his  case  and  leave  it.  He  repeats 
the  same  point  again  and  again,  not  in  a  substantially 
different  mental  form,  but  merely  in  a  changed  form 
of  words.    That,  too,  is  one  of  the  hallmarks  of  the  bar. 

The  impression  which  he  makes  is  limited  in 
character.  Powerful  is  not  an  adjective  which  one 
would  naturally  apply  to  his  speech  on  many  occa- 
sions. "  Convincing "  is  a  much  more  accurate 
description  of  it.  Nor  is  there  anything  fascinating 
in  the  manner  or  the  language  of  the  speech.     The 
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voice  is  comparatively  small.  It  is,  as  will  be  seen 
in  a  moment,  deliberately  restrained,  and  there 
is  a  slightly  obsequious  note  in  it,  as  of  one  who 
is  always  conscious  of  his  office  of  persuasion  and 
is  afraid  to  spoil  the  chances  of  success  by  any  sug- 
gestion of  passion.  There  is  no  indication  that 
the  whole  man  is  engaged  in  the  act  of  speaking. 
The  mind,  the  limited  argumentative  mind,  is  in 
unchallenged  command,  and  it  dominates  the  rest 
of  the  faculties.  One  is  conscious,  as  one  listens, 
that  here  is  a  very  efficient  machine,  a  very  well- 
equipped  factory  of  arguments,  but  one  sighs  for 
glimpses  of  more  human  qualities,  for  passion,  for 
imagination.  Yet  the  impression  left  is  not  one 
of  cold  steel.  A  suggestion  of  grace  hovers  over 
all  his  performances.  It  shows  itself  in  the  smooth 
phrases,  the  bland  voice,  in  the  fine,  upright  figure. 
That  is  the  picture  of  Sir  John  Simon  as  he 
appears  most  often  in  the  House,  but  it  is  not  a 
complete  picture.  There  are  occasional  transfor- 
mations, so  complete  that  one  feels  tempted  for 
the  moment  to  reverse  all  one's  previous  judgments 
and  to  bethink  oneself  of  constructing  a  new  picture 
in  which  there  will  be  room  for  the  glowing  elements 
of  personality.  On  these  occasions  it  is  discovered 
that  Sir  John  Simon's  voice  is  not  the  restricted 
organ  which  it  was  thought  to  be.  It  rings  out 
in  full  rich  tones,  and  its  deep  bell-like  sound  tempts 
one  to  regard  it  as  among  the  best  voices  of  the 
House.  At  such  times  its  smoothness  vanishes,  and 
it  becomes  vibrant — it  is  no  longer  consciously  per- 
suasive. There  is  a  display  of  gesture,  too,  large, 
varied  and  commanding  gesture  as  of  one  who 
might  sweep  juries  off  their  feet.  And  the  language 
acquires  some  colour  and  some  fervour.   It  is  as  if  one 
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of  his  Nonconformist  preaching  ancestors  had  taken 
sudden  possession  of  him  and  suffused  the  cold  mass 
of  qualities  acquired  by  long  practice  in  the  Courts. 

Some  people,  it  is  true,  say  that  it  is  not  a  natural, 
but  a  dramatic,  display,  that  it  is  the  actor  who 
lives  in  every  successful  advocate  simulating  a  passion 
which  he  does  not  feel.  It  would  be  strange,  how- 
ever, if  he  had  this  fine  dramatic  faculty  and  yet 
used  it  so  seldom.  The  simpler  explanation  seems 
to  be  that  these  transformations  represent  something 
real  and  natural  and  are  perhaps  more  real  than 
the  habitual  manner  of  speech.  One  of  these  trans- 
formations occurred  in  the  debates  two  years  ago 
upon  the  Economy  Bill,  and  the  occasion  of  it  added 
to  the  surprise.  Perhaps  a  wrong  was  being  done 
to  ex-Service  men  by  the  proposed  treatment  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  and  Air  Force  Insurance  Fund  ; 
but  in  the  last  few  years  there  have  been  bigger 
wrongs  committed  and  much  more  tragic  occurrences 
have  been  discussed  in  the  House.  Sir  John  Simon 
has  kept  silence  regarding  them  or  else  has  spoken 
in  his  usual  calm  way.  Why,  then,  should  he  break 
out  into  such  heat  of  speech  over  this  minor  wrong, 
and  why  should  pity  well  up  within  him  ?  It  is 
difficult  to  say.  One  has  to  be  content  with  noting 
the  fact  of  the  transformation.  But  one  cannot 
help  remembering  a  comment  upon  Sir  John  Simon 
which  is  attributed  to  Lord  Balfour.  The  comment 
was  that  no  one  could  make  such  great  speeches  on 
little  points  as  Sir  John  Simon. 

That  transformation  which  I  have  described  has 
been  followed  by  a  new  development  of  speech. 
He  has  never  been  so  passionate  as  on  that  occasion, 
but  he  has  shed  a  great  deal  of  his  reserve,  he  has 
been  freer  in  voice  and  gesture,  more  of  a  personality 
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and  less  of  a  machine.  He  has  acquired  a  new 
authority  and  has  gained  a  vogue.  He  was  the 
only  Parliamentarian  who  emerged  from  the  embar- 
rassments and  dullnesses  of  the  1926  Session  with 
an  increase  of  reputation.  His  speeches  upon  the 
General  Strike  were  arresting.  They  may  not  have 
harmonized,  in  fact  they  did  not,  but  few  noticed 
the  discrepancy  between  them,  and  Sir  John  himself 
cleverly  covered  up  the  gulf  in  argument  which 
separated  them.  The  law  stated  in  them  may  not 
have  been  completely  accurate,  but  it  was  laid  down 
with  fine  authority,  and  Sir  John's  impressive  state- 
ment of  it  pleased  the  majority  of  the  House. 

Some  Parliamentary  speakers  bring  the  breath 
of  a  big  outside  world  into  their  speeches  ;  they 
do  not  forget  the  immediate  question  which  they 
have  to  discuss,  but  they  see  it  in  the  light  of  experi- 
ence and  they  illuminate  it  by  reference  to  history. 
Sir  John  Simon  has  seldom  practised  that  kind  of 
illumination.  He  has  kept  severely  to  the  immediate 
question,  has  not  added  any  embellishments  of 
allusion  which  would  have  indicated  his  possession 
of  scholarly  knowledge,  and  altogether  he  has  treated 
political  questions,  as  he  would  treat  a  law  case, 
as  something  definitely  limited.  But  recently  he 
has  permitted  the  House  glimpses  of  a  wider  range 
of  knowledge  and  interests.  He  has  shown  himself 
to  be  more  than  a  lawyer  or  a  politician.  The 
doubt  whether  he  was  quite  human  which  many 
people  entertained  has  been  dispelled  and  the  legend 
that  he  was  a  mere  intellectual  machine  into  which 
facts  might  be  poured  and  out  of  which  would  come 
authoritative  "  opinions  "  and  skilful  pleadings  has 
been  destroyed.  How  much  blood  there  is  in  him 
has  not  yet  been  discovered.     He  may  have  a  good 
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deal  and  may  develop  into  a  real  live  personality, 
or  his  former  mechanical  habit  of  mind  may  con- 
tinue to  dominate  him,  but  enough  of  vitality  has 
been  shown  to  prove  that  he  is  real  flesh  and  blood. 
If  flesh  and  blood  can  keep  on  revealing  themselves 
the  cold  lawyer  will  be  absorbed  into  something 
new  and  more  human,  into  a  personality. 

Sir  Douglas  Hogg  is  one  of  the  big  Parliamentary 
figures.  He  has  had  a  remarkable  Parliamentary 
career.  He  entered  the  House  as  Attorney-General, 
and  not  only  made  his  maiden  speech  from  the 
Treasury  Bench,  but  made  it  with  such  ease  and 
perfection  of  Parliamentary  form  as  to  suggest  that 
he  was  a  master  and  not  a  novice.  In  a  few  weeks 
he  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  effective  debaters 
in  the  House  and  as  a  tower  of  strength  to  the 
Conservative  Government. 

In  debate  he  belongs  to  the  somewhat  old-fashioned 
school  of  the  hard  hitters.  He  does  not  deal  in 
oblique  blows  ;  he  hits  out  straight,  and  he  hits 
with  all  his  might,  physical  and  mental.  He  employs 
the  whole  resources  of  his  nature  in  the  combat. 
His  gesture  is  copious  and  forceful  ;  his  voice  is 
powerful  and  he  lets  it  out  fully.  He  is  not  subtle 
in  argument,  but  he  is  direct,  and  he  argues  more 
in  the  spirit  of  common  sense  than  of  dialectic. 
He  suggests  strength  of  mind  much  more  than 
delicacy.  Robust  is  the  adjective  which  one  would 
naturally  use  to  describe  his  whole  style  and  manner. 
Solidity  and  power  are  the  qualities  which  he  displays 
most.  His  language  is  characterized  by  the  same 
qualities  as  his  argumentation.  There  is  nothing 
attractive  or  beautiful  about  it.  He  could  never 
produce  the  effects  which  Lord  Buckmaster  produces, 
and  it  is  possible  that  he  has  rather  a  contempt  for 
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speech  which  is  conspicuously  beautiful.  His  lan- 
guage is  essentially  the  language  of  the  common 
educated  man,  and  it  differs  from  ordinary  speech 
in  nothing  except  its  increased  forcibleness.  Strong, 
simple,  nervous  English  is  always  at  his  command, 
but  so  undistinguished  is  his  language  that  it  does 
not  figure  much  in  the  estimate  which  one  forms 
of  him  as  he  is  speaking.  It  is  only  when  one 
turns  to  critical  analysis  that  one  thinks  of  his  lan- 
guage at  all,  and  then  the  inevitable  comment 
upon  it  is  that  it  is  completely  suitable  to  all  his 
other  qualities.  The  impression  which  he  makes 
is  one  of  exceptional  wholeness,  of  an  unusually 
perfect  balance  of  qualities. 

Virile  is  perhaps  the  best  adjective  to  apply  to 
him  in  all  his  aspects.  But  in  his  case  virility  must 
not  be  regarded  as  mere  unrelieved  strength  or 
force.  He  has  a  remarkable  geniality  of  manner 
and  a  deeper  geniality  of  mind.  If  he  were  only 
the  hard  hitter  I  have  represented  him  to  be,  he 
would  be  more  dreaded  than  anything  else,  and 
he  would  probably  be  much  detested.  In  fact, 
he  is  much  liked.  Often  he  plunges  the  Labour 
Party  into  anger  and  for  a  few  seconds  they  rage 
furiously  under  the  force  of  his  strokes,  but  quickly 
he  turns  away  their  wrath  by  a  pleasant  sally,  and 
the  men  who  were  a  moment  before  shouting  indig- 
nantly, smile  broadly.  No  one  could  be  long  angry 
with  him  and  he  could  not  be  angry  with  anyone 
for  long.  It  is  not  for  nothing  that  he  has  such 
a  Pickwickian  appearance.  His  round  cherubic 
face  is  an  index  of  kindliness.  As  he  sits  on  the 
Treasury  Bench,  smiling  benevolently,  he  could  be 
taken  for  Mr.  Pickwick  himself.  He  is  no  grim, 
thin-lipped    lawyer,   such   as   the   public    expects    a 
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great  figure  at  the  Bar  to  be,  but  a  warm,  friendly 
man.  He  has  broad  human  sympathies  as  well  as 
geniality.  Lawyers  are  thought  to  be  a  bloodless  kind 
of  persons  who  live  in  a  world  of  legal  abstractions, 
but  Sir  Douglas  is  real  flesh  and  blood,  with  genuine 
sympathy  for  his  less  fortunate  fellows.  Ancestry 
counts.  Sir  Douglas  is  the  son  of  a  philanthropist. 
From  this  description  it  will  be  seen  that  he  is 
a  striking  contrast  to  Sir  John  Simon.  There  is 
no  suggestion  about  him,  as  there  is  about  the  latter, 
of  being  merely  a  very  perfect  intellectual  machine. 
He  radiates  simple,  ordinary,  very  vital  humanity. 
Yet  there  is  no  doubt  about  his  intellectual  efficiency. 
He  is  a  born  debater.  How  he  would  acquit  himself 
if  he  had  only  a  constructive  task  to  perform,  and 
had  no  case  to  destroy,  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  guess, 
but  with  lines  of  argument  to  break  down  he  is 
magnificent.  He  surveys  the  whole  field  of  the 
debate  ;  no  argument  of  substance  is  left  unnoticed, 
but  every  one  is  trenchantly  treated.  In  argumenta- 
tive method  the  difference  between  Sir  John  Simon 
and  him  is  that  between  a  bruiser  and  a  fine  swords- 
man. The  former  is  the  skilled,  imperturbable  master 
of  a  delicate  weapon  ;  the  latter  is  in  himself  a 
vital  force  and  he  throws  himself  and  every  ounce 
of  energy  he  has  into  the  combat.  That  does  not 
mean  that  he  shows  no  skill.  Good  punching  is 
as  full  of  science  as  good  fencing,  and  it  can  be 
just  as  artistic.  The  contrast  between  Sir  John 
Simon  and  Sir  Douglas  Hogg  is  not  one  between 
refinement  and  vulgarity.  Vulgarity  is  the  last  word 
one  would  apply  to  the  latter.  He  has  real  dignity, 
a  touch  of  the  grand  manner  at  times,  and  if  his 
voice  had  beauty  added  to  its  strength  he  would 
please  the  senses  as  much  as  he  satisfies  the  intellect. 
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MR.  RAMSAY  MACDONALD,  MR. 
SNOWDEN  AND  MR.  THOMAS 

WHEN  the  history  of  the  British  Labour  move- 
ment is  written  the  historian  will  be  struck 
by  the  fact  that  it  has  produced  few  great  speakers 
or  orators.  Whatever  may  be  said  in  criticism  of 
it,  its  moral  appeal  is  undoubted.  Some  Labour 
people  may  wallow  in  pure  materialism,  but  behind 
most  of  the  Labour  striving  is  a  genuine  moral  im- 
pulse, a  conviction  of  the  moral  worth  of  individuals. 
The  practice  of  many  Labour  people  is  one  char- 
acterized by  devotion.  They  have  that  zeal  for  a 
cause  which  is  expected  to  produce  fervour  and 
elevation  of  speech.  Fervour  they  undoubtedly  dis- 
play on  many  occasions,  but  elevation  very  rarely. 
This  is  visible  in  the  House  of  Commons.  There  the 
Labour  Party  is  an  organized  force  of  considerable 
size,  and  although  it  includes  various  types  of  men 
and  women,  the  bulk  of  the  party  conform  to  a 
painfully  high  standard  of  dullness.  It  was  often 
cast  up  to  the  old  Conservative  Party  as  a  reproach 
that  its  serried  masses  of  squirearchy  in  the  House 
were  as  heavy  as  the  soil  on  their  estates  ;  the  Labour 
Party,  however,  has  brought  to  the  House  quite  as 
much  dullness.  The  Trade  Union  secretaries  who 
have  flooded  the  Labour  benches  are  estimable 
men,  but  they  have  little  charm  or  power.    They 
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address  the  House  in  the  same  way  as  they  would 
address  a  Trade  Union  meeting,  and  for  the  most 
part  they  are  thoroughly  undistinguished.  Their 
speeches  have  not  one  of  the  qualities  which  attract 
notice  or  give  aesthetic  pleasure.  There  are  only 
few  among  them  who  have  any  colour  in  their  speak- 
ing. It  is,  however,  from  the  non-Trade  Union 
element  that  the  best  speakers  in  the  Labour  Party 
come,  and  they  are  but  few.  Out  of  that  small 
number  a  large  proportion  sit  upon  the  Front 
Bench. 

Among  these  Front  Benchers  the  two  foremost 
are  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  and  Mr.  Snowden,  and 
the  former  is  much  more  the  attractive  of  the  two. 
To  none  in  the  House  has  Nature  been  so  kind  as  to 
Mr.  MacDonald.  She  has  provided  him  with  two 
things  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  a  speaker,  a  fine 
presence  and  a  beautiful  voice.  His  voice  is  un- 
doubtedly the  best  in  the  House,  and  in  the  course 
of  Parliamentary  history  there  have  been  few  that 
were  finer.  It  has  all  the  qualities  which  minister 
to  the  speaker's  success.  It  has  depth  and  volume, 
and  so  there  is  never  any  fear  that  if  it  is  properly 
used  it  will  not  be  heard.  It  has  the  rich,  mellow 
tone  of  a  fine  musical  instrument — sometimes  it  is 
like  an  old  well-seasoned  violin  of  one  of  the  master 
makers.  Its  variety  and  extent  of  range  are  remark- 
able. There  are  few  emotions — of  the  simpler  kind 
at  least — which  it  cannot  interpret.  It  can  express 
pity,  fear,  hope,  gladness,  sympathy,  and  it  can 
vibrate  with  anger  ;  it  can  also  convey  scorn.  One 
is  not  surprised  that  Mr.  MacDonald  is  fond  of 
reading  aloud  in  his  family  circle  and  that  his  read- 
ings delight  all  who  hear  them.  One  can  under- 
stand, too,  how  he  once  thrilled  a  little  company 
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of  friends  on  a  famous  Buckinghamshire  road  by 
reciting  in  magnificent  tones  one  of  the  great  psalms 
which  the  marching  Puritan  soldiers  sang.  In  some 
former  century  he  might  have  been  a  teller  of  stories, 
a  saga  or  a  ballad  reader,  passing  from  village  to 
village  with  his  vocal  charm. 

This  glorious  voice,  however,  is  often  abused. 
No  man  needs  less  than  he  to  sacrifice  beauty  for 
noise  ;  nevertheless,  forgetful  that,  used  properly, 
his  voice  would  be  heard  in  any  building,  however 
large,  he  often  shouts — even  yells  ;  and  he  does  so 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  is  a  small  place 
whose  acoustics  demand  an  avoidance  of  shouting. 
It  is  a  little  difficult  to  understand  why  he  should 
thus  misuse  his  voice.  Sometimes  it  seems  to  be 
an  unconscious  lapse  and  appears  to  be  an  exagger- 
ation of  the  perfervidium  ingenium  Scotorum — which  he 
has  in  such  full  measure.  Sometimes  it  seems  to  be 
deliberate  and  intended  to  excite  and  inspirit  his 
followers.  Whatever  may  be  the  reason  of  the  shout- 
ing, the  evil  effect  of  it  is  most  perceptible.  It 
nullifies  all  the  impressions  of  dignity  and  power 
which  he  has  previously  made  and  it  reduces  him 
momentarily  to  the  level  of  the  street-corner  speaker. 

Mr.  MacDonald  has  the  scholar's  mind  and  to  a 
large  extent  the  poet's  habit  of  words.  He  is  as 
much  a  writer  as  a  speaker,  and  he  is  also  a  great 
reader.  From  both  his  reading  and  his  writing  his 
spoken  style  draws  enrichment.  It  has  been  said  of 
him  as  a  writer  that  he  has  two  pens — the  hard  one 
which  he  uses  when  he  is  writing  argumentative 
political  articles,  the  golden  one  which  he  employs 
when  he  is  descriptive  or  reminiscent.  How  golden 
his  pen  can  be  one  discovers  if  one  reads  the  memoir 
of  his  wife,  which  is  a  real  gem  of  biography.     There 
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is  a  fine  blending  of  qualities  in  his  mind.  He  has 
the  scientific  type  of  mind  and  he  does  much  of  his 
political  thinking  by  means  of  scientific  categories  ; 
he  is  also  philosophically  inclined  and  could  split 
philosophical  hair-like  distinctions  with  a  German 
professor  or  share  his  metaphysical  visions  ;  and  he 
has  the  poet's  eye,  the  poet's  imaginative  insight. 
The  man  of  science,  the  philosopher  and  the  poet 
are  not  so  wide  apart  as  some  people  think  they  are. 
Certainly,  between  the  truly  philosophical  mind  and 
the  truly  poetical  mind  there  is  always  a  great  re- 
semblance. If  a  man  who  unites  these  three  intel- 
lectual strains  in  him  and  has  practised  the  art  of 
writing  figure  also  as  a  speaker,  his  language  will 
have  the  poetical  hallmark.  It  has  in  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald's  best  speaking.  He  can  paint  beautiful 
pictures,  he  can  make  his  hearers  sit  silent  and 
enthralled  as  the  hearers  of  a  Homeric  tale  did.  He 
knows  the  uses  of  colour  in  words,  colour  that  is  never 
too  rich  and  is  never  gaudy.  He  has  the  Celtic 
predilection  for  the  sombre,  and  although  he  appre- 
ciates happy  things,  his  fancy  is  more  easily  touched 
by  what  is  sad  than  by  what  is  gay,  and  his  imagin- 
ation is  more  easily  stirred  by  the  awesome  than  by 
the  beautiful. 

Colour  in  words  loses  its  effect  in  speaking  unless 
the  speaker  has  the  suitable  voice,  and  here  Mr. 
MacDonald  does  not  fail.  He  knows  instinctively 
the  tones  which  he  must  use  in  order  to  give  his 
words  their  aesthetic  value,  and  so  good  is  his  voice 
in  this  respect  that  it  partially  conceals  a  defect 
which  is  more  perceptible  in  his  written  style.  When 
he  is  writing  in  his  most  imaginative  way  his  words 
are  beautiful,  but  even  then  they  lack  rhythm.  In 
his  speech  there  is  the  same  defect.     There  is  a  lack 
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of  flowing,  of  ordered,  inevitable  march.  There 
are  three  sources  of  rhythm  :  the  possession  of  a 
musical  ear,  overmastering  emotion,  a  naturally 
stately  manner  of  speech.  Mr.  MacDonald  obviously 
could  not  derive  rhythm  from  the  last-named  source, 
for,  although  he  himself  has  many  dignified  quali- 
ties, his  style  is  not  stately  in  the  literary  sense. 
Nor  does  he  easily  fall  under  the  sway  of  feeling. 
He  can  be  stirred  by  the  emotions,  but  he  is  seldom 
carried  away  by  them,  the  intellect  being  always 
in  the  dominant  place.  And,  clearly,  he  has  not  the 
musical  ear,  else  the  complaint  that  he  is  unrhyth- 
mical would  not  be  made. 

Furthermore,  rhythm  cannot  exist  where  there  is 
laxity  in  composition.  The  well-knit,  well-balanced 
sentence  may  not  always  be  perfectly  rhythmical, 
yet  it  contains  the  prime  condition  of  rhythm,  while 
the  long-extended,  sprawling  sentence  is  foredoomed 
to  be  unrhythmical.  Here  one  touches  upon  a 
grievous  fault  in  Mr.  MacDonald's  speaking.  Sen- 
tences of  elephantine  size  and  clumsiness  are  common 
features  of  his  recent  speeches.  This  fault  is  to 
some  extent  concealed  in  delivery,  and  not  until 
one  studies  a  speech  of  his,  especially  in  a  rough 
report,  does  one  discover  how  loose  and  unconnected 
his  style  can  be.  Such  a  style  cannot  march  ;  it  is 
with  style  as  it  is  with  an  army  or  a  regiment.  A 
body  of  stragglers  has  no  marching  rhythm — neither 
has  a  long,  sprawling  sentence. 

The  tale  of  Mr.  MacDonald's  defects  is  not  yet 
exhausted.  The  gravest  of  them  is  that  he  is  obscure, 
confused  and  difficult  to  follow  ;  in  short,  that  he  lacks 
the  supremely  necessary  quality  of  clearness.  There 
are  cynical  people  who  hold  that  obscurity  is  often 
most  useful  to  a  Parliamentarian,  and  accordingly 
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they  treat  it  as  a  desirable  quality.  We  may  concede 
that  there  are  occasions  when  it  is  useful  to  be  able 
to  wrap  up  one's  meaning  in  cloudy  phrases,  when  too 
great  clarity  would  be  politically  embarrassing  and 
might,  for  example,  create  division  or  cause  friction 
in  the  speaker's  own  party.  But  against  such  occa- 
sional and  trivial  advantages  of  obscurity  must  be 
placed  the  whole  mass  of  occasions  when  it  is  vital 
to  the  Parliamentarian  that  he  should  make  his 
meaning  plain  to  all.  The  distinguished  politician 
has  to  deal  with  the  most  extraordinary  variety  of 
complicated  topics,  with  intricate  problems  of  fin- 
ance, with  baffling  legal  technicalities,  with  delicate 
questions  of  foreign  policy.  If  he  would  successfully 
unravel  all  these  complexities,  he  must  be  able  to 
see  clearly  and  to  speak  clearly ;  he  must  in  the  first 
place  penetrate  to  the  central  illuminating  point 
of  the  matter  in  hand,  and  he  must  next  be  able  to 
give  to  his  audience  the  view  which  he  himself  has 
obtained.  In  this  second  part  of  the  politician's 
task  Mr.  MacDonald  fails  completely.  Perhaps  the 
best  and  final  test  of  a  speaker's  clarity  is  whether 
or  not  a  trained  listener,  accustomed  to  making  swift 
mental  summaries  of  what  he  hears,  is  at  the  end  of  a 
speech  able  to  give  a  brief,  coherent  account  of  the 
views  expressed  or  of  the  facts  stated  by  the  speaker. 
Another  similar  test  is  whether  a  trained  condenser 
of  speeches  with  a  speech  all  before  him  can  easily 
construct  an  accurate  precis  of  it.  Now,  it  is  matter 
of  common  agreement  among  parliamentary  journal- 
lists  that  no  politician  causes  them  more  trouble  in 
this  matter  of  summarizing  than  Mr.  MacDonald. 
Some  speakers  they  can  summarize  almost  mechani- 
cally, but  they  find  that  to  produce  a  full  and  just 
summary  of  Mr.  MacDonald's  speeches  is  a  laborious 
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task  requiring  patience  and  the  prolonged  exercise 
of  discrimination  and  inference.  And  sometimes 
when  they  have  finished  they  are  not  sure  that 
they  have  caught  his  exact  meaning. 

One  naturally  asks  what  is  the  reason  of  this 
obscurity.  The  looseness  of  composition  to  which 
reference  has  been  already  made  may  be  one  reason, 
but  it  may  be  regarded  as  also  the  result  of  some 
inherent  incapacity  for  clearness.  The  truth  of  this 
particular  matter  may  be  that  if  Mr.  MacDonald 
had  his  meaning  clear  in  his  own  mind  he  would 
not  lapse  into  these  loose,  sometimes  almost  meaning- 
less sentences.  Political  exigencies  may  account  for 
both  the  obscurity  and  the  shapeless  sentences  upon 
which  part  of  the  blame  for  the  obscurity  is  placed. 
Diverse  sections  in  his  party  have  to  be  conciliated, 
views  which  might  excite  the  anger  of  one  or  other 
of  these  have  to  be  toned  down — hence  the  need 
for  continual  qualification,  for  those  numberless 
additions  and  subtractions  which  have  to  be  made  to 
the  first  bare  general  statement,  and  out  of  that 
intellectual  hesitancy  and  caution  sprawling,  even 
incoherent  sentences  are  apt  to  spring. 

His  intellectual  habits  have  undoubtedly  much  to  do 
with  his  obscurity.  If  his  speeches  are  a  true  index 
of  his  mind,  he  is  weak  in  logical  order  and  arrange- 
ment— in  short,  he  has  a  disorderly  mind.  Prominent 
among  the  things  on  which  clearness  depends  is 
orderliness.  Facts  have  to  be  marshalled  in  the 
order  which  will  best  show  their  significance.  The 
reasoning  has  to  be  so  conducted  that  the  intelligent 
hearer  will  be  able  to  follow  it  step  by  step.  Great 
leaps  in  inference  must  be  avoided.  Not  least  of  all, 
a  point  once  made,  a  matter  once  it  is  dealt  with, 
should  not  have  a  return  suddenly  made  upon  it 
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minutes  after  the  hearer  has  been  led  to  believe  that 
the  speaker  has  treated  it  in  a  final  decisive  fashion. 
Mr.  MacDonald  is  not  very  loyal  in  his  observance 
of  any  of  these  rules,  and  he  is  most  flagrantly  neglect- 
ful of  the  last  one.  His  habit  of  going  back  on  his 
tracks  is  a  most  fruitful  source  of  his  irritating  obscurity. 
Again  and  again  the  hearer  thinks  that  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald  has  disposed  of  some  point  only  to  discover 
some  minutes  later  that  the  discussion  of  the  point 
is  not  completed.  So  confused  is  the  argument  on 
many  occasions,  so  many  statements  are  made  and 
then  qualified  and  altered  later,  that  the  hearer  is 
left  in  a  state  of  bewilderment. 

We  have,  however,  not  yet  penetrated  to  the  real 
reason  for  the  obscurity.  Any  reason  which  has  been 
given  for  it  is  really  much  more  a  phase  of  the  obscurity 
than  a  cause  of  it.  When  one  reflects  upon  the 
matter  it  becomes  clear  that  the  obscurity  is  due  to 
Mr.  MacDonald's  type  of  mind  in  the  first  place  and, 
in  the  second  place,  to  his  methods  of  preparation. 
He  has  already  been  described  as  of  a  scientific  and 
philosophical  temper  of  mind,  and  every  time  one 
hears  him  one  finds  how  true  the  description  is.  He 
is  interested  in  principles  and  in  theories  rather  than 
in  concrete  facts  and  cases  ;  or  perhaps  it  would  be 
truer  to  say  that  he  always  sees  in  facts  the  exhibi- 
tion of  principles,  or  is  always  seeking  for  a  principle 
to  explain  them.  Or  the  description  may  be  varied, 
and  he  may  be  characterized  as  a  man  with  a  fully 
thought  out  view  of  life  which  provides  him  with 
both  a  standard  of  judgment  and  an  ideal  of  policy. 
There  is  nothing  in  this  kind  of  mind  which  is  inher- 
ently hostile  to  clarity.  A  man  may  be  thoroughly 
philosophical  in  his  outlook,  he  may  even  be  learned 
in  the  philosophy  of  the  schools  and  may  have  won 
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his  way  to  an  intellectual  interpretation  of  the  world, 
and  yet  he  may  speak  so  as  to  be  understood  easily 
and  quickly,  perhaps  not  by  the  crowd,  but  at  least 
by  the  minority  which  thinks  and  knows.  It  often 
happens,  however,  that  thought  goes  so  far  beyond  the 
thinker's  capacity  of  expression  that  he  cannot  make 
his  meaning  clear.  Such  failure  in  clearness  does 
not  imply  poverty  of  expression  ;  it  may  in  fact  exist 
side  by  side  with  opulence  and  splendour  of  language. 

When  a  man  finds  that  his  thought  tends  to  be- 
come obscure  in  the  effort  to  express  it,  the  prudent 
course  for  him  is  to  prepare  with  great  care,  to 
strive  after  clearness  by  the  exercise  of  constant 
watchfulness,  to  wrestle  and  labour  for  short,  simple, 
clear  expressions.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  MacDonald 
does  not  pursue  this  laborious  method.  He  relies 
on  mental  preparation,  perhaps  he  relies  still  more 
on  the  fullness  of  his  mind,  and  he  depends  upon  the 
inspiration  of  the  moment  for  the  language.  Were 
he  to  practise  the  extempore  method  less  he  would 
gain  much  in  clearness.  He  might  lose  in  some  other 
respects,  but  he  would  gain  in  this  essential  one. 
Metaphysically  minded  he  naturally  is,  and  he  will 
remain  so  ;  but  he  can  counteract  the  defects,  which 
in  his  case  are  associated  with  the  philosophic  mind, 
by  bestowing  care  upon  the  expression  of  his  thought. 
He  is  not  a  Balfour  who  can  deal  with  philosophical 
abstraction  in  an  extempore  way,  who  can  even 
pick  and  choose  his  phrasing  as  he  goes  along,  and 
yet  who  never  confuses  his  hearers. 

Obscurity  has  become  of  recent  days  a  more  con- 
spicuous characteristic  of  his  speeches  than  it  was.  It 
was  not  nearly  so  apparent  in  his  unofficial  days  as 
it  was  when  he  was  Prime  Minister,  or  as  it  has  been 
since  his  fall.     Brain- weariness  has  greatly  increased 
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it.  His  golden  year  was  the  one  before  he  came 
into  office.  That  year  was  full  of  discussions  on 
foreign  policy.  The  French  policy  in  the  Ruhr  was 
the  ever-recurring  topic  of  debate,  and  in  gravity, 
in  dignity,  in  wisdom  his  speeches  were  unsurpassed. 
The  hope  grew  in  one's  mind  that  he  would  develop 
into  a  great,  dominating,  and  illuminating  figure,  but 
the  subsequent  years  have  checked  the  growth  of  that 
hope  and  wellnigh  destroyed  it. 

So  much  of  this  analysis  of  Mr.  MacDonald  has 
been  criticism  in  the  popular  sense  of  the  word  that 
there  is  a  danger  that  the  reader  may  be  left  with 
too  unfavourable  an  idea  of  him  as  a  speaker.  That 
undesired  result  may  be  prevented  by  thinking  for  a 
moment  of  the  ideal  and  not  of  the  actual  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald,  by  picturing  him  as  he  might  be,  ought  to 
be,  and  could  be.  Were  his  beautiful,  far-sounding 
voice  always  as  finely  tuned  as  it  is  sometimes,  he 
would,  vocally,  be  the  most  captivating  speaker  in  the 
House.  Were  he  to  associate  logical  order  with  his 
grasp  of  principle,  he  would  bring  an  enrichment  of 
thought  which  would  elevate  debate  ;  and  were  he  to 
cultivate  the  grammarian's  sense  of  structure,  he  would 
give  to  the  House  speeches  rich  in  language,  but  at 
the  same  time  clear,  compact  and  dignified.  The 
qualities  of  great  speech  he  possesses  in  abundance, 
yet  he  falls  far  short  of  perfection,  and  his  failure 
to  attain  it  is  due  to  his  want  of  the  simpler  and  more 
elementary  essentials.  He  has  only  to  acquire  these 
by  stern  self-discipline  and  he  would  have  a  unique 
and  unchallenged  place  in  the  hierarchy  of  con- 
temporary speakers. 

Some  final  questions  regarding  Mr.  MacDonald 
may  be  discussed — his  actual  standing  as  a  speaker, 
the  speaking  type  to  which  he  belongs.     Few  men  in 
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active  public  life  can  be  compared  to  Gladstone — 
perhaps  it  would  be  true  to  say  that  Mr.  MacDonald 
is  the  only  one  whom  it  would  not  be  ridiculous  to 
compare  with  him.  He  has  Gladstone's  fire,  his 
capacity  for  making  the  kettle  boil  (to  use  a  homely 
image  employed  by  Gladstone  himself),  his  noble 
indignation,  his  dignified  bearing,  his  golden  voice, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  he  has  the  elevated  personality 
which  gave  Gladstone's  speeches  such  enormous  power. 
He  also  has  some  of  Gladstone's  faults  in  a  much 
exaggerated  degree.  He  has  not,  however,  his  finish, 
his  rounded  completeness.  Gladstone's  speech, 
though  it  was  as  spontaneous  as  his,  was  so  stately 
that  it  conveyed  the  impression  of  being  carefully 
chosen.  Mr.  MacDonald's  has  more  of  the  freedom 
and  more  of  the  raggedness  of  conversation.  In  one 
point,  already  mentioned,  he  far  excels  Gladstone — 
in  his  poetical  sense.  All  his  best  utterances  are 
permeated  by  the  indefinable  spirit  of  poetry.  Some- 
times the  comparison  with  Gladstone  is  inevitable. 
On  one  occasion,  when  he  was  Prime  Minister,  he 
repelled  an  attack  with  all  the  magnificence  of 
dignified  anger  which  Gladstone  had,  and  his  over- 
whelming crushing  rejoinder,  so  splendidly  tem- 
pestuous, made  one  think  of  the  description  of 
Gladstone  on  the  rebound. 

Another  line  of  thought  will  suggest  to  the  reader 
to  what  order  of  speakers  he  belongs.  The  auditor 
has  no  difficulty  in  imagining  him  preaching  in  a 
pulpit.  These  rich  tones,  these  wide  sweeping,  be- 
seeching gestures,  these  fervent  moral  appeals,  these 
impassioned  denunciations  of  wrong,  are  all  char- 
acteristic of  the  best  and  most  impressive  Scottish 
preaching,  and  the  subtle  metaphysical  strain  in 
the  argument  confirms  the  resemblance.     There  is 
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yet  another  fancy  suggestive  of  his  essential  role. 
Suppose  that  he  had  realized  one  of  his  early  dreams 
and  filled  a  Scottish  university  chair  :  he  would  have 
been  one  of  the  great  academic  lecturers  of  his  gener- 
ation, a  kind  of  prophet  teacher  drawing  to  his 
class-room  a  crowd  of  eager  youth  and  throwing  his 
spell  over  it,  as  is  not  infrequently  done  in  that 
country  where  a  professor's  chair  is  sometimes  a 
pulpit,  and  a  class,  instead  of  being  a  coterie,  is  a 
congregation. 

Mr.  Snowden  belongs  to  quite  another  type.  He 
has,  of  course,  a  certain  reverence  for  theory  and  a 
certain  knowledge  of  it,  else  he  would  not  be  an 
intelligent  exponent  of  Socialism,  but  he  is  not  the 
least  "  metaphysical."  He  prefers  the  concrete  to 
the  abstract.  He  is  more  inclined  to  make  points 
than  to  expound  principles  ;  he  is  more  interested 
in  arguments  than  in  ideas  ;  he  is  predominantly  a 
debater,  not  a  lecturer  or  an  evangelist.  And  in 
recent  years  he  has  narrowed  his  interests  and  become 
increasingly  absorbed  in  one  limited  sphere  of  poli- 
tics— finance.  In  some  ways  it  would  be  true  to 
say  that  he  has  missed  his  way  in  politics  and  is  not 
discharging  the  function  for  which  his  faculties  are 
most  suitable.  He  was  meant  to  be  persuasive.  The 
possibility  lay  open  to  him  of  securing  a  reputation 
in  this  generation  similar  to  that  of  Cobden  in  a 
previous  one — of  whom  it  was  said  that  he  was  the 
most  persuasive  speaker  of  his  time. 

The  speech  which  Mr.  Snowden  delivered  on  his 
return  to  the  House  in  1922,  after  a  long  absence, 
was  a  fascinating  illustration  of  his  persuasive  powers. 
Anyone  anxious  to  acquire  a  perfect  Parliamentary 
manner  and  eager  to  develop  the  faculty  of  winged 
persuasion   might  well  have  taken  that  speech  as  a 
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model.  It  was  a  speech  upon  foreign  policy,  and  it 
was  delivered  at  a  time  when  the  war  and  post-war 
passions  had  not  yet  subsided  ;  it  was  a  frank  and 
uncompromising  exposition  of  a  policy  still  widely 
despised  and  deeply  loathed  and  it  was  the  utter- 
ance of  a  man  who  had  incurred  no  small  amount  of 
odium  in  the  intolerant  days  of  the  war.  Yet  it  was 
unspoiled  by  bitterness  ;  its  purpose  was  wooing, 
not  rebuking  ;  it  appealed  to  reason.  The  spirit 
which  informed  it  produced  a  melting  effect.  The 
audience,  one  felt,  was  listening  with  an  open  mind  ; 
in  the  common  phrase,  persuasion  was  in  the  air. 
Nor  was  there  any  need  to  wonder  that  it  should  have 
been,  for  everything  about  the  speech  was  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  persuasive  purpose.  The  voice  was 
clear  and  penetrating,  but  low,  and  there  was  a  gentle, 
winning  note  in  it.  The  language  was  plain  and 
direct,  with  only  that  occasional  heightening  which 
sincerity  suffused  with  passion  produces.  One  felt 
that  thus  would  one  himself  desire  to  speak  in  a 
deliberative  assembly,  with  ease  and  grace,  with  that 
hint  of  passion  which  is  often  more  convincing  than 
an  overwhelming  display  of  it,  and  with  complete 
understanding  of  the  situation.  No  metaphysical 
mist,  no  dithyrambics  in  that  clear,  level  utterance  ! 
That  was  Mr.  Snowden  at  his  best  in  the  perfect 
execution  of  his  natural  function,  and  it  is  rare  that 
he  performs  it  so  exquisitely.  Certain  traits  of  mind 
as  well  as  certain  habits  and  mannerisms  deflect 
him  into  a  style  which  does  not  truly  represent  his 
capabilities.  To  take  the  habits  and  mannerisms 
first — he  is  on  many  occasions  the  most  inaudible 
speaker  in  the  House.  Always  undeclamatory,  he 
becomes  too  often  merely  conversational  and,  leaning 
over  the  table,  talks  in  low  tones.     But  one  may  be 
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conversational  without  being  inaudible,  so  that  the 
mere  familiarity  of  his  method  will  not  account  for 
the  loss  of  the  essential  words  of  a  sentence.  Drop- 
ping of  the  voice,  the  habit  (imposed  on  him  by  his 
infirmity)  of  leaning  on  the  dispatch-box  and  speak- 
ing down  the  House,  and  a  certain  failure  in  enun- 
ciation, almost  a  chewing  up  of  words  and  phrases, 
all  combine  to  make  listening  to  him  a  painful,  and 
even  exasperating,  process.  He  is  as  difficult  to 
summarize  as  Mr.  MacDonald,  but  for  an  entirely 
different  reason.  Clearness  of  language  never  deserts 
him. 

His  persuasive  power  is  often  obstructed  by  his 
invective.  In  the  picture  one  has  of  the  ideal  or 
natural  Mr.  Snowden  invective  has  not  a  place,  but 
in  the  picture  of  the  actual  Mr.  Snowden  which 
many  people  paint,  invective  is  one  of  the  predom- 
inant features.  Nor  is  the  exaggeration  excessive. 
Mr.  Snowden  has  carried  personal  attack  to  an  un- 
usual length  ;  his  criticisms  of  Churchillian  finance 
have  been  quite  as  much  criticisms  of  Churchillian 
character  and  personality.  The  term  "  vitupera- 
tion "  has  been  often  applied  to  these  recurring 
attacks.  They  are  bitter ;  they  have  occasion- 
ally a  slight  taint  of  vulgarity  which  one  would  not 
expect.  They  are,  however,  never  made  in  heat. 
Even  when  the  words  are  savage,  the  tone  is  cold. 

His  absorption  in  finance  has  deprived  the  House 
of  the  benefit  of  his  intervention  on  general  topics, 
and  on  financial  matters  he  is  not  always  at  his  best 
from  the  debating  point  of  view.  In  financial 
debate  figures  must  have  a  prominent  place,  but  the 
rule  should  be  to  make  the  quotation  of  figures  as 
brief  as  possible.  To  present  a  mass  of  figures  in  a 
speech   is   to   court   difficulties,    for   figures   are   not 
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easily  retained  by  the  majority  of  people,  and  a  free 
quotation  of  them  confuses  the  ordinary  mind. 
Often  Mr.  Snowden  overloads  his  speeches  with 
figures.  When  he  makes  moderate  use  of  them  and 
allows  free  play  to  his  argumentative  powers,  he  is 
as  excellent  a  replier  to  criticism  as  the  House  can 
show.  To  make  a  successful  opening  of  the  Budget 
is  one  thing,  and  it  is  another  to  reply  to  the  two  or 
three  days'  criticism  which  follows  the  Budget  state- 
ment. Mr.  Snowden  in  his  year  as  Chancellor  dis- 
charged both  functions  well,  but  his  reply  was  better 
than  his  opening.  He  is  a  fighter,  a  debater,  a  man 
of  keen,  swift  mind.  Compared  with  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald,  he  is  of  simple  mentality.  The  inviting 
voices  of  literature,  of  science  and  scholarship,  do 
not  call  him  as  they  call  Mr.  MacDonald.  One 
can  inagine  the  latter  figuring  in  many  other  roles 
than  that  of  the  politician  and  gaining  distinction 
in  many  other  fields  than  the  political  one.  But 
there  are  only  two  positions  which  seem  completely 
natural  to  Mr.  Snowden  :  an  economist's  chair  and  a 
Front  Bench  place  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Mr.  Thomas's  Welsh  descent  may  easily  deceive 
and  give  rise  to  expectation  of  a  class  of  speaking  of 
which  he  is  incapable.  The  bardlike  qualities  of 
speech  which  are  associated  with  what  is  most  typic- 
ally Welsh  are  not  to  be  found  in  him.  He  has  no 
poetry  in  his  speech,  no  inclination  to  cross  the 
boundaries  between  the  prose  of  common  inter- 
course and  the  exalted  language  of  vision.  He  is 
shrewd,  quick-witted,  adroit,  tactful — qualities  which 
all  have  their  effect  upon  speech,  but  the  Parlia- 
mentary interest  in  them  lies  in  another  direction 
than  speaking.  They  are  the  qualities  which  make 
for  success  in   the  office  of  Leader  of  the  House. 
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When  there  is  added  to  them  rough  geniality  such 
as  Mr.  Thomas  possesses,  he  is  seen  to  have  a  most 
desirable  equipment  for  that  testing  office.  In  any- 
thing which  requires  negotiating  skill  or  the  manage- 
ment of  men,  Mr.  Thomas  is  excellent.  He  showed 
on  the  few  occasions  he  had  to  lead  the  House  how 
quick  he  was  to  grasp  a  situation,  and  how  agile  in 
finding  a  way  out  of  a  difficulty.  Mr.  Clynes,  who 
was  responsible  for  leading  the  House  on  most 
occasions  when  the  Prime  Minister  was  not  present, 
was  resourceless  and  powerless,  but  Mr.  Thomas 
was  adequate  to  every  demand  made  upon  him. 

In  debate  he  displays  the  same  characteristics. 
He  has  a  keen,  swift  eye  for  the  weak  points  of  his 
opponent's  case,  and  he  has  a  heavy  hammer  stroke. 
Already  he  is  a  quite  accomplished  debater,  and 
greater  practice  would  increase  his  efficiency.  Like 
some  other  men,  his  reputation  is  not  in  exact  har- 
mony with  the  facts  of  his  personality  ;  it  includes 
things  which  he  does  not  possess  and  leaves  out 
things  for  which  he  is  conspicuous.  Thus  the  public 
is  encouraged  to  think  of  him  as  a  remarkable  speaker, 
one  of  the  really  eloquent.  The  description  is  quite 
exaggerated.  Mr.  MacDonald  at  his  best  is  entitled 
to  it,  for  he  has  the  living  passion  and  the  sense 
of  language  which  are  among  the  main  contents 
of  eloquence.  But  Mr.  Thomas  has  neither.  He 
has  fire,  energy,  and  force,  but  that  nobler  quality 
which  we  call  "  passion  "  is  not  really  in  him.  And, 
his  language  is  undistinguished,  without  colour, 
without  elevation,  without  music.  Yet  it  is  perfectly 
natural  that  the  hasty  critic  or  the  inexpert  descrip- 
tive writer  should  apply  the  adjective  "  eloquent  " 
to  him,  for  he  has  some  of  the  externals  of  eloquence. 
In  so  far  as  an  ordinary  voice  will  permit,  he  has 
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acquired  the  grand  Parliamentary  manner  of  a  for- 
mer generation,  but  with  a  difference.  The  swelling 
use  of  the  voice,  the  rise  and  fall  of  sentences,  the 
copious  gesture,  are  all  there,  and  for  a  time  his  adap- 
tation of  the  grand  manner  is  successful.  He  draws 
the  plaudits  of  his  friends  ;  he  holds  the  whole 
House.  Then  suddenly  the  fastidious  ear  is  offended 
by  a  grammatical  error  ;  the  spell  of  the  swollen 
period  is  broken  by  the  union  of  a  plural  subject  and  a 
singular  verb  or  some  other  slight  but  very  discon- 
certing grammatical  failure  ;  the  impression  dis- 
solves just  as  a  balloon  bursts  when  it  is  struck. 
The  grand  manner  may  be  all  right,  but  it  must 
be  filled  out  by  grammar,  otherwise  there  will  be  a 
ludicrous  collapse. 

Mr.  Thomas  has  humour,  but  it  threatens  to  take  a 
stereotyped  form.  Nevertheless  it  pleases,  and  roars 
of  laughter  are  its  accompaniment.  A  favourite 
device  of  his  is  to  invent  humorous  or  semi-humorous 
conversations  between  prominent  opponents.  There 
is  a  pleasant  familiarity  in  these  conversations  which 
is  in  humorous  contrast  to  the  matters  handled  in 
them. 

Mr.  Thomas  is  very  conscious  of  his  powers  and 
quite  clearly  he  has  marked  out  a  special  role  for 
himself.  He  feels  that  he  has  a  gift  for  the  oracular 
and  the  dogmatic,  that  he  has  a  hortatory  and 
didactic  function  to  perform,  and  his  whole  manner 
of  speaking  is  affected  by  that  conception  of  his 
task.  Sometimes  it  shows  itself  in  excessive  deliber- 
ateness  of  utterance  ;  more  often  it  is  manifested  in  a 
superabundant  display  of  emphasis.  So  emphatic 
does  he  try  to  be  that  he  ceases  to  be  emphatic  at  all ; 
for  the  very  purpose  of  emphasis  is  to  throw  some 
special  point  or  passage  into  relief,  but  when  every- 
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thing  is  emphasized,  nothing  can  be  made  to  stand 
out  with  the  desired  prominence. 

The  large  amount  of  robust  common  sense  in  Mr. 
Thomas's  speeches  gratifies  one's  sense  of  reality  ;  his 
force  and  argumentativeness  appeal  to  one's  com- 
bative instincts  ;  his  adaptation  of  the  grand  manner 
renews  one's  recollection  of  a  past  mode  ;  but  there 
is  nothing  in  his  speaking  which  gives  real  aesthetic 
pleasure  or  which  supplies  fresh  moral  energy  and 
exalts  the  spirit.  One  searches  among  a  multitude 
of  adjectives  for  one  which  will  accurately  describe 
him  :  convincing,  impressive — these  and  many  more 
of  the  high  moral  and  intellectual  adjectives  have 
to  be  rejected,  some  because  they  are  grotesquely 
unsuitable  and  some  because  they  do  not  give  a 
thoroughly  just  and  accurate  idea  of  his  speaking  ; 
and  as  one  is  preparing  to  abandon  the  search 
for  a  reliable  phrase  or  adjective  to  describe  him 
the  analogy  between  his  speaking  and  his  former 
vocation  strikes  one.  His  faculty  of  speech  is  to 
him  like  an  engine,  a  machine  to  be  manipulated  ; 
as  in  an  engine,  so  in  a  speech  force  has  to  be  gener- 
ated, and  in  both  the  object  of  the  manipulator  is  to 
get  as  much  steam  on  as  possible.  Sometimes  he 
gets  on  too  much  steam  and  then  he  degenerates 
into  a  mere  tub-thumper.  At  other  times  he  regulates 
his  engine  well  and  then  he  commands  attention. 
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JOSEPH,    AUSTEN,    AND    NEVILLE 
CHAMBERLAIN 

DYNASTIES  have  never  been  a  feature  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  At  one  time  Mr.  Glad- 
stone had  two  sons  in  the  House.  Neither  of  them, 
however,  occupied  a  position  of  influence  and  author- 
ity. One  of  them  had  no  political  ambitions  and  the 
other,  though  he  reached  high  office  after  his  father's 
death,  was  never  a  dominant  political  figure.  It 
would  therefore  be  absurd  to  speak  of  a  Gladstone 
dynasty.  In  very  recent  years  several  Labour  leaders 
have  attempted  to  get  their  sons  into  the  House,  and 
for  a  brief  period  one  well-known  Labour  politician 
had  two  sons  in.  There  was,  however,  no  time  to 
create  a  political  dynasty,  for  the  father  quickly 
found  himself  out  of  office,  and  the  sons  were  driven 
out  of  the  House.  The  only  recent  example  of  any 
family  ascendancy  to  which  the  name  "  dynasty  " 
could  be  applied  is  that  of  the  Chamberlains,  and 
it  is  a  remarkable  one. 

The  father  never  attained  to  the  highest  post  in 
the  State,  nor  are  the  sons  likely  to  do  so.  Never- 
theless, they  have  all  exercised  great  political  influ- 
ence and  some  of  them  at  least  have  produced  a 
more  profound  effect  upon  political  history  than 
many  Prime  Ministers.     The  father  broke  up  one 
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party  and  dominated  another  ;  in  his  first  party 
he  challenged  the  authority  of  a  venerable  leader 
and  created  a  passionate  following  of  his  own  ;  in 
his  second  party  he  rose  to  the  spiritual,  though 
not  to  the  actual,  leadership,  and  he  restored  its 
previous  economic  belief  and  made  it  once  again 
Protectionist.  His  colonial  policy  became  the  symbol 
of  Conservative  Imperialism  and  was  the  occasion 
of  a  great  war.  His  sons  have  played  a  less  daring 
and  dramatic  part,  yet  they  have  made  substantial 
contributions  to  the  history  of  their  times.  The 
elder  one,  by  his  wise  and  pacifist  policy  at  the  Foreign 
Office,  has  brought  reason  and  hope  into  distracted 
and  divided  Europe,  and  the  younger  son,  though 
immersed  in  smaller  domestic  affairs,  has  probably 
played  a  more  dominating  part  in  general  Conser- 
vative policy  than  the  public  knows.  To  describe 
such  a  politically  influential  family  as  a  dynasty  is 
surely  a  legitimate  metaphor. 

I  have,  however,  especially  in  my  mind  a  still  more 
metaphorical  yet  thoroughly  natural  use  of  the  word 
"  dynasty  "  in  which  it  is  employed  to  connote  the 
exercise  of  any  kind  of  spiritual  authority  by  the 
successive  members  of  one  family,  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  Chamberlains  I  am  interested  in  the 
authority  which  by  their  speech  they  have  exercised 
over  the  House  of  Commons.  They  have  been  no 
exceptions  to  the  rule  of  British  politics  that  the 
leaders  of  the  State,  in  addition  to  whatever  other 
gifts  they  may  possess,  must  be  ready  speakers.  The 
father,  as  much  as — indeed,  considerably  more  than 
— many  politicians,  established  his  political  position 
by  means  of  his  commanding  speech.  How,  we  can 
ask,  could  he  have  overcome  the  exclusiveness  of  the 
political  caste  in  the  seventies   and   eighties   unless 
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he  had  been  able  to  win  the  ear  of  the  people,  and 
how  could  he  have  obtained  their  ear  unless  he  had 
been  able  to  move  their  heart  by  his  stirring  appeal  ? 
What  headway  would  the  fierce  Birmingham  Radical 
have  made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  it  was  when 
he  first  entered  it,  had  he  been  unable  to  vie  with 
the  most  skilled  masters  of  the  old  school  ?  And 
what  would  have  his  effort  to  transform  the  fiscal 
policy  of  the  country  been  without  that  imposing 
apparatus  of  argument  and  declamation  of  which  he 
was  a  consummate  master  ?  It  is  most  emphatically 
true  that  he  reached  power  by  way  of  the  platform 
and  the  House  of  Commons.  What  is  true  of  him 
is  true  in  a  less  degree  of  his  sons.  They  have  in  a 
measure  the  gifts  of  speech  and  debate  which  he  had. 
A  picture  of  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  as  he 
was  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  the  height  of  his 
fame  and  authority  will  show  the  reader  how  much 
he  owed  to  his  speech.  And  first  his  voice  must 
engage  our  attention.  It  is  necessary  constantly  to 
stress  the  importance  of  voice  and  to  demonstrate 
the  decisive  effect  which  it  has  upon  many  speakers' 
reputation  and  influence.  Were  some  men  to  be 
deprived  of  the  particular  vocal  power  or  charm 
which  they  happen  to  possess,  they  would  imme- 
diately fall  in  the  scale  of  speech.  Although  still 
left  with  their  faculty  of  reasoning,  and  even  with 
their  mastery  of  language,  they  would,  by  losing  their 
voice,  lose  a  considerable  part  of  their  power  to 
captivate  or  impress.  That  was  the  case  with  Mr. 
Joseph  Chamberlain.  His  voice  was  not  beautiful  ; 
it  was  not  a  voice  of  great  range  or  ample  resource ; 
it  had  no  golden  quality  and  no  thrilling  power, 
but  it  gave  point  and  meaning  to  all  his  other  gifts. 
Its  most  obvious  merit  was  its  penetrating  clearness, 
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its  even  flow  which  made  it  a  perfect  counterpart  of  his 
liquid  clearness  of  thought.  Its  esoteric  merit  which 
made  it  such  an  effective  instrument  of  his  debating 
purposes  was  its  union  of  two  contrary  tones  or 
qualities,  coupled  with  the  instantaneous  response 
which  it  made  to  his  control. 

These  two  qualities  may  be  called  the  soothing 
and  the  provocative.  The  soothing  tone  was  accom- 
modating, conciliatory,  in  fact  cooing,  the  very 
perfection  of  dove-like  gentleness,  and  it  was  em- 
ployed when  persuasion  was  the  uppermost  purpose 
of  his  speech.  The  provocative  tone  was  irritating 
in  quite  an  unusual  and  probably  unprecedented 
way.  There  was  nothing  blatant  in  it.  It  was 
not  a  yell  or  a  roar  ;  it  did  not  express  an  anger 
which  had  burst  out  of  the  leash  and  was  raging 
wildly.  It  was  precise,  deliberate,  studied,  un- 
speakably cold,  the  ideal  expression  of  contempt 
and  scorn  ;  there  was  a  sinister,  almost  unhuman 
malignancy  in  it  ;  it  was  the  tone  to  be  expected 
of  a  disdainful  satanic  spirit.  If  it  had  been  merely 
scolding,  merely  abusive,  the  indignation  which  it 
aroused  among  those  against  whom  it  was  directed 
would  have  been  entirely  different  from  what  it 
was.  They  would  have  fumed  and  stormed  ;  they 
would  not  have  writhed  as  they  did.  It  had  the 
effect  which  some  intolerable  itch  or  the  recurring 
bite  of  a  persistent  and  sharp-stinged  insect  has. 
It  so  completely  broke  down  the  victim's  self-control 
that  he  squirmed  and  twisted  in  helpless,  unavailing 
rage,  and  the  more  distraught  he  became,  the  more 
relentless  was  the  use  of  the  maddening  tone.  It 
was  really  deliberate  torture,  practised  with  the 
intention  of  destroying  all  the  rational  controls  and 
of  temporarily  reducing  the  victim  to  the  state  of  an 
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infuriated  animal.  This  tone,  much  more  than  the 
keenness  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  invective,  was  the 
reason  why  there  were  so  often  scenes  during  his 
speeches.  In  those  days  there  was  a  solid  body  of 
Irish  members  in  the  House,  intensely  sensitive  and 
therefore  an  easy  prey  of  the  torturer.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain knew  that  well,  and  when  the  occasion  was  con- 
venient he  made  it  his  purpose  to  excite  and  goad 
the  irascible  Irish  into  a  futile,  degrading  outburst. 

When  the  form  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speech  is 
studied  the  feature  which  immediately  attracts  atten- 
tion is  clearness.  Whether  he  acquired  clearness  by 
means  of  patient  self-discipline,  or  whether  he  had 
it  as  a  natural  gift,  the  impression  which  he  always 
left  upon  the  hearer  was  that  it  was  perfectly  natural 
and  easy  to  him.  Indeed,  as  one  heard  him  one 
felt  that,  even  if  he  had  diligently  sought  on  some 
occasion  to  be  obscure,  his  purpose  would  have  been 
thwarted  by  his  natural  genius  for  clarity.  With 
him  clearness  might  be  said  to  have  been  a  general 
characteristic  ;  not  the  result  of  some  particular 
direction  of  his  mind,  but  a  quality  which  permeated 
all  his  intellectual  activities,  his  thought  as  well  as 
his  language.  His  language  was  never  involved 
— never  swollen  or  turbid.  He  carefully  avoided 
ornament,  which  often  is  a  cause  of  confusion.  He 
had  no  partiality  for  the  merely  rhetorical,  under- 
standing by  rhetorical  the  consciously  and  deliber- 
ately decorative  or  the  mannered  conceits  of  speech. 
He  had  a  bare,  plain,  even  austere  habit  of  language, 
comparable  to  the  Puritan's  plainness  of  dress,  and 
he  was  seldom  tempted  into  the  use  of  picturesque 
or  genuinely  beautiful  language.  His  speech,  how- 
ever, had  always  flow  and  grace  and  ease.  His 
sentences  were  not  broken  by  uncouth  or  cumbrous 
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grammatical  constructions.  From  sentence  to  sen- 
tence his  speeches  flowed  on  pellucidly  and  generally 
quietly,  but  confidently,  like  one  of  our  English 
rivers  uninterrupted  by  cataracts  or  whirlpools. 
The  purity,  the  simplicity,  the  directness,  the  under- 
standability  of  his  English  were  admirable.  Such 
level  diction  brought  him  a  due  reward  :  it  made 
him  the  most  admirable  expositor  in  the  House.  No 
topic  was  too  technical  for  him  ;  no  question  of 
foreign  or  colonial  policy  was  so  delicate  and  no 
problem  of  finance  was  so  intricate  as  to  destroy,  or 
even  mar,  his  wonderful  lucidity.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  politician  can  possess  a  more  useful 
gift  than  the  gift  of  clearness.  For  want  of  it  a 
brilliant  man  has  often  failed  in  politics. 

After  all,  however,  it  was  neither  as  stylist  nor 
as  expositor  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  won  his  com- 
manding place.  His  prowess  in  debate  was  to  him 
the  key  which  opened  the  way  to  power  and  fame. 
When  he  was  at  his  zenith,  it  was  the  popular  belief 
that  in  that  field  he  was  incomparable  and  invin- 
cible, and  probably  in  the  House  of  Commons  a 
vote  taken  upon  the  principal  debaters  of  the  time 
would  have  given  him  the  first  place.  During  a 
large  part  of  his  career  he  lived  amid  a  perfect  galaxy 
of  debating  stars.  Other  epochs  in  Parliamentary 
history  could  show  a  far  greater  array  of  truly  elo- 
quent speakers,  but  probably  there  has  seldom,  if 
ever,  been  such  a  body  of  formidable  debaters  as 
surrounded  Mr.  Chamberlain  throughout  his  career. 
To-day  debating  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  vastly 
inferior  to  what  it  was  in  those  days  of  clear  ringing 
fight.  In  the  period  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  full 
ascendency  he  was  in  constant  association  with 
another   debater   of  supreme   distinction,    and   rival 
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groups  of  admirers  disputed  as  to  their  respective 
merits.  In  many  ways  Lord  Balfour  was  the  supe- 
rior. He  was  more  intellectual,  more  systematic 
in  his  method,  more  acquainted  with  the  theoretical 
foundation  of  the  debating  art.  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
however,  was  more  versatile,  freer  and  more  eclectic 
in  his  methods,  and  less  subtle.  Effective  though 
he  was  in  the  rough  and  tumble  of  ordinary  dis- 
cussion, Lord  Balfour  was  probably  too  intellectual, 
too  fine  completely  to  please  the  common  under- 
standing. Mr.  Chamberlain,  with  his  broader  effects, 
with  his  knowledge  of  ordinary  human  nature  and 
with  his  appeal  to  common  sense,  had  a  hold  upon 
the  average  member  of  the  House  which  Lord 
Balfour  never  had. 

To  many  people  it  seemed  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
as  a  debater  had  not  only  no  equal  in  his  own  day, 
but  few  in  any  other.  A  legend  grew  up  around  him. 
This  extravagant  idea  of  his  prowess  was  nourished 
by  the  ease  with  which  he  replied  to  any  argument 
that  was  submitted  by  the  other  side.  To  every- 
thing he  appeared  to  have  an  answer.  Such  fertility 
seemed  almost  miraculous.  The  explanation  of  this 
fertility  was  that  he  had  no  regard  for  consistency, 
that  he  changed  his  standpoint  with  quite  unusual 
ease,  and  sometimes  without  himself  being  conscious 
that  he  had  changed  it.  This  facility  of  mental 
change  must  not  be  confused  with  his  political  trans- 
formations. In  a  career  such  as  his,  which  was 
marked  by  the  passage  from  extreme  Radicalism  to 
imperialistic  Conservatism,  it  was  impossible  for 
consistency  to  be  maintained.  Obviously,  he  could 
not  do  other  than  contradict  himself  in  the  different 
phases  of  his  career.  The  inconsistency  of  which 
note  is  taken  here  is  not  that  broad  difference  or 
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total  contradiction  between  his  earlier  and  later 
political  views  ;  it  is  his  capacity  for  mental  alter- 
ation from  speech  to  speech,  even  from  one  portion 
to  another  portion  of  the  same  speech. 

So  noteworthy  was  this  kaleidoscopic  movement  of 
thought  that  Mr.  Chamberlain's  debating  became  a 
psychological  problem,  and  the  question  was,  how 
did  he  thus  come  to  argue  at  different  moments 
from  quite  contradictory  presuppositions  ?  Was  it 
pure  recklessness  or  was  it  pure  unscrupulousness 
which  caused  these  breaches  in  mental  continuity  ? 
Or  was  there  some  peculiarity  of  his  mental  structure 
which  explained  them  ?  Very  hostile  critics  who 
hated  the  man  and  his  policy  might  suggest  that  he 
argued  thus  with  full  knowledge  of  what  he  was  doing 
but  believing  that  the  ordinary  man,  whether  in  the 
House  or  outside  of  it,  was  too  stupid  to  notice  the  con- 
tradictions or  too  lax  to  condemn  them.  If  that  view 
was  correct,  then  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  thoroughly 
dishonest,  and  with  him  debating  was  only  an  excep- 
tionally skilful  and  developed  form  of  deception. 

All  such  mental  phenomena  as  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
argumentation  presented  are  much  more  likely  to  be 
explained  satisfactorily  from  a  psychological  than  from 
a  criminological  point  of  view.  The  truth  of  this 
particular  matter  is,  I  believe,  that  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's mind  was  not  organic  in  the  highest  degree  ; 
that  it  was  extraordinarily  acute,  but  that  it  was  not 
comprehensive  ;  that  it  took  short  views,  concen- 
trated on  the  point  of  the  moment  and  did  not  seek 
to  connect  it  with  the  general  scheme  of  his  political 
thought.  To  such  a  mind  victory  in  debate  is  easy, 
for  there  is  no  limitation  placed  upon  the  answers 
which  it  may  make.  To  the  comprehensive,  all- 
inclusive  mind  similar  answers  may  occur  with  equal 
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swiftness,  only  to  be  rejected  because  at  a  glance 
they  are  recognized  as  inconsistent  with  the  speaker's 
point  of  view.  The  separate  mind  suffers  from  no 
such  intellectual  restraints.  It  is  preoccupied  with 
the  moment  and  it  replies  to  the  argument  of  the 
moment,  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  the  reply  contra- 
dicts something  that  has  been  said  or  implied  by  the 
speaker  at  some  previous  time.  There  has  probably 
never  been  a  swifter  or  more  fertile  mind  than  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  engaged  in  Parliamentary  debate. 
To  describe  it  as  an  arsenal  of  arguments  would 
not  be  any  exaggeration.  Naturally  acute,  naturally 
prolific  in  argumentative  device  and  naturally  swift 
in  all  its  movements,  it  obtained  from  its  separatist 
tendency  an  augmentation  of  all  these  qualities. 

It  may  be  said  that  such  inconsistency  as  has  been 
described  must  have  been  quickly  detected,  and  that 
once  discovered  it  must  have  discredited  him.  But 
such  a  criticism  presupposes  in  the  audience  too 
strong  an  intellectual  faculty  and  too  accurate  a 
recollection  of  the  speaker's  previous  utterances. 
No  audience — and  the  House  of  Commons  no  more 
than  a  public  meeting — possesses  either  of  these 
clues  to  inconsistency  in  any  marked  degree.  Nor 
must  it  be  imagined  that  the  inconsistency  was  always 
lying,  as  it  were,  on  the  surface  of  the  speech,  open  to 
casual  observation.  In  a  speech  it  is  wrapped  up 
and  concealed,  concealed  perhaps,  as  I  have  indicated, 
from  the  speaker  himself ;  it  is  not  so  easily  detected 
as  in  a  debate  by  dialogue,  in  which  the  interlocutors 
are  continually  taking  up  one  another's  points  and 
testing  them.  And  the  structure  of  a  speech,  the 
elaborate  mechanism  of  expression  which  the  speaker 
has  to  employ,  is  a  great  defence  against  the  general 
immediate  detection  of  contradictions. 
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Practised  debaters,  however,  trained  to  watch  for 
digressions  from  consistency,  perceived  that  this  was 
a  characteristic  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  mind.  In  the 
first  of  the  Home  Rule  combats,  in  1 886,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone called  attention  to  it  and  satirized  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's skill  in  accommodating  his  argument, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  to  every  possible 
movement  of  events.  In  his  speech  on  the  Second 
Reading  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  after  setting  forth 
in  gay,  glancing,  but  cutting  sentences  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's prodigality  of  arguments,  attitudes  and  pro- 
posals, Mr.  Gladstone  concluded  his  description  of 
these  alternatives  and  provisions  as  visibly  "  creations 
of  the  hour  and  perishing  with  the  hour."  With 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  political  devices  and  plans  we 
have  nothing  to  do  here.  As  a  description  of  him 
as  an  arguer,  how  accurate  is  Mr.  Gladstone's  phrase. 
As  a  debater,  he  lived  in  and  for  the  hour,  his  mind 
fixed  on  immediate  victory  ;  he  regarded  himself 
not  as  the  leader  of  a  high  debate  which  would 
be  closely  studied  by  thousands,  but  as  the  principal 
swordsman  in  a  gladiatorial  struggle  from  which 
he  must  emerge  triumphantly.  It  was  no  wonder 
that  he  gained  such  supremacy  and  became  the 
centre  of  a  legend,  for  political  parties  in  the  House 
of  Commons  are  concerned  with  immediate  success, 
and  accordingly  they  desire  champions  who  will 
immediately  destroy  a  hostile  argument.  Too  much 
weighing,  too  much  measuring  and  estimating  check 
the  speed,  blunt  the  point  and  dull  the  brightness 
of  the  reply.  What  is  wanted  is  swiftness,  courage, 
aptness.  All  these  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  in  a  re- 
markable degree.  The  reader  of  his  speeches  will 
admire  their  cleverness,  their  adroitness,  their  amaz- 
ing  fertility,    but   he   will    be   much   less   impressed 
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by  their  convincing  power  than  was  the  audience 
which  heard  them  ;  he  has  the  time,  which  it  had 
not,  to  compare,  to  investigate  underlying  presuppo- 
sitions, to  trace  out  the  relations  and  the  implications 
which  escaped  the  notice  both  of  the  swift  gladiator 
and  of  the  breathless  spectators  of  the  contest. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  had,  in  addition  to  remarkable 
mental  gifts  for  debating,  a  manner  and  a  physical 
appearance  which  were  extremely  useful  in  creating 
the  impression  of  formidableness.  He  did  not  kindle 
and  burn,  as  some  great  debaters  have  done,  nor 
did  he  fall  upon  his  opponents  with  oppressive 
weight.  He  fought  eagerly,  doggedly,  but  coldly, 
and  with  a  light  equipment.  He  drove  his  argu- 
ments home,  not  with  the  heated  passion  of  a  mortal, 
but  with  cold  satanic  aloofness. 

Such  a  man  is  more  formidable  in  the  literal 
sense,  more  to  be  feared  than  one  of  a  fiery  nature, 
and  Mr.  Chamberlain's  face  added  to  the  terrors 
of  his  manner.  It  was  not  easy  to  encounter  the 
keen,  scorning  glance  of  his  eye  or  to  endure  the 
pitiless  expression  of  that  sharp-pointed  countenance 
which  a  life  of  controversy  had  worn  down  into  a 
hawk-like  aspect  as  of  some  remorseless  and  de- 
stroying bird.  Analogies  between  men  and  the  lower 
creatures  are  constantly  made,  especially  in  the  case 
of  great  public  figures  ;  of  some  of  these  the  inevit- 
able comparison  is  to  some  noble  ranging  beast 
of  the  forest,  perhaps  the  lion  with  his  magnificent 
head  and  his  noble  poise.  In  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
case,  the  only  comparison  possible  was  to  the  birds 
of  prey  with  their  menacing  beaks  and  unhurried 
but  fell  swoop  of  wing. 

Such  was  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  father,  at  the 
height  of  his  Parliamentary  greatness,  a  unique  figure 
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in  our  modern  politics.  In  his  sons  the  present 
generation  of  Parliamentarians  has  constant  re- 
minders of  some  of  his  qualities  and  of  some  of  his 
aspects,  although  they  are  only  partial  reflections  of 
his  many-sided  personality. 

Sir  Austen  is  the  most  filial  of  sons,  intensely 
proud  of  his  father's  achievements  and  devoted  to  his 
memory.  He  came  into  Parliament  when  his  father 
was  at  the  top  of  his  fame,  and  he  stood  by  him  in 
all  the  successes  and  struggles  of  his  peak  years.  It 
might  have  been  expected,  therefore,  that  so  loyal  a 
son  would  have  deliberately  modelled  himself  as  a 
speaker  upon  his  father,  instead  of  which  he  has 
gone  back  to  older  and  statelier  masters  of  speech. 
Of  course  there  are  recurring  reminders  of  his  father, 
tricks  of  manner  and  voice,  a  gesture,  a  tone,  per- 
haps an  occasional  phrase,  which  immediately  call 
up  recollections  of  him.  These,  however,  are  only 
trifling  features  of  his  speech,  and  do  not  affect  its 
real  character.  He  belongs  to  another  school  of 
speakers,  presumably  by  choice  as  well  as  by  nature's 
decree,  and  although  he  has  a  strong  general  physical 
resemblance  to  his  father,  he  has  no  root  resemblance 
to  him  in  what  may  be  called  the  physical  features 
of  speech.  His  voice  has  none  of  his  penetrating 
quality  ;  it  is  deeper,  and  it  has  neither  the  seductive 
nor  the  torturing  tone  which  has  been  described 
in  the  picture  of  his  father.  His  voice,  in  fact,  is 
heavy,  and  he  uses  it  monotonously,  without  any 
great  display  of  light  and  shade.  He  has  more 
than  a  suggestion  of  the  "  roll "  to  which  some 
speakers  of  the  previous  generation  were  so  partial  ; 
like  them  he  gives  impressiveness  to  passages  by 
an  artificial  rise  and  fall  of  voice.  His  manner 
is  grave  ;    he  is  seldom  gay  or  humorous,   but  at 
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times  a  most  winsome  smile  lights  up  his  face,  a  dis- 
arming and  captivating  smile  which  immediately 
allays  anger.  At  his  best  his  manner  and  style 
combined  are  dignified  ;  at  a  lower  level  they  are 
apt  to  suggest  pompousness.  In  the  main,  however, 
he  escapes  that  danger,  and  since  he  became  Foreign 
Secretary  he  has  spoken  on  most  occasions  in  a  way 
which  has  admirably  united  gravity,  dignity  and  feel- 
ing. A  style  such  as  his  does  not  easily  afford  an 
outlet  for  the  emotions,  yet  repeatedly  in  Foreign 
Office  debates  his  measured  periods  have  been  com- 
pelled to  abandon  their  stiffness  and  to  provide 
expression  for  fear,  for  hope,  for  joy. 

In  some  senses  of  the  word  Sir  Austen  is  one  of 
the  least  rhetorical  of  speakers  ;  he  does  not  indulge 
in  decoration  or  fancy  ;  in  the  strict  sense,  he  does 
not  play  with  his  thought  and  fondle  it  till  it  sprouts 
into  all  kinds  of  beauty.  But  in  the  more  general 
use  of  the  word  he  is  rhetorical,  for  he  is  elaborate 
in  his  phraseology,  chooses  the  large-sounding  words 
and  casts  his  thought  in  a  solemn  mould  ;  he  avoids 
the  conversational  both  in  phrase  and  tone  and 
employs  a  diction  which  is  full  and  rotund.  He  is 
never  obscure,  but  he  has  not  such  transparent  and 
obvious  clearness  as  his  father  had  and  his  language 
has  not  his  natural  easy  flow. 

About  his  prepared  speeches  there  is  the  unmis- 
takable suggestion  of  the  grandee.  He  might  easily 
pass  from  that  quite  praiseworthy  style  to  its  degen- 
erate counterpart — the  grandiose.  Happily,  he  is  on 
most  occasions  saved  from  that  lapse  by  his  inherent 
good  sense.  The  manner  of  a  grandee  is  not  very 
well  suited  to  a  modern  House  of  Commons,  and  it  is 
the  cause  of  that  aversion  which  some  feel  for  him 
who  mistake  the  grand  style  for  snobbery  ;  it  pre- 
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vents  him,  too,  from  securing  the  sympathy  of  the 
plain  brusque  men  who  make  up  a  House  of  Commons 
to-day.  It  is  in  part  a  cultivated  quality,  an  adap- 
tation which  has  become  a  habit.  It  is  certainly 
also  a  natural  exhibition  of  his  character  which  has 
much  antique  virtue  in  it,  a  chivalry  and  sensitive 
regard  for  personal  honour  which  are  becoming 
old-fashioned,  an  acute  consciousness  of  personal 
responsibility  to  which  may  be  added  a  feeling  of  his 
own  importance.  Whatever  may  be  the  origin  of 
his  style,  whether  natural  or  imitative,  it  is  a  pleasing 
contrast  to  the  slipshod,  familiar,  met-in-the-street 
manner  which  is  predominant  to-day. 

As  might  be  expected  from  the  son  of  a  princely 
debater,  Sir  Austen  is  thoroughly  adept  in  the  de- 
bating art.  He  has  neither  the  swiftness  nor  the 
versatility  of  his  father  ;  his  instinct  for  debate  and 
his  determination  to  argue  out  a  matter  he  has  in 
full  measure.  On  a  Treasury  Bench  which  is  not 
notable  for  its  plethora  of  debaters  he  is  easily  one 
of  the  best,  sure,  patient  and  dogged,  building  up 
with  labour  and  care  a  solid  and  substantial  case. 
In  debate  he  seldom  leaves  a  sting  behind.  He  is 
scrupulously  careful  to  avoid  wounding  the  sensi- 
bilities of  his  opponents.  He  has  absolutely  nothing 
of  his  father's  torturing  propensities.  Occasionally 
he  flames  up  when  his  good  faith  is  called  in  question 
or  some  other  unworthy  imputation  is  made  against 
him.  Such  outbursts,  however,  are  rare,  and  they 
are  due  to  his  pride  of  personal  rectitude.  Courtesy 
is  his  habit  ;  of  his  speeches,  whether  expository 
or  argumentative,  one  would  say  what  can  be  said 
of  the  speeches  of  only  a  few  Parliamentarians,  that 
they  are  the  utterances  of  a  great  gentleman. 

In  the  most  outstanding  qualities  of  his  Parliamen- 
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tary  character,  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain's  true  heir 
is  his  son  Neville.  Mr.  Neville  Chamberlain's  poli- 
tical career  has  been  a  strange  one,  affording  in 
its  earlier  stages  no  promise  of  the  later  development. 
After  his  tenure  of  office  at  the  Ministry  of  National 
Service  he  entered  the  House  of  Commons  in  1919, 
and  during  the  lifetime  of  the  Coalition  he  was  an 
obscure  and  uninfluential  back-bencher,  occasionally 
making  speeches  which  attracted  no  notice.  In 
those  days  the  casual  observer  would  not  have 
observed  any  physical  resemblance  to  his  father, 
and  even  the  careful  listener  might  have  been  par- 
doned if  he  detected  no  evidence  of  his  father's 
mental  powers.  Then  came  the  formation  of  Mr. 
Bonar  Law's  Administration,  and  his  selection  for 
high  office.  His  transportation  from  the  dim  region 
of  the  back  benches  to  the  glare  of  the  Treasury 
Bench  immediately  produced  an  alteration  in  his 
Parliamentary  character.  He  forthwith  blossomed 
into  greatness  ;  he  became  a  formidable  debater  ; 
all  the  great  stores  of  local  government  knowledge 
which  he  had  accumulated  were  made  available  when 
he  became  Minister  of  Health  a  few  months  later. 

Now  the  mental  resemblance  to  his  father  became 
clear  and,  curiously  enough,  his  new  topographical 
position  in  the  House  enabled  the  spectator  to  see 
the  physical  resemblance  too.  For  when  he  turns 
round  at  a  certain  angle  and  looks  away  from  the 
Speaker's  chair,  the  view  of  his  profile  which  is 
obtained  is  a  startling  reproduction  of  his  father's. 
The  sleek,  black  hair,  the  rather  shallow  skull,  the 
aggressive  nose,  are  all  there  just  as  one  saw  them 
when  his  father  used  to  turn  in  the  same  way.  Those 
who  saw  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  standing  at  that 
same  box  twenty  years  ago  in  the  same  attitude 
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could  almost  believe  that  it  was  the  statesman  of 
those  days  come  back  to  life,  even  although  the 
statesman  of  to-day  is  taller. 

The  voice  of  the  younger  is  not  the  potent  instru- 
ment which  the  voice  of  the  elder  was  ;  it  is  not 
so  clear  or  penetrating  ;  it  is  not  so  remarkable 
either  in  its  persuasive  or  its  provocative  tones  ; 
yet  it  is  the  same  voice  in  an  inferior  grade.  Its 
volume  often  falls  immeasurably  below  that  of  the 
elder  voice  ;  indeed,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  hear 
Mr.  Neville  Chamberlain.  But  the  characteristic 
paternal  tones,  however  much  reduced  in  effective- 
ness, are  in  constant  use  ;  the  provocative  one  is 
not  so  exquisitely  cruel  ;  it  is  nippy  rather  than 
stinging,  but  it  has  the  same  cold,  contemptuous 
haughtiness  as  made  the  elder's  voice  such  a  terror. 

Mr.  Neville  Chamberlain  has  a  nimble  debating 
mind  ;  he  is  ready  and  remorseless.  He  has  no 
purple  patches,  no  burnished,  glowing  sentences — 
indeed,  of  rhetoric  in  any  shape  he  is  contemptuous. 
He  is  clear,  direct,  incisive.  Nothing  is  beaten  out 
in  his  speeches  ;  points  are  made  swiftly  and  neatly, 
with  the  result  that  brevity  is  a  feature  of  them. 
In  explaining  a  measure  he  is  simple  and  luminous. 
In  all  these  qualities  he  recalls  his  father,  but  he  is 
altogether  a  smaller  Parliamentary  figure  than  he 
was,  incapable  of  his  greatest  triumphs  and  devoid 
of  his  arresting  personality.  All  who  hear  him 
recognize  his  efficiency  ;  none  would  regard  him 
as  a  miraculous  Parliamentarian.  In  his  genial 
moments  he  displays  courtesy  ;  in  his  acrid  moods 
he  seems  to  aim  at  exasperating  his  opponents. 
None  would,  after  hearing  him  systematically,  say 
of  him,  as  I  have  said  of  Sir  Austen,  that  he  speaks 
like  a  great  gentleman. 
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THERE  are  seven  women  members  of  the  British 
House  of  Commons  at  the  present  time. 
The  number  has  sometimes  been  as  high  as  eight 
and  the  total  number  of  women  who  have  passed 
through  the  House  is  ten.  A  curious  fact  imme- 
diately strikes  one  as  one  surveys  the  names  of  the 
ten.  It  is  that  none  of  them  figured  prominently 
in  the  general  public  view  before  they  came  to 
the  House.  Some  of  them  are  even  yet  little  known 
beyond  certain  comparatively  narrow  circles,  and 
none  of  them  had  the  national  reputation  which 
might  have  been  expected  to  be  the  title  to  an 
early  seat  as  a  woman  member.  In  the  list  of 
the  ten  pioneers  there  is  not  the  name  of  a  single 
suffrage  leader  who  fought  in  the  front  of  the  women's 
army,  and  none  of  them  are  noted  for  the  general 
political  work  which  they  did  before  their  election. 
By  a  certain  irony  the  two  earliest  women  members 
entered  the  House  through  the  door  which  their 
husbands  had  opened.  Lady  Astor  succeeded  her 
husband  in  his  seat  at  Plymouth  when,  much  against 
his  will,  he  was  forced  by  the  law  of  heredity  to 
go  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  second  woman 
to  become  an  M.P.,  Mrs.  Wintringham,  succeeded 
her  husband,  who  died  suddenly  in  the  precincts 
of  the  House.  Neither  of  these  ladies  had  been 
prominent    politicians.     Some    of   the    others    had 
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taken  a  share  in  public  life,  but  their  reputation 
was  mainly  local  or  sectional,  and  one  was  well 
known,  but  in  a  sphere  very  different  from  the 
political  one.  This  is  not  what  might  have  been 
expected.  Imagination  would  have  desired  that 
some  far-shining  name,  like  that  of  Mrs.  Fawcett, 
should  have  been  the  first  woman's  name  to  be 
written  on  the  historic  roll  of  the  British  Commons. 

The  presence  of  women  in  the  House  prompts 
a  great  number  of  general  questions  as  to  their 
effect  upon  the  life  of  the  House,  as  to  the  attitude 
which  the  men  members  take  up  towards  them, 
and  as  to  the  contribution  which  they  have  made 
to  the  character  of  the  House  as  a  legislative  body  ; 
but  these  questions  will  be  better  answered  after 
a  picture  has  been  given  of  the  women  themselves 
and  their  activities.  It  may  be  that  these  pictures 
themselves  will  be  a  partial  answer  to  the  questions. 

Lady  Astor  was  the  first  woman  to  enter  the  House, 
and  she  is  still  the  most  prominent  woman  member  ; 
not  the  ablest  and  not  the  most  effective,  but  the 
one  who  catches  the  eye  and  holds  it.  Her  attendance 
is  spasmodic.  But  her  return  is  always  quickly 
noted,  so  vivacious  is  she,  so  eager  to  chatter  to 
all  and  sundry,  and  so  voluble  in  her  interruptions 
as  the  debates  proceed.  This  is  one  of  her  weak- 
nesses. She  is  not  discreet  and  tactful,  is  too  out- 
spoken to  suit  the  thin  skins  of  the  Labour  Party. 
In  her  corner  seat,  facing  them,  she  is  constantly 
lifting  her  white-gloved  finger  in  half-humorous 
warning  and  interjecting  some  disconcerting  com- 
ment. Sometimes  she  gets  the  House  into  a  hubbub 
by  these  clever  but  provocative  remarks.  This  trait 
is  part  of  her  general  vivacity,  which  seems  to  be 
endless.     She  has  the  spirits  of  a  schoolgirl,   a  joy 
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in  living,  a  love  of  play  and  frolic  which  are  not 
often  found  in  a  woman  of  middle  age,  and  these 
qualities  render  her  utterly  different  from  the  con- 
ventional social  reformer.  Social  reformer  she  is, 
with  a  passionate  interest  in  child-life  and  welfare, 
with  a  horror  of  alcohol  and  a  zeal  against  it  which 
knows  no  fear  ;  she  works,  too,  for  everything  which 
makes  for  sex  purity,  and  speaks  frankly  of  such 
matters.  But  she  is  neither  frump  nor  kill-joy, 
she  is  neither  a  demure  nor  a  sour-faced  Puritan. 
Rather,  she  is  a  piece  of  girlish  quicksilver,  ready 
for  any  frolic  which  may  come  into  her  mind.  Who- 
ever else  may  take  their  ideas  of  social  reform  from 
Mrs.  Grundy,  she  does  not. 

It  is  this  vivacity  which  determines  her  place 
in  the  House  as  a  speaker.  A  speech  with  her 
is  not  a  set,  solemn  performance,  regulated  by 
the  stiff  rules  of  rhetoric.  It  is  like  a  canter  in 
the  morning  or  a  wild  gallop  across  the  hunting- 
field.  It  is  often  jerky  and  disconnected,  but  is 
generally  bright  and  glancing,  and  sometimes  it 
is  impetuously  dashing.  It  is  not  often  distinguished 
by  beautiful  phrasing,  but  it  is  always  direct,  some- 
times pungent,  and  occasionally  it  has  a  spice  which 
is  all  her  own.  She  is  not  a  debater  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word,  but  she  has  a  swift  mind  and 
leaps  quickly  upon  points.  She  has  great  facility 
in  retort  ;  she  can  make  points,  and  good  points, 
too,  and  she  can  give  wings  to  them  so  that  they 
fly  directly  to  their  goal.  She  is  a  fighter  and  loves 
the  fray.  She  gives  hard  knocks  and  takes  pleasure 
in  doing  so,  and  when  she  gets  hard  knocks  in  return, 
although  she  may  dislike  them,  she  stands  up  to 
her  adversary  and  continues  the  fight.  She  has 
the    woman's    faculty    for    trouncing.     One    of   the 
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best  things  she  ever  did  was  the  dressing-down 
which  she  gave  in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning 
to  a  little  group  of  obstructive  lawyers  who  were 
trying  to  destroy  her  Bill  dealing  with  sexual  offences. 
They  were  all  well-known  men,  and  one  of  them 
is  a  Judge  to-day.  Lady  Astor  held  on  to  them 
and  lashed  them  with  scorn  and,  if  the  phrase 
is  not  too  coarse,  walloped  them  with  infinite  gusto, 
and  yet  with  a  real  touch  of  righteous  anger.  That 
scene  established  her  in  the  estimation  of  the  House 
as  a  Parliamentarian  whom  it  was  wise  not  to  rouse. 

Her  best  speech  was  made  two  sessions  ago  on 
the  Betting  Tax.  It  was  the  nearest  approach  she 
has  yet  made  to  a  finished  Parliamentary  per- 
formance. Not  only  was  it  her  best  speech,  but 
it  was  the  best  speech  made  in  all  the  discussions 
of  the  Betting  Tax.  She  unveiled  her  fundamental 
moral  convictions,  and  she  argued  more  in  the 
marshalled  style.  To  many  of  her  speeches  the 
objection  may  be  taken  that  they  are  too  free-and- 
easy,  but  on  this  occasion  she  was  clothed  with 
the  dignity  that  always  accompanies  moral  passion. 
Her  moral  dislike  of  Mr.  Churchill  gave  more  than 
piquancy  to  the  speech,  and  there  was  something 
alluringly  frank  in  her  open  hero-worship  of  her 
husband  and  in  the  implied  contrast  between  Mr. 
Churchill's  opportunism  and  his  standing  up  to 
moral  issues.  The  best  proof  of  the  effectiveness 
of  that  speech  is  that  a  severe  critic  of  Lady  Astor 
felt  compelled  to  praise  it,  and  to  admit  that  he 
had  never  realized  before  how  much  the  spirit  of 
social  reform  controlled  her. 

Like  most  of  the  women,  Lady  Astor  has  not 
added  to  the  music  of  the  House.  It  might  have 
been   expected   that   the   coming    of  women   would 
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have  enriched  the  vocal  resources  of  the  House. 
That,  however,  has  not  been  the  result.  If  one 
desires  to  think  of  beauty  and  richness  of  voice, 
one  must  recall  Lord  Oxford  and  Lord  Balfour 
when  they  were  in  their  prime.  Lady  Astor's  voice, 
nevertheless,  is  ringing,  and  it  has  a  sharp,  fighting 
quality  which  harmonizes  with  the  part  she  plays. 

She  has  been  nine  years  in  Parliament  now  and 
it  seems  a  far  cry  to  the  day  when  the  crowded 
House  of  men  waited  to  see  the  first  woman  Member 
come  through  the  swing-doors  and  watched  the 
procession  up  the  floor.  It  was  a  notable  procession, 
for  her  sponsors  were  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  the  Prime 
Minister,  and  Mr.  Balfour,  an  ex-Prime  Minister. 
As  she  well  might  be,  Lady  Astor  was  nervous, 
and  when  the  oath  had  been  taken  and  the  Roll 
signed,  she  stood  leaning  over  the  Treasury  Bench, 
and  the  House  gasped  lest  in  her  excitement  she 
was  going  to  embrace  Mr.  Balfour  ! 

The  Duchess  of  Atholl  belongs  to  an  entirely 
different  type.  She  comes  of  an  old  Scottish  family 
in  which  there  has  been  a  tradition  of  scholarship, 
and  the  scholar  is  plainly  visible  in  all  she  says  and 
does.  She  has  not  the  academic  standing  of  her 
sister,  who  startled  the  university  world  many  years 
ago  by  outstripping  all  the  men  at  Cambridge  in 
classical  studies  and  winning  a  place  in  the  Tripos 
above  them  all,  but  she  is  of  the  same  scholarly 
mould.  Her  manner,  her  quiet  dignity,  her  intel- 
lectual gifts,  would  have  made  her  an  ideal  head 
of  a  woman's  college.  She  seems  too  modest,  too 
reserved  to  succeed  in  Parliament,  yet  she  has  been 
an  unqualified  success.  To  scholarship  she  adds 
practical  capacity  and  a  faculty  for  grasping  both 
principle  and  detail.     There  is  something  methodical 
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and  complete  in  the  way  she  grapples  with  questions 
and  masters  them,  and  she  always  expounds  her 
views  with  clarity.  Of  all  the  women  who  have 
been  in  the  House,  she  has  the  best  voice,  silvery 
and  clear,  though  low.  Her  language  too,  is  the 
best,  not  specially  beautiful,  but  chaste  and  apt. 
There  is  an  artless  art  about  her  speeches,  a  natural 
grace  and  facility,  a  finish  like  the  polished  conver- 
sation of  a  truly  cultured  woman.  If  she  were  a 
better  speaker  than  she  is,  her  speeches  would  lose 
the  charm  of  unconsciousness  which  they  have, 
but  they  would  sink  into  the  mind  more.  She 
is  too  shy  to  provide  the  emphasis  with  which  the 
trained  speaker  knows  how  to  make  his  points. 
She  does  not  pause  or  raise  her  voice  or  indulge 
in  gesture.  Nothing  is  enforced.  Everything  is 
said  quietly,  and  so  little  is  she  schooled  in  the 
habits  of  the  popular  speaker  that  when  she  is  inter- 
rupted by  cheers  she  takes  no  notice  of  them,  but 
hurries  on,  as  if  she  had  not  heard  them.  She 
has  no  touch  of  vanity.  Of  all  the  woman  members 
she  is  the  most  conservative  in  her  style  of  dressing. 
Her  skirts  are  of  an  old-fashioned  length,  and  her 
clothes  have  a  severe  simplicity  which  is  quite  differ- 
ent from  Lady  Astor's  chic  simplicity. 

She  is  physically  and  mentally  harmonious.  Her 
small,  neat  head,  her  quiet  gipsy-like  face,  her 
slender  figure,  correspond  to  her  swift,  but  placid, 
mind.  She  is  an  ideal  Under-Minister  and  at 
the  Education  Office  she  is  in  her  proper  sphere. 
She  has  the  details  of  the  vast  administration  at 
her  finger-ends.  A  reply  by  her  to  a  long  education 
debate  in  which  all  kinds  of  questions  have  been 
raised,  is  a  model  of  an  official  reply,  full,  clear, 
courteous,  and  admirably  succinct.     She  is  a  refresh- 
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ing  contrast  to  her  departmental  chief,  Lord  Eustace 
Percy,  whose  dreary  harangues  have  become  intol- 
erable. If  one  were  to  sum  up  the  Duchess  in  a 
phrase,  one  would  say  that  she  is  efficiency  combined 
with  charm. 

In  the  first  session  of  the  present  Parliament 
Miss  Ellen  Wilkinson  was  the  only  woman  on  the 
Labour  side  of  the  House,  but  now  she  has  got 
two  colleagues  in  the  persons  of  Miss  Susan  Lawrence 
and  Miss  Margaret  Bondfield.  She  need  not,  how- 
ever, fear  that  they  will  outshine  her.  On  the 
platform  Miss  Bondfield  has  a  spell,  but  in  the 
House  she  is  not  at  home.  During  the  year  she 
was  in  before,  she  did  not  show  herself  a  natural 
Parliamentarian,  and  as  Parliamentary  Secretary 
to  the  Ministry  of  Labour,  although  well  informed 
and  diligent,  she  never  impressed  as  the  Duchess 
of  Atholl  has  done  at  the  Education  Office.  Miss 
Wilkinson,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  born  House  of 
Commons  woman.  She  is  not  naturally  rhetorical. 
She  is  a  debater,  a  diligent  getter-up  of  cases,  a 
patient  student  of  details.  She  has  the  invaluable 
gift  of  clearness,  and  she  has  the  marshalling  type 
of  mind  which  presents  arrays  of  facts  with  simple 
impressiveness,  which  makes  facts  march  in  close 
formation  without  stragglers.  She  is  much  more 
developed  on  the  intellectual  than  on  the  emotional 
side.  Even  when  she  is  pleading  the  cause  of  people 
with  a  distressing  case  she  does  not  indulge  in  "  sob 
stuff."  She  tells  the  facts  in  all  their  sombreness 
and  leaves  them  to  suggest  to  her  hearers  the  harrow- 
ing picture  which  a  speaker  of  the  emotional  order 
would  fully  paint.  But  she  is  not  feelingless,  as 
a  plea  of  hers  for  certain  pit  boys  who  drag  coal 
by   a   chain   and   belt  fastened   round   their   naked 
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waists  showed.  That  plea  was  a  model  of  restraint. 
Every  fact  was  stated  frankly,  and  only  when  all 
the  facts  were  told  was  there  a  flash  of  emotion. 
It  was  only  a  flash,  but  it  was  genuinely  moving. 
Miss  Wilkinson  has  the  best  type  of  legal  mind. 
She  would  make  a  splendid  barrister. 

One  of  the  surprises  about  her  is  her  voice.  She 
is  a  tiny  little  woman  whom  a  breath  might  blow 
away,  but  her  voice  is  loud  and  strong,  too  loud 
indeed  for  the  House  of  Commons,  until  it  is  brought 
under  control.  At  first  she  did  not  restrain  it  and 
the  result  was  that  she  drowned  it  and  was  often 
difficult  to  hear.  Now  she  has  been  instructed  in 
modulating  her  voice  to  suit  the  House,  and  it  is 
much  easier  and  pleasanter  to  listen  to  her. 

It  is  quite  a  piquant  sight  to  see  this  little  woman 
with  no  reputation  behind  her,  standing  up  in  the 
House  to  some  potent  Cabinet  Minister  whose 
reputation  was  made  long  ago  and  whose  combative 
powers  are  formidable.     She  knows  no  fear. 

She  is  the  first  woman  who  has  done  a  thoroughly 
consecutive  and  sustained  piece  of  work  in  the 
House.  She  did  it  two  years  ago  in  the  debates 
on  the  Pensions  Bill.  Her  series  of  speeches  on 
behalf  of  the  older  women  in  industry  was  a  fine 
example  of  diligence  and  skill  which  greatly  impressed 
the  House.  Without  the  use  of  garish  means,  she 
was  able  to  throw  a  great  searchlight  on  the  unhappy 
state  of  these  women  and  their  dismal  future,  as 
they  slip  down  the  stony  path  of  the  fifties.  It 
was  the  first  large  contribution  made  by  a  woman 
member  to  the  discussion  of  a  woman's  question. 

Miss  Wilkinson's  Labour  colleagues  are  curious 
contrasts.  Miss  Lawrence  is  tall,  gaunt  and  austere. 
Miss    Bondfield    is    short,    round    and   genial.    The 
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former  is  a  woman  of  means.  The  latter  has  fought 
a  great  fight,  and  by  long  service  has  come  to  the 
front  line  of  the  Labour  Party.  Both  have  loud 
voices,  but  their  manner  of  speech  is  very  different. 
Both  suggest  famous  characters  in  Scott.  Miss  Bond- 
field  might  pass  for  Jeannie  Deans  long  years  after 
she  went  to  Roseneath  as  Reuben  Butler's  wife. 
Miss  Lawrence,  if  suitably  dressed  for  the  part, 
would  make  a  perfect  Meg  Merrilies.  She  has 
the  masculine  look  which  Meg  had,  the  wild,  pro- 
phetic air,  and  the  long,  gliding  stride.  One  can 
imagine  Miss  Lawrence  declaiming,  in  her  deep 
far-off  voice,  the  immortal  curse  which  Meg  pro- 
nounced upon  Godfrey  Bertram,  beginning  "  Ride 
your  ways,  Godfrey  Bertram  ;  ride  your  ways, 
Laird  of  Ellangowan  !  "  In  such  a  mood  of  primitive 
anger  she  has  assailed  Mr.  Neville  Chamberlain, 
the  Minister  of  Health,  since  her  return  to  the 
House,  but  her  invective  is  not  so  awesome  and 
convincing  as  Meg's.  There  is  a  strain  of  old- 
womanishness  in  it  from  which  the  gipsy  sibyl  was 
free.  Miss  Bondfield  knows  the  grim  realities  of 
life  as  Miss  Lawrence  does  not,  but  she  has  kept 
a  warm,  happy  nature  through  all  the  hardness 
of  the  fight.  One  would  not  feel  quite  at  ease 
with  the  latter,  even  in  a  splendid  home,  but  the 
former  would  make  even  a  cold  and  scanty  cabin 
warm. 

Miss  Bondfield  did  well  in  the  House  as  the 
understudy  at  the  Ministry  of  Labour,  and  she 
grappled  the  problem  of  woman's  employment. 
She  was  always  full  of  knowledge  and  of  sympathy 
when  she  addressed  the  House,  but  a  long  career 
of  platform  speaking  has  spoiled  her  for  the  very 
different   arena   of  Parliament.     Speaking   much   in 
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great  open  spaces  or  in  huge  halls  has  taught  her 
to  pitch  her  voice  too  high,  and  she  has  learned  a 
swift,  almost  torrential  habit  of  speech,  which  is 
totally  unsuitable  to  the  House.  She  tends  to  be 
dogmatic  rather  than  persuasive,  a  tendency  which 
does  not  conduce  to  Parliamentary  success. 

The  sixth  woman  member,  Mrs.  Hilton  Philip- 
son,  is  a  Conservative  who  succeeded  her  husband 
when  he  was  unseated  on  petition.  She  is  a  silent 
member,  but  a  most  diligent  attender.  Hour  after 
hour  she  sits  in  rigid  Victorian  fashion,  despising 
the  comfort  which  the  back  of  the  bench  would 
give  her,  and  at  intervals  interjecting  a  "  Hear, 
Hear  "  which  rings  through  the  chamber  !  When 
she  speaks  she  is  brief  as  neither  man  nor  woman 
has  been  before  her.  She  is  in  her  early  prime, 
and  voice  and  gait  are  magnificent  as  might  be 
expected  in  a  distinguished  musical  comedy  actress. 
Her  elocution  is  perfect.  Every  syllable  is  heard, 
so  measured  and  clear  is  her  utterance.  Her  walk 
is  the  most  intriguing  in  the  House,  swift,  almost 
hurrying,  purposeful  yet  not  entirely  aggressive,  a 
walk  which  speaks  of  a  firm-set  character. 

Outside,  in  the  country,  there  are  three  women 
who  have  sat  on  the  green  benches  of  the  House. 
Miss  Jewson,  a  Labour  member,  a  gentle  university 
woman,  scarcely  spoke,  and  she  left  no  impression 
behind  her.  Lady  Terrington  also  spoke  little,  but 
she  drew  all  eyes  by  the  beauty  and  variety  of  her 
dresses.  Lady  Astor  has  stuck  to  her  black  costume 
and  white  shirt-waists.  The  Duchess  and  Mrs. 
Philipson  have  mostly  adhered  to  black.  The  other 
women  have  appeared  in  colours  and  Miss  Wilkinson 
has  sometimes  dazzled  the  House  by  the  brilliant 
green    of  her    frock.     But    none    have    indulged    in 
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such  a  variety  of  colour  or  in  such  fashionable  styles 
as  Lady  Terrington.  In  the  black-coated  throng 
she  gleamed  like  a  butterfly. 

The  most  complete  embodiment  of  simple  woman- 
liness which  the  House  has  known  has  been  Mrs. 
Wintringham.  She  came  into  it  a  childless  widow, 
but  with  a  charming  maternal  face  and  voice  which 
won  her  a  hearing  at  once.  She  never  attempted 
flights  of  speech  but  read  delightful  little  essays 
full  of  shrewd  comment  and  sensible  suggestions. 
She  was  neither  brilliant,  nor  learned,  nor  dialectical. 
She  neither  discoursed  nor  debated.  She  simply 
spoke,  as  a  good  sensible  woman  should  speak. 
She  is  the  most  typical  British  woman  the  House 
of  Commons  has  had  among  its  members. 

With  these  portraits  in  our  memories  it  is  possible 
to  answer  the  questions  regarding  the  effect  of 
woman's  presence  in  the  House.  There  has  been 
no  revolutionary  alteration  in  the  life  of  the  House 
and  no  profound  change  in  its  legislative  attitude. 
But  woman's  questions  have  been  discussed  as  they 
had  not  been  discussed  previously,  and  woman's 
viewpoint  on  some  vital  matters  has  been  exhibited 
with  a  clearness  never  known  before.  The  women, 
however,  have  not  yet  permeated  the  whole  range 
of  politics.  For  example,  no  woman  member  has 
made  a  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  foreign 
policy,  and  there  has  been  no  woman's  demonstration 
against  war.  If  woman  has  a  gospel  for  the  political 
world,  it  has  not  yet  been  preached  in  the  House. 
The  women  members  have  not  played  a  great  role. 
They  have  picked  out  little  bits  of  the  political 
world  and  tried  to  take  possession  of  them,  but 
they  have  still  to  make  conquest  of  the  larger  and 
more  important  territories.     Their  presence  in  the 
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House  has  caused  no  upheaval  and  has  created 
no  new  order  of  things.  There  is  no  new  Parlia- 
mentary brand  of  chivalry.  A  woman  must  not 
expect  to  win  a  place  for  herself  in  Parliament 
merely  on  the  strength  of  her  being  a  woman.  She' 
is  judged  by  the  same  standards  as  any  man  member. 
Has  she  any  contribution  to  make  to  the  debate? 
is  the  question  asked  regarding  her.  If  she  has 
not,  no  womanly  wiles  or  charms  will  gain  her  a 
Parliamentary  reputation.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that 
there  has  been  anything  distinctively  feminine  in 
the  women's  speaking.  In  the  essential  things  of 
speech  there  is  neither  male  nor  female.  The 
women's  speeches  in  Parliament  have  established 
that  beyond  doubt. 

Lady  Iveagh  is  the  only  woman  member  who  has 
dared  to  make  her  maiden  speech  in  a  great  debate. 
She  chose  the  Prayer  Book  Discussion  and  her  success 
justified  her  boldness.  She  was  immediately  recog- 
nized as  the  best  woman  speaker  in  the  House — not 
as  the  ablest  woman  or  the  most  fascinating  feminine 
personality — (these  two  positions  are  still  held  by 
the  Duchess  of  Atholl  and  Lady  Astor),  but  as  the 
woman  who  can  best  give  precision,  weight,  and  also 
march  to  her  words.  Her  voice  is  at  once  loud, 
clear,  and  fairly  musical  ;  her  style  is  compact,  and 
in  elocution  she  is  a  model  to  most  men  members. 
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GROUPS  of  members  formed  to  carry  out  some 
special  purpose  are  not  a  new  feature  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  Fourth  Party  in 
the  'eighties,  which  made  itself  a  thorn  both  in 
Mr.  Gladstone's  side  and  in  that  of  its  own  political 
leaders,  is  the  most  famous  example  of  such  a  group. 
Nor  is  the  House  unfamiliar  with  large  bodies  of 
men,  one  of  whose  bonds  of  union  is  geographical. 
The  Irish  Nationalist  Party  was  such  a  body,  and 
as  long  as  Parliament  and  parliamentary  history 
last,  the  effect  of  its  presence  will  be  seen  in  the 
procedure  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

A  small  group,  however,  like  the  Clydesiders, 
whose  members  all  come  from  the  same  district, 
is  an  entirely  new  feature.  The  nearest  approach 
to  it  is  the  Ulster  Group,  but  the  area  from  which 
it  draws  its  members  is  larger  than  the  Clydesiders' 
area,  and  the  new  group  has  some  special  features 
of  its  own.  One  of  these  is  the  closeness  of  the 
comradeship  between  its  members,  and  another  is 
the  deep-rooted  communion  of  opinion  which  char- 
acterizes them.  They  are  not  banded  together  be- 
cause of  their  agreement  upon  one  isolated  political 
topic  ;  their  bond  is  a  transforming  principle  which 
they  seek  to  apply  to  the  whole  range  of  life.  They 
regard  this  principle  as  a  solvent  of  all  social  evils, 
and  their  belief  in  it  is  of  that  kind  which  refuses 
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compromise  and  spurns  suggestions  of  delay.  Hence 
come  their  fanaticism  and  their  reputation  for  "  wild- 
ness."  In  most  of  them  fanaticism  has  bred  a  fierce 
temper.  The  majority  of  them  have  an  exception- 
ally irritable  nerve  somewhere  in  their  brain,  the 
slightest  touch  on  which  sets  free  a  current  of  un- 
controlled force,  which  goes  on  operating  till  the 
point  of  natural  exhaustion  is  reached.  While  it 
is  displaying  its  dynamic,  the  Glydesider,  under 
its  tyrannous  rule,  fumes,  shouts,  gesticulates,  all 
in  the  most  ungovernable  menagerie  manner.  Some- 
times three  or  four  will  be  performing  in  this  strange 
way  at  the  same  time,  and  then  pandemonium 
reigns.  The  brainstorm  generally  passes  as  quickly 
as  it  arose,  and  the  Clydesiders  recover  their  native 
calm,  but  these  recurring  attacks  have  earned  them 
much  of  their  reputation  for  "  wildness." 

Some  descriptions  of  them  might  lead  people 
to  think  that  they  were  rank  barbarians,  whereas 
they  can  lay  claim  to  a  large  measure  of  culture. 
One  of  them,  Mr.  Campbell  Stephen,  possesses 
more  earned  degrees  than  any  other  member  of 
the  House,  in  divinity,  in  science,  and  in  the  subjects 
of  general  culture.  In  his  case  the  problem  which 
disturbed  the  villagers  of  Goldsmith's  Auburn  is 
less  acute,  so  large  and  almost  over-toppling  is 
his  head.  Another,  Mr.  Maxton,  is  also  a  university 
man,  and  is  credited  with  a  perfect  mastery  of 
one  of  the  severest  and  most  repellent  books  in 
the  world,  Marx's  Kapital.  Even  Mr.  Kirkwood, 
who  has  some  resemblance  to  the  unspoilt  barbarian, 
is  steeped  in  Burns,  and  can  quote  him  by  the  yard. 
Mr.  Wheatley,  who,  in  spite  of  Ministerial  rank, 
is  pre-eminently  a  Clydesider,  and  his  other  Glasgow 
colleague,  Mr.  Stewart,  who  served  in  the  Labour 
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Government,  though  they  are  plain  business  men, 
have  a  faculty  of  speech  which  at  once  gives  them 
a  place  among  educated  men  ;  the  latter  can  rise 
into  something  like  eloquence  by  the  mere  motion 
of  the  zeal  within  him.  He  is  an  outsider  of  the 
group,  and  is  the  only  member  of  it  with  the  moderate 
Front  Bench  mind. 

The  most  picturesque  member  of  the  group  is 
Mr.  Kirkwood.  He  is  a  new  style  of  man  in  the 
House.  Nature  has  shaped  him  in  a  suitable  physical 
fashion  for  the  role  which  his  mental  qualities  have 
prescribed  for  him.  He  is  tall,  finely-built,  and 
has  the  free  stride  and  splendid  carriage  of  a  bold, 
independent  mountaineer.  His  gestures  are  mar- 
vellously varied  and  extremely  dramatic,  and  his 
attitudes  are  more  remarkable  even  than  his  gestures. 
Few  men  in  the  House  cut  attitudes  ;  Mr.  Kirkwood 
revels  in  them.  He  uses  all  his  body  to  express 
his  feelings.  One  moment  he  towers  up  in  the 
air,  and  the  next  he  is  crouching  to  the  ground, 
like  a  great  beast  ready  to  spring.  He  claims  a 
wider  space  for  his  movements  than  other  members, 
and  paces  up  and  down,  as  he  speaks,  with  tiger-like 
impatience.  His  voice  is  strong  ;  his  accent  is 
broad,  but  not  unpleasant  ;  his  pronunciation  is 
Doric,  and  often  he  falls  into  the  Scottish  dialect. 
In  one  vocal  matter  he  is  undoubtedly  unique  ; 
he  has  a  superb  mastery  over  the  letter  "  r."  Eng- 
lishmen slur  it,  Scotsmen  generally  sound  it  vigor- 
ously, and  sometimes  give  it  a  peculiar  and  unnatural 
turn.  He  dotes  upon  it,  approaches  it  with  respect, 
and  prepares  to  do  justice  to  its  merits,  then  twirls  it 
till  the  air  resounds  with  it.  Sir  Harry  Lauder  is  justly 
proud  of  his  clear-sounding  "  r,"  but  Mr.  Kirkwood 
surpasses  him.     Sometimes  one  feels  that  that  "  r  " 
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of  his  must  be  a  palpable  thing,  travelling  in  the 
air. 

Mr.  Kirkwood  has  passed  through  three  stages  : 
when  he  appeared  first  in  the  House,  he  created 
diversion,  and  was  regarded  as  a  kind  of  comic 
entertainer.  One  of  his  early  speeches  was  the  most 
amazing  thing  that  the  House  had  ever  heard. 

It  was  an  imaginary  itinerary  of  the  British  Empire 
with  Mr.  Kirkwood  as  guide — and  an  extraordinary 
guide  he  was,  with  a  picturesqueness  which  was 
quite  extravagant  and  ridiculous.  The  House  laughed 
and  wondered  as  it  had  probably  never  done  before. 
For  some  time  afterwards  Mr.  Kirkwood  continued 
to  provide  this  kind  of  farce  and  his  mingling  of 
unconscious  humour  and  burning  passion  excited 
amusement.  Some  busy  politicians  with  a  keen 
sense  of  the  ludicrous  never  missed  a  chance  of  hear- 
ing him.  Then  he  began  to  pall  upon  the  House  ; 
the  novelty  of  his  performance  had  worn  off,  and 
the  frequent  repetition  of  phrases,  quotations,  and 
tricks  of  speech,  threatened  to  reduce  him  to  the 
most  degraded  category  of  parliamentarian — a  bore. 
But  an  attack  upon  his  own  leaders  during  the 
reign  of  the  Labour  Government  gave  the  House 
an  unexpected  impression  of  power.  This  impression 
was  confirmed  and  extended  by  two  later  speeches, 
the  one  opposing  the  vote  for  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
last  tour,  and  the  other  delivered  recently  attacking 
Lord  Weir.  The  latter  of  these  was  a  breach  of 
decorum,  and  it  was  in  some  ways  laughable,  but 
its  dramatic  intensity  and  its  suggestion  of  devouring 
sincerity  made  it  impressive.  Invective  is  not  a 
specially  high  form  of  speech,  and  it  can  easily 
degenerate  into  abuse.  Mr.  Kirkwood  has  a  certain 
mastery  of  this  part  of  the  speaking  art,  but  crude- 
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ness  detracts  from  his  skill.  Sometimes  he  approaches 
very  near  to  the  shrillness  of  the  stairhead  scold, 
but  something  in  him — a  real  touch  of  dignity — 
prevents  him  from  sinking  to  that  level. 

One  thing  shines  out  in  all  his  speeches,  though 
it  is  expressed  in  a  form  of  words  which  provokes 
merriment,  his  passionate  love  of  Scotland  and 
his  idolatry  of  the  Scottish  working  classes.  He 
flaunts  the  superiority  of  Scotland  and  Scots  people 
in  the  English  faces,  and  shows  a  pride  of  race 
which  is  as  contemptuous  as  it  is  passionate.  There 
is  nothing  of  the  citizen  of  the  world  about  him. 
Scotland  is  his  world,  and  to  him  his  own  town 
of  Clydebank  is  the  most  important  place  in  Scot- 
land. He  loves  to  talk  about  the  Scottish  working 
people  as  "  my  people."  He  rolls  out  the  regal 
phrase  with  tremendous  gusto  ;  it  is  the  way  he 
has  of  making  it  clear  that  they  are  literally  part 
of  himself. 

He  is  as  sturdy  a  hater  as  he  is  an  ardent  lover. 
He  vituperates  against  the  "  parasitic  classes,"  as 
he  considers  them  to  be,  but  his  hatred  is  free  from 
gall  ;  it  is  noisy,  boisterous,  and  frank.  He  is 
something  of  a  terror  ;  he  is  not  a  silent  or  peaceable 
listener.  He  bursts  out  at  intervals  into  stormy 
interruptions,  and  turns  the  House  in  a  moment 
into  a  cauldron  of  confusion,  and  at  times  he  loses 
control  of  himself.  No  one  quite  knows  how  far 
he  will  go  when  he  is  in  that  volcanic  mood,  and 
a  delicately  firm  but  not  a  violent  hand  is  required 
to  restrain  him.  Only  Mr.  Lloyd  George  knows 
how  to  handle  him  so  as  to  render  him  docile  and 
harmless.  He  hates  Mr.  George,  and  has  never 
forgotten  or  forgiven  his  treatment  of  him  during 
the  war,   when  he  deported  him  from  the   Clyde. 
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But  the  suavity  and  the  playfulness  of  Mr.  George 
seem  to  mesmerize  him. 

Needless  to  say,  he  is  not  a  debater.  He  is  really 
an  "  invectivist,"  if  the  word  may  be  invented, 
and  might  be  called  a  "  pleader,"  but  never  an 
arguer.  His  natural  role  is  that  of  Boanerges.  He 
is  an  exceptionally  good  example  of  one  type  of 
the  Scottish  peasantry,  which  has  a  natural  genius 
for  railing,  but  whose  bark  is  worse  than  its  bite. 
Those  who  have  learned  to  understand  it  assess 
its  denunciations  at  their  proper  value,  and  perceive 
its  underlying  warmth  of  heart.  Because  he  belongs 
to  this  type  he  has  made  in  the  House  the  most 
unexpected  and  apparently  unnatural  friendships. 

Of  all  the  Clydesiders  Mr.  Maxton  is  the  most 
interesting.  Outwardly  he  is  more  picturesque  than 
Mr.  Kirkwood,  and  he  alone  is  physically  true 
to  the  conventional  revolutionary  type.  His  lean, 
shadowy  pale  face,  his  ebony  hair,  his  spare  but 
energetic  figure,  and  his  strange  eyes,  all  combine 
to  give  him  an  arresting  and  even  a  sinister  appear- 
ance. He  has  a  trick,  too,  of  wearing  his  hair 
which  completes  the  revolutionary  suggestion.  At 
intervals  he  lets  it  down  over  his  right  ear,  so  that 
it  hangs  over  his  cheek  like  a  curtain,  and  when 
he  does  so  he  becomes  striking-looking,  but  exces- 
sively repellent.  He  then  looks  the  fanatic  to  per- 
fection, and  imagination  has  little  difficulty  in  pic- 
turing him  as  the  president  of  a  revolutionary  tribunal 
dealing  out  stern  retribution  to  all  kinds  of  capitalist 
tyrants.  Like  all  the  Clydesiders,  he  can  suddenly 
flare  up,  and  he  can  make  passionate  speeches. 
But  the  supremely  interesting  thing  about  him  is 
that  the  revolutionary  is  a  cynic,  a  humorist,  and 
a   master  of  ironic   trifling.     He   can  entertain   the 
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House  as  few  men  can  do — not  to  broad  farcical 
humour,  but  to  delicate,  subtle  wit,  and  he  does 
it  with  an  ease  and  an  apparent  spontaneity  which 
increase  the  charm.  He  has  discovered  the  effect 
which  this  gift  of  his  produces  on  the  House,  and 
he  takes  intense  pleasure  in  tickling  the  palates 
of  the  Conservatives,  and  making  them  laugh.  The 
fiery  enemy  of  capitalism  is  pleased  to  become  a 
purveyor  of  amusement  to  the  capitalists. 

He  has  unfailing  ingenuity,  can  weave  delicate 
fabrics  of  speech  when  on  his  feet,  has  an  endless 
fluency,  and  a  good  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  the 
House.  He  is  thus  perfectly  equipped  for  the  role 
of  an  obstructor,  and  if  the  Labour  Party  ever 
seriously  sets  itself  to  develop  into  an  obstructive 
force  he  would  inevitably  be  the  director  of  all 
its  blocking  enterprises.  He  alone  has  the  fertility 
of  device  and  the  pliancy  of  mind  which  make 
it  easy  to  speak  a  long  time  without  saying  much, 
and  without  falling  under  the  rule  of  the  House 
against  repetition.  He  might  conceivably  equal  or 
even  surpass  some  of  Mr.  Healy's  famous  exploits 
in  this  direction. 

A  recent  comer  to  the  House  who  plays  the  part 
of  a  critic  of  Parliament  has  described  Mr.  Maxton 
as  the  greatest  natural  orator  in  the  House.  Few 
people,  however,  would  accept  this  description,  which 
is  grossly  extravagant  and  inaccurate.  Of  those 
qualities  of  majesty  and  inspiration  which  are  indis- 
pensable to  a  speaker's  title  to  the  name  of  orator, 
he  is  quite  destitute  :  subtlety,  logical  skill,  wit, 
persuasiveness,  he  has  in  large  measure.  He  is 
a  debater,  but  not  a  mere  arid  logician.  He  is 
winning,  after  his  own  fashion — a  persuasive  advocate 
rather  than  a  dogmatist  or  a  demagogue.     He  has 
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one  source  of  charm  which  few  members  utilize 
— the  extempore  character  of  his  speaking.  Unlike 
most  of  them,  he  is  not  a  provider  of  set  speeches. 
As  he  speaks,  one  can  see  him  groping  his  way 
and  chasing  the  sudden  new  thoughts  which  flit 
across  his  mind.  He  exhibits  to  his  hearers,  not 
the  finished  product  of  a  process,  but  the  process 
itself.  The  process  is  not  toilsome,  and  its  product 
has  a  facile  grace  about  it,  instead  of  the  ragged 
aspect  which  extempore  speeches  often  have. 

Mr.  Wheatley  belongs  to  a  different  order.  He 
has  none  of  the  outward  picturesqueness  of  a  revo- 
lutionary. He  is  square  and  thickset,  and  his  face 
has  no  indication  of  intellect.  Only  the  finely- 
shaped  head  suggests  a  man  of  mental  distinction. 
He  has  a  special  reputation  for  revolutionary  zeal, 
but  he  is  never — or,  at  any  rate,  rarely — "  wild  " 
in  the  sense  of  being  demonstrative  or  turbulent. 
His  speaking,  too,  is  passionless.  His  gestures  are 
not  demagogic,  neither  is  his  voice,  indeed  he  has 
scarcely  any  gestures  at  all,  and  his  voice  is  excep- 
tionally even.  His  language  is  generally  colourless  ; 
certainly  he  is  no  mob  orator.  He  flows  on  as 
a  very  fluent  professor  might  do,  with  a  copiousness 
of  words  which  never  fails,  and  with  an  argumenta- 
tive persistence  which  refuses  to  let  an  opponent  go. 

There  runs  through  the  argumentation  a  vein 
of  bitterness  and,  indeed,  of  hatred.  The  hate 
is  cold  and  calculating  ;  it  has  almost  a  frozen 
quality.  It  reminds  one  of  Mr.  Healy,  but  Mr. 
Wheatley  cannot  lacerate  as  Mr.  Healy  did,  and 
he  has  none  of  his  grim  humour.  He  never  could 
inspire  to  a  crusade,  but  he  might  prick  a  grieved 
and  suffering  people  into  sullen  revolt. 

His    pre-eminent   gift   is    the   debating   one,    and 
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for  a  time  he  promised  to  gain  a  real  lordship  in 
debate.  He  could  impress  even  ripe  masters  of 
the  art  like  Lord  Oxford,  and  cast  a  spell  over 
them.  They  were  astonished  that  a  Glasgow  busi- 
ness man,  newly  come  to  the  House,  should  be 
such  a  skilful  practitioner  of  their  own  art.  Occa- 
sionally he  softened  his  bitterness  by  an  infusion 
of  pity — pity  for  people  huddled  in  misery  in  the 
great  cities — and  the  "  sob  stuff"  was  effective. 
He  would  be  a  debating  machine  rather  than  a 
personality,  if  it  were  not  for  his  dominating  hatred 
of  capitalism,  which  fuses  all  his  qualities  of  mind 
into  a  whole.  Parliament  will  not  probably  hear 
him  after  the  General  Election,  for  he  contemplates 
retiral.  He  will  not  be  missed  as  he  would  have 
been  a  few  years  earlier.  He  has  lost  his  incisiveness 
and  the  House  now  pays  little  heed  to  him.  Seldom 
has  a  potent  speaker  declined  so  rapidly. 

A  sketch  of  the  Clydesiders  would  be  incomplete 
without  another  picture.  Mr.  Tom  Johnston  is  not 
so  much  associated  with  the  group  as  these  others, 
but  he  certainly  belongs  to  it,  and  his  ideas  are 
essentially  Clydeside.  He  is,  however,  almost  free 
from  "  wildness,"  and  does  not  indulge  in  noise 
or  tumult. 

He  is  a  university  man,  and  in  his  capacity  as 
editor  of  Forward !  is  the  intellectual  spokesman 
of  extreme  Labour  in  Scotland.  Although  he  is 
an  intellectual,  he  does  not  delight  in  abstract 
discourses,  but  prefers  to  build  up  concrete  cases 
with  a  lawyer-like  love  of  documentation.  He  is 
a  storehouse  of  facts,  a  devourer  of  blue  books, 
and  of  other  kinds  of  forbidding  literature.  The 
facts  which  he  accumulates  with  patient  labour 
he  marshals  with  the  order  and  precision  of  a  logician, 
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and  out  of  what  in  other  hands  might  be  a  mass 
of  undigested  matter  an  orderly  argument  emerges. 

He  has  a  dry  voice  and  an  unadorned,  rather 
careless,  style,  and  on  most  occasions  he  owes  his 
success  entirely  to  the  severer  qualities  of  mind  , 
but  behind  the  apparatus  of  the  investigator  and 
the  debater  there  is  a  moral  fervour,  and  sometimes 
it  suffuses  the  harder  qualities  and  lifts  him  into 
the  higher  region  of  speech,  in  which  the  impression 
is  made,  not  by  argument  and  knowledge,  but 
by  intensity  of  conviction,  by  force,  and  by  moral 
appeal.  Once  in  a  temperance  debate  he  rose 
above  himself,  and  produced  a  marked  oratorical 
effect.  Like  many  other  Parliamentarians,  he  is 
not  complete.  If  his  voice  and  manner  were  ade- 
quate to  his  mind,  his  power  as  a  debater  would 
give  him  a  commanding  place,  but,  unfortunately, 
his  speeches  present  a  ragged  appearance. 

These  are  more  or  less  full-length  portraits,  but 
the  description  of  the  Clydesiders  would  be  imperfect 
without  miniatures  of  the  others.  Mr.  Campbell 
Stephen  has  a  lazy  style  of  speech,  which  harmonizes 
with  his  bulky  figure.  His  weight  of  academic 
degrees  seems  to  oppress  him,  for  he  never  con- 
tributes to  the  illumination  of  a  subject,  but  con- 
tents himself  with  drawling  out  platitudes.  He  is 
lively  only  when  a  storm  is  brewing,  and  whatever 
else  he  is  he  is  not  a  peacemaker.  The  fieriest 
spirit  of  all  is  Mr.  George  Buchanan.  In  spite  of 
his  name,  which  is  that  of  one  of  Scotland's  greatest 
scholars,  he  is  the  least  cultured  of  them  all.  He 
loses  control  of  himself  more  quickly  than  the  others, 
and  he  has  a  rawness  of  temper  and  a  coarseness 
of  expression  which  offend.  Often  one  is  tempted 
to    class    him    as    a    mere    political    "  corner    boy." 
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Such  a  classification,  however,  would  not  be  entirely 
accurate.  He  is  noisy,  self-assertive,  and  self-con- 
fident in  an  exaggerated  degree,  but  he  is  trans- 
parently sincere,  and  this  sincerity  at  times  gives 
his  speaking  a  quite  unexpected  touch  of  power 
and  impressiveness.  On  one  occasion,  when  luck 
provided  him  with  a  full  and  eager  House  for  audience, 
he  gripped  it  in  a  rugged  manly  way,  which  visibly 
impressed  Mr.  Baldwin.  In  spite  of  his  rude  boister- 
ousness,  he  can  be  quite  engagingly  childlike  and 
confiding.  In  his  early  days  as  a  Member  his 
appeal  for  guidance  won  the  Speaker,  who  dis- 
played an  almost  parental  solicitude  towards  him. 
Mr.  Neil  Maclean  is  a  typical  Highlander,  pain- 
fully sensitive  to  insults,  real  and  imaginary,  and 
extraordinarily  prone  to  lose  his  temper.  He  has 
toiled  hard  to  make  himself  an  efficient  Parliamen- 
tarian, and  he  is  proud  of  his  knowledge  of  the 
rules  of  the  House,  but  his  knowledge  never  enables 
him  to  hit  upon  a  substantial  point  of  order.  He 
prides  himself,  too,  upon  his  facility  in  repartee, 
but  he  seldom  scores.  He  has  a  fluency  and  a 
kind  of  pungency  which  probably  impress  the  casual 
listener,  but  there  is  little  substance  in  his  speeches, 
and  he  never  impresses  the  House.  Lastly,  there 
is  Mr.  George  Hardie,  brother  of  the  famous  Keir 
Hardie,  whose  contributions  to  debate  are  usually 
made  in  discussions  which  give  him  the  opportunity 
of  exhibiting  his  scientific  knowledge.  He  worships 
"  technique,"  rather  despises  those  who  do  not 
possess  it,  and  resents  the  suggestion  that  he  and 
his  friends  lack  it.  He  certainly  has  a  great  mass 
of  chemical  and  engineering  facts  in  his  mind, 
but  he  cannot  use  them  in  a  way  which  assists  the 
judgment  of  the  House.     His  mind  is  not  an  orderly 
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storehouse  in  which  the  storer  has  placed  his  facts, 
all  carefully  sifted  and  ready  for  use  ;  it  is  rather 
a  lumber-room,  and  his  speeches  resemble  the 
struggles  of  the  disorderly  householder  to  get  out 
what  he  wants. 

The  House  of  Commons  is  a  great  tutor,  and 
puts  all  its  Members  under  a  transforming  discipline. 
They  bring  to  it  all  kinds  of  characteristics  and 
from  time  to  time  enrich  it  by  introducing  new  types, 
but  it  lays  its  restraints  even  upon  the  most  daring, 
and  it  imposes  its  traditions  in  some  measure  upon 
all.  It  operates  upon  its  Members  by  means  not 
of  precept,  but  of  example,  by  atmosphere,  and 
not  by  rule.  After  five  years  of  Parliamentary 
experience  the  Clydesiders  show  traces  of  the  potent 
discipline  which  the  House  of  Commons  exercises. 
They  are  all  mellower,  all  more  restrained  than 
they  were  when  first  they  entered  the  House,  and 
the  process  of  education  and  transformation  will 
be  continued. 
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YESTERDAY 

THE  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  give  a  number 
of  short  critical  sketches  of  a  variety  of  Par- 
liamentarians, some  of  whom  are  dead  and  some 
of  whom  are  at  the  present  moment  eagerly  engaged 
in  politics.  The  mere  fact  that  the  figures  in  this 
chapter  get  only  a  miniature  instead  of  a  life-size 
portrait  must  not  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  in- 
feriority. Different  reasons  account  for  their  being 
all  crowded  into  this  chapter.  In  some  cases  the 
reason  is  that  they  are  fading  out  of  popular  recol- 
lection ;  in  other  cases,  in  spite  of  distinguished 
qualities  they  are  not  sufficiently  interesting  from 
the  critical  and  descriptive  point  of  view  to  justify 
a  full  picture  of  them,  and  in  yet  some  other  cases 
they  have  either  not  been  so  prominent  in  the  public 
eye  as  to  warrant  the  critic  bestowing  prolonged 
attention  upon  them  or  they  are  still  in  an  immature 
stage  and  have  not  yet  grown  their  full  wings. 

I  shall  begin  with  those  who  have  died.  From 
them  I  select  first  a  man  who  came  very  late  into 
his  kingdom  and  whose  recognition,  although  belated, 
was  complete.  The  House  of  Commons  has  from 
time  to  time  come  under  the  spell  of  giants  and 
none  has  marvelled  at  their  authority.  That  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  in  his  last  years  should 
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attain  to  an  authority  over  the  House  which  almost 
threw  into  eclipse  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors 
was  to  many  a  kind  of  miracle.  He  was  to  the 
casual  spectator  only  a  plain  and  simple  man  with 
none  of  the  excellences  of  speech  which  bring  fame 
and  power  to  a  statesman.  He  was  quiet  and  un- 
demonstrative, with  more  than  the  usual  share  of 
the  caution  characteristic  of  his  race,  and  yet  he 
became  the  idol  of  a  House  which  contained  many 
daring  spirits.  There  really  was  nothing  wonderful 
in  the  worship  which  louder  and  more  energetic 
men  than  himself  paid  him.  He  had  kept  his 
faith  and  his  hopefulness  in  dark  days  and  had 
never  despaired  ;  he  had  been  brave  enough  to 
withstand  popular  clamour,  and  that  chivalrous 
and  courageous  record  won  him  admiration  and 
affection  such  as  intellect,  however  great,  can  never 
procure  for  itself.  Other  men  far  surpassed  him 
in  speech  but  no  one  else  showed  in  such  fullness 
the  qualities  which  inevitably  breed  trust  and  love. 
Once  it  was  realized  that  he  was  compact  of  sterling 
moral  substance,  what  might  have  been  regarded 
as  intellectual  defects  were  treated  as  meritorious 
signs  of  moral  worth. 

Just  before  the  fierce  controversies  of  the  South 
African  War  the  nation  as  a  whole  began  to 
take  notice  of  him  ;  previously  he  had  been  only 
a  successful  and  unobtrusive  departmental  chief. 
When,  however,  he  became  the  Liberal  Leader 
the  country  had  to  take  stock  of  him  and  it  imme- 
diately remarked  his  possession  of  qualities  which 
it  had  not  noticed  before.  Every  one  with  a  literary 
sense  who  read  his  speeches  noted  how  chaste  and 
perfect  their  form  was.  There  was  nothing  brilliant 
about   them,   but   they  were   finely  wrought  ;    one 
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did  not  hear  the  blast  of  the  trumpet,  as  one  read 
them,  but  their  unaffected  artistry  was  apparent. 
They  were  magnificently  prepared.  If  they  had 
been  spoken  by  some  other  man  they  would  have 
stirred  the  audience.  Sir  Henry  was  dogged,  per- 
severing, in  his  own  quiet  way  challenging,  but 
he  was  rarely  forceful  or  declamatory,  and  he  was 
for  the  most  part  unemotional.  He  read  his  speeches 
slavishly  and  his  reading  was  often  a  monotonous 
drone.  The  phrasing  might  be  perfect  and  the 
argument  might  be  skilful,  yet  one  wished  for  a 
bolder  style  of  address  and  one  noted  the  somnolent 
effect  that  the  delivery  had  upon  friend  and  foe 
alike.  Somehow  or  other  he  had  acquired  a  lazy 
habit  of  speech  which  to  a  certain  extent  belied 
his  character.  At  times  he  threw  off  this  lethargy 
and  spoke  with  quite  compelling  fervour.  The 
atmosphere  of  a  public  meeting  sometimes  warmed 
him  and  he  kindled  in  a  fashion  that  had  a  Glad- 
stonian  suggestion.  Once,  in  his  native  city,  at 
a  most  critical  moment  in  the  history  of  the  Liberal 
divisions  over  the  South  African  War,  I  heard  him 
speak  with  a  freedom  and  a  passion  which  showed 
the  fire  slumbering  beneath  the  easygoing  appearance. 
When  he  became  a  prominent  and  ultimately  a 
central  figure,  the  sluggish  unpretentiousness  of  his 
delivery  became  an  index  of  his  sincerity,  and  how- 
ever much  his  party  may  have  sometimes  wished 
that  he  could  match  the  force  of  his  principal 
opponents,  they  felt  a  certain  pride  in  his  modesty. 
Another  notable  Parliamentarian,  now  dead,  was 
John  Morley — so  he  will  be  called  by  the  generation 
which  knew  him.  It  is  a  matter  of  agreement 
among  all  the  people  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  Parliaments  of  which  he  was  a  Member,  that 
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he  was  never  completely  happy  as  a  House  of  Com- 
mons speaker.  He  towered  above  most  of  his  fellow- 
members  yet  he  did  not  dominate  the  House  as 
some  men  inferior  to  him  did.  He  sometimes,  how- 
ever, scored  very  notable  Parliamentary  successes.' 
Everyone,  for  example,  who  heard  his  speech  on 
the  Cromwell  statue  praised  its  noble  quality,  but 
the  occasions  were  few  on  which  all  the  magnificent 
gifts  of  thought  and  expression  which  he  possessed 
revealed  themselves.  Although  in  many  respects 
a  cloistered  scholar  he  had  far  more  freedom  of 
utterance  on  the  platform  than  in  Parliament  and 
he  could  much  more  easily  move  a  popular  audience 
than  he  could  move  the  House  of  Commons.  On 
the  platform  he  united  in  quite  a  remarkable  way 
the  gift  to  persuade  with  the  power  to  uplift.  Many 
a  time,  especially  during  his  representation  of  the 
Montrose  Burghs,  he  began  a  speech  with  two- 
thirds  of  his  audience  at  variance  with  him  and 
at  the  finish  the  proportions  were  reversed  and 
only  one-third  was  still  opposed  to  him.  He  had 
much  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  equipment 
required  for  persuasion,  a  quiet  voice,  a  quiet  manner, 
a  conscience  peculiarly  sensitive  to  the  necessity 
of  public  truthfulness,  an  analytic  habit  of  mind, 
a  sound  judgment,  an  unclouded  faith  in  the  sover- 
eignty of  reason,  a  deep  desire  to  enlighten,  intellectual 
patience  and  persistence. 

He  was  by  training  and  temper  first  and  foremost 
a  literary  man,  and  in  his  pre-speaking  days  he 
was  the  master  of  a  singularly  rich  and  inwrought 
style.  So  marked  were  these  qualities  that  his 
best  friend  in  those  days  wrote  to  him  criticizing 
his  excess  of  "  richness,  complexity  and  audacity  " 
and   urging   upon   him   to   cultivate   "  Cobbett-like 
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simplicity."  In  the  earliest  stage  of  middle  life 
he  became  a  regular  speaker  on  the  platform  and 
quickly  he  proved  exceptionally  sensitive  to  the 
popular  atmosphere.  He  was  still  intellectual  in 
his  attitude  and  still  uncompromisingly  loyal  to 
his  ideals,  but  he  learned  the  difference  between 
a  written  and  a  spoken  style  and  discovered  that 
simplicity  of  construction  and  phrase  was  a  genuine 
asset  to  the  speaker.  In  turn  this  acquired  sim- 
plicity affected  his  written  style,  as  is  shown  by 
the  contrast  between  the  elaborate  passages  in  his 
earlier  writings  and  the  most  elevated  passages 
in  his  Life  of  Gladstone. 

Although  he  was  late  in  becoming  a  speaker 
and  it  might  be  thought  that  speech  was  not  his 
natural  and  ordained  sphere,  he  rose  quickly  to 
a  high  place  in  the  speaking  hierarchy,  and  those 
who  heard  him  on  the  few  occasions  when  he  domi- 
nated the  House  or  on  the  platform  in  his  most 
exalted  mood,  remarked  his  possession  of  some  of 
the  noblest  oratorical  qualities.  Gaudy  colours  and 
elaborate  phrasing  he  eschewed  ;  his  language  was 
austere,  his  periods  were  rough-hewn  ;  he  had 
little  of  that  harmony  and  balance  which  might 
have  been  expected  from  a  master  of  written  expres- 
sion ;  it  sometimes  seemed  as  if  his  thought  so 
possessed  him  that  he  did  not  trouble  about  per- 
fection of  phrase  ;  yet  his  style  was  never  slovenly 
or  commonplace  ;  there  might  be  rents  in  the 
sentences,  there  might  even  be  chasms,  but  these 
were  natural  parts  of  what  may  be  called  the  land- 
scape of  his  speech.  For  his  spoken  style  was 
essentially  gaunt  and  stark  and  strong  like  a  pano- 
rama of  hills  boulder-strewn,  riven  by  gorges,  the 
sight   of  which   braces   and   elevates   the   soul   and 
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sometimes  overawes  it.  He  spoke  from  the  altitudes 
with  impassioned  aloofness.  He  had  the  authentic 
prophetic  note.  Like  most  of  the  prophetic  company 
he  excelled  in  warning  and  protest.  If  his  ideal 
of  right  were  violated,  if  he  saw  the  nation  treading 
what  he  regarded  as  the  path  of  dishonour,  he  was 
quick  to  denounce  its  backsliding.  He  was  primarily 
a  moralist  and  treated  politics  as  a  sphere  in  which 
morality  must  be  regnant.  To  the  end  of  his  life 
he  was  a  positivist  or  agnostic — could  see  no  warrant 
for  the  belief  in  God  or  in  a  future  life,  but  he  was 
essentially  spiritual  in  his  mind  and  he  reverenced 
the  moral  law  as  much  as  any  believer. 

This  was  evident  through  all  his  career,  and  it 
was  especially  apparent  in  the  testing  time  of  the 
South  African  War.  He  took  counsel  then,  as 
often  before,  not  with  the  popular  mind  but  with 
his  own  austere  view  of  life,  and  having  done  so, 
he  set  himself  persistently  to  check  the  popular 
passion  and  to  preach  what  he  counted  the  way 
of  sanity  and  peace.  The  speeches  which  he  deliv- 
ered during  these  years  were  his  finest.  They  were 
persuasive,  lofty,  and  searching  ;  they  had  a  Puri- 
tanic severity  about  them,  as  of  one  seeking  to 
convict  the  nation  of  sin  ;  although  they  were 
the  utterances  of  one  wrestling  with  principalities 
and  powers  they  had  a  strange  exalted  calm  as 
of  an  oracle  confident  of  his  own  wisdom.  The 
House  of  Commons  is  accustomed  to  many  kinds 
of  speech,  but  it  has  seldom  numbered  among 
its  orators  a  messenger  of  Fate.  It  was  in  that 
guise  that  John  Morley  presented  himself  to  the 
House  in  the  first  speech  he  delivered  in  the  so- 
called  Khaki  Parliament  after  years  of  silence  at 
Westminster.     I  can  hear  him  after  all  that  lapse 
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of  time  speaking  in  the  very  accents  of  Doom  the 
cold  stern  words  of  judgment  and  of  warning — 
"  Pile  up  your  debt,  wear  out  your  coal  and  you 
will  bequeath  a  dilapidated  heritage."  Not  the 
most  lighthearted  of  Imperialists  listened  to  that 
prophecy  without  a  momentary  shuddering. 

Of  a  very  different  type  was  Mr.  George  Wyndham, 
who  died  ere  his  prime.  There  never  has  been 
a  courtlier,  more  graceful  figure  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  never  a  more  chivalrous  spirit. 
His  big  dark  eyes,  his  clustered  hair  deeply  tinged 
with  grey,  the  graceful  poise  of  his  body,  his  bearing, 
half  dainty,  half  swaggering,  drew  the  gaze  of  all 
to  him.  He  seemed  like  an  exotic  flower  tossed 
into  a  sterile  moor.  There  was  no  one  to  match 
him  in  the  peculiarity  of  his  physical  splendour. 
So  one  of  the  gayest  and  most  silver-tongued  of 
the  troubadours  might  have  looked,  or  a  poet- 
courtier  in  the  age  of  chivalry.  His  voice  suited 
his  face.  It  was  rich,  luscious,  seductive  and  like 
everything  else  about  him  somewhat  over-refined 
and  studied,  a  voice  which  had  a  double  quality, 
that  of  a  supercilious  guardsman  and  that  of  a 
somewhat  affected  and  moonstruck  dilettante.  Natur- 
ally he  was  much  admired,  and  many  prophecies 
of  fame  were  made  regarding  him.  He  was  rising, 
rising  quickly,  and  then  he  fell,  fell  suddenly,  fell 
by  reason  of  his  better  qualities,  and  he  passed 
out  of  active  politics  and  died  before  he  had  regained 
his  lost  position.  He  left  a  tragic  memory  of  unful- 
filled hopes  and  wasted  powers. 

As  a  speaker  he  was  rich  and  copious,  fluent 
and  elegant,  but  he  lacked  virility  and  the  very 
grace  of  his  utterance  became  monotonous.  His 
greatest  fault,  however,  was  want  of  clearness.    The 
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very  richness  of  his  style  was  an  encumbrance. 
To  hear  him  expound  a  complicated  measure  was 
enough  to  make  the  summary-maker  despair.  His 
speech  kept  rolling  on  monotonously  rich.  Here 
and  there  an  idea,  a  phrase,  stuck  in  one's  memory, 
but  how  to  get  a  complete  view  of  the  speech,  how 
to  pick  out  the  leading  threads  in  the  splendid 
web  was  a  hard  task.  Various  things  combined 
to  produce  this  unhappy  result — his  habit  of  mind, 
which  was  that  of  the  poet  and  not  of  the  logician, 
and  his  lack  of  vocal  variety.  The  droning  chant 
which  he  cultivated  tended  to  blunt  attention. 
Wrapped  up  in  his  study  of  poetry,  a  discerning 
critic  and  a  fine  scholar,  he  was  also  a  keen  politician 
but  he  was  not  a  House  of  Commons  man. 

In  those  days  the  Irish  Nationalist  Party  was 
a  powerful  section  of  the  House  and  made  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  its  speaking  talent.  There 
is  a  tradition  among  us  that  all  Irishmen  are  eloquent. 
Parliamentary  experience  proved  that  to  be  a  false 
generalization.  The  rank  and  file  of  the  Party 
had  no  pretensions  to  eloquence  and  some  of  the 
most  inveterate  bores  were  to  be  found  in  it.  Four 
men  whom  I  heard  supplied  the  speaking  talent 
of  the  Party :  Mr.  John  Redmond,  Mr.  Dillon, 
Mr.  Healy  and  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor.  Other  two 
of  distinctly  inferior  calibre  may  be  mentioned  along 
with  them,  Mr.  Swift  McNeill,  learned  in  an  excep- 
tional degree  and  as  explosive  as  he  was  erudite, 
a  master  of  the  obstructive  art,  the  soul  of  geniality, 
and  Mr.  Willie  Redmond,  witty,  ardent,  irrespon- 
sible, the  very  antithesis  of  his  grave  and  rhetorical 
brother. 

Mr.  John  Redmond  was  the  perfection  of  dignity, 
the   last   man   who   might   have   been   expected   to 
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lead  a  Party  whose  sense  of  grievance  was  so  acute 
that  it  treated  Parliamentary  order  as  of  little  account. 
Nor  did  he  appear  to  the  non-Irishman  to  be  typically 
Irish.  Of  humour  or  pathos  or  the  wild  gay  wit 
which  are  all  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  Irish,  he 
had  nothing.  Gravity  was  the  keynote  to  his  char- 
acter as  a  speaker.  His  physical  appearance  was 
solid  and  massive,  and  so  was  his  style.  Elaborate 
stateliness  is  perhaps  the  briefest  description  which 
can  be  given  of  his  mode  of  address.  He  did  not 
indulge  in  fancifulness  or  imagery  or  in  any  of 
the  ornamentation  which  is  supposed  to  be  char- 
acteristically rhetorical,  but  he  could  not  say  the 
simplest  thing  without  exhibiting  the  grand  manner. 
The  slightest  addition  to  his  dignity  and  it  would 
have  degenerated  into  pompousness.  He  would 
have  made  a  superb  Public  Orator  at  one  of  the 
Universities,  indeed,  he  would  have  excelled  in 
any  form  of  ceremonial  speech.  His  speeches  were 
structures,  planned  on  the  soundest  principles  and 
on  a  large  scale.  They  followed  the  traditionary 
models  and  had  their  exordium  and  their  peroration, 
things  which  the  up-to-date  Parliamentarian  regards 
as  superfluous  luxuries. 

Mr.  Redmond  was  magnificently  self-conscious, 
never  hurried  and  never  perturbed,  splendidly  calm 
even  when  he  was  using  the  language  of  denunciation 
and  threat  ;  always  proudly  aware  of  his  superiority, 
always  determined  to  preserve  his  dignity  of  manner 
and  phrase  and  probably  not  much  tempted  to 
depart  from  it.  Perhaps  it  might  be  said  that 
he  declaimed  rather  than  spoke,  but  the  declamation 
was  that  of  a  fine  elocutionist  and  not  the  frenzied 
shouting  of  a  mob-orator.  He  had  other  qualities 
which  fitted  in  well  with  those   I  have  described. 
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He  economized  words,  was  compact,  had  in  some 
measure  the  Asquithian  faculty  of  combining  rotund- 
ity with  precision.  Surely,  in  every  respect  he  was  a 
speaker  most  unlike  the  ordinary  man's  picture  of  the 
eloquent  Irishman. 

Mr.  Dillon  was  much  more  Irish.  He  had  nothing 
of  Mr.  Redmond's  succinctness — indeed,  he  was 
markedly  inclined  to  diffuseness.  His  speeches  were 
not  massive  organized  wholes  as  were  Mr.  Red- 
mond's ;  they  were  inclined  to  be  straggling.  On 
the  other  hand  Mr.  Dillon  was  capable  of  spontaneous 
eloquence.  Emotion  easily  broke  loose  ;  anger  would 
suddenly  master  him  and  for  several  minutes  he 
would  pour  out  a  lava  stream  of  indignation  ;  at 
other  times  he  would  suddenly  become  wistful 
and  a  phrase  impregnated  with  beauty  would  escape 
from  him.  If  account  is  taken  not  merely  of  his 
qualities  as  a  speaker  but  of  his  general  Parliamentary 
character,  the  things  which  call  for  special  notice 
are  his  width  of  interest  and  his  genuine  enthusiasm 
for  the  House  of  Commons.  Irishmen  were  fond 
of  describing  themselves  as  a  foreign  body  in  Parlia- 
ment, inimical  to  its  health,  and  they  professed 
to  have  no  respect  for  its  traditions  and  to  be  eager 
to  be  gone  from  it.  Mr.  Dillon  did  not  exemplify 
that  attitude.  He  loved  the  House  of  Commons  ; 
its  atmosphere  of  free  discussion  suited  his  temper 
of  mind  ;  he  interested  himself  in  all  kinds  of  political 
questions  ;  he  was  as  useful  and  as  frequent  a  parti- 
cipant in  general  debate  as  any  English  or  Scottish 
member.  Indeed  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  would 
have  been  possible  to  pick  out  in  the  Parliaments  in 
which  he  sat  a  member  who  more  clearly  illustrated 
the  qualities  which  compose  the  character  of  that 
very  individual  type,  the  House  of  Commons  man. 
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Of  the  four  outstanding  Irish  Parliamentarians 
I  have  named,  the  most  fascinating  as  a  psychological 
study  was  Mr.  Healy,  and  of  the  four  he  was  the 
most  effective  and  the  most  destructive.  Sometimes 
he  was  misrepresented  to  the  public  and  a  picture 
of  him  was  painted  which  obscured  or  ignored 
his  most  extraordinary  feature.  The  nickname  "  Tiger 
Tim  "  was  bestowed  on  him  by  some  and  the  name 
suggested  a  vigour  and  a  fury  of  address  which 
he  did  not  possess.  All  who  read  his  speeches 
became  acquainted  with  his  deep,  cutting  satire, 
with  his  savage  phrases,  with  the  grim  unrelenting 
hatred  of  England  which  seemed  to  poison  all  the 
fountains  of  geniality  in  him,  and  they  expected 
that  such  a  virile  hate  would  express  itself  in  a 
torrid  manner.  Exactly  the  opposite  form  of  expres- 
sion was  chosen  by  Mr.  Healy's  deep-seated  hatred 
of  England.  Frigid  and  not  torrid  is  the  adjective 
which  alone  will  accurately  describe  his  diatribes. 
The  phrases  were  barbed,  there  was  a  deliberate 
intention  to  wound,  and  to  wound  deeply,  there 
was  an  insolent  satanic  pride  in  the  attitude,  a 
consciousness  of  race  superiority,  but  however  much 
passion  and  emotion  might  be  at  work  in  him, 
they  never  quickened  his  delivery  or  animated  his 
body  or  kindled  his  face.  He  began  and  he  con- 
tinued speaking  in  a  kind  of  gloomy  mist,  as  if 
melancholy  possessed  him.  Motionless,  gestureless, 
without  any  glow,  with  scarcely  a  departure  from 
the  monotone,  he  poured  forth  with  a  slow  fluency 
a  stream  of  terrible  invective.  It  was  a  unique 
display  of  cold  hate,  with  a  certain  diabolic  un- 
naturalness  about  it,  a  freak  of  Nature,  as  if  red- 
hot  cinders  fell  out  of  a  lump  of  ice.  There  was 
humour  in  these  attacks,  but  humour  impregnated 
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with  hate  ceases  to  be  humour  and  becomes  a  form 
of  savagery.  Whether  he  was  speaking  or  whether 
he  was  sitting  silent,  Mr.  Healy  always  conveyed 
the  impression  of  a  brooding  man,  shut  in  with 
himself. 

The  melancholy  was  doubtless  Celtic,  but  it  was 
so  little  balanced  by  other  Irish  qualities  that  it 
produced  a  nature  which  most  people  would  have 
regarded  as  not  Irish.  Some  Irish  traits,  however, 
showed  at  intervals  through  his  satire.  A  poetic 
phrase,  a  reference  to  dark-eyed  Rosaleen  would 
suddenly  peep  out  and  for  a  moment  lift  his  discourse 
out  of  the  ice  region  and  reveal  a  verdant  spot 
in  his  nature.  He  was  a  master  of  inventions, 
and  could  run  a  coach  and  six  through  the  rules 
of  debate.  Never  was  he  so  freakishly  clever  as 
when  by  a  cunning  literary  device  he  used  a  debate 
on  Uganda  for  the  purpose  of  airing  Irish  grievances. 
Under  the  thin  veil  of  a  description  of  Uganda 
he  depicted  his  own  unhappy  Ireland.  The  fantastic 
apologue  deceived  no  one  but  it  was  so  perfectly 
carried  out,  and  was  so  completely  within  the  bounds 
of  order,  that  the  Speaker  could  not  prevent  the 
daring  irrelevance.  Exhibitions  like  that  proved 
that  Mr.  Healy  added  waywardness  and  whimsicality 
to  his  saturnine  qualities. 

Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  was  much  truer  to  the  popular 
idea  of  an  Irish  speaker  than  these  three.  He 
had  in  the  zenith  of  his  powers  all  the  gifts  which 
the  popular  imagination  attributes  to  the  Irishman, 
exuberance  of  language,  vividness  of  manner,  a 
wooing  as  well  as  a  scolding  tongue,  but  he  was 
much  less  truly  Celtic  than  Mr.  Dillon  or  Mr. 
Healy  in  those  aspects  of  speech  which  go  deeper 
than  manner      He  did  not  show  the  signs  of  inbred 
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melancholy  as  they  did.  To  the  more  superficial 
auditor  he  might  have  appeared  the  ideal  of  the 
eloquent  speaker,  for  most  of  the  outward  attributes 
of  eloquence  were  his,  and  his  lavish  gestures,  his 
varied  modulations  and  his  general  animation  were 
such  as  win  the  ear  and  often  the  heart  of  a  popular 
audience.  But  a  closer  study  convinced  one  that, 
although  it  might  be  hard  to  deny  the  title  "  elo- 
quent "  to  him,  he  was  not  to  be  placed  among 
the  choicest  spirits  in  the  eloquent  circle.  His 
style,  often  extremely  effective  and  sometimes 
genuinely  beautiful,  suffered  from  an  over  amount 
of  colour.  He  was  a  leader  in  a  new  school  of 
journalism  ;  he  set  a  journalistic  fashion  and  helped 
to  create  the  descriptive  style  of  modern  journalism, 
a  style  which  as  practised  by  many  despises  restraint, 
indulges  in  rich,  and  even  gaudy  colour,  deliberately 
seeks  out  broad  effects  and  plays  without  any  sense 
of  delicacy  upon  the  emotions.  That  style  he  carried 
over  into  his  speaking.  To  it  he  added  a  remarkable 
histrionic  talent  and  an  undoubted  dramatic  faculty. 
He  had  a  quick  eye  for  a  situation  ;  he  perceived 
at  a  glance  both  its  emotional  value  and  the  means 
which  must  be  used  to  harvest  that  value.  In  all 
that  one  was  conscious  of  mechanism  and  of  a  lack 
of  spontaneity.  But  he  was  not  merely  an  amalgam 
of  actor  and  super-descriptive  writer.  He  had  an 
ardent  nature  which  thrilled  to  the  idea  of  liberty 
and  he  was  a  profound  lover  of  Ireland.  Occasion- 
ally he  was  mastered  by  these  emotions,  and  then 
he  did  not  attitudinize  or  explore  his  vocabulary 
for  flamboyant  phrases,  but  he  spoke  as  a  man 
of  rich  mind  must  when  he  is  deeply  stirred. 

Mr.  O'Connor  is  still  with  us,  the  Father  of  the 
House,  and  he  is  happy  in  playing  the  part  of  the 
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old  man  widely  experienced  instructing  the  new 
generation,  but  he  plays  it  very  seldom.  He  has 
dropped  out  of  the  life  of  the  House  and  speaks 
only  occasionally.  Old  age  has  put  its  restraints 
upon  him.  He  can  no  longer  manipulate  his  voice  ; 
he  cannot  raise  it  now  to  passionate  heights,  or 
coax  out  of  it  the  old  plaintive  and  pleading  tones. 
He  is  a  picturesque  survival  and  reminds  one  of 
the  changes  which  have  passed  over  Parliament 
since  he  and  his  Irish  colleagues  were  in  the  centre 
of  the  stage. 

Another  Irish  speaker  of  great  repute  and  power 
was  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell.  In  the  hottest  days  of 
the  Home  Rule  struggle  he  was  the  greatest  cam- 
paigner on  the  Unionist  side  and  at  many  a  by- 
election  his  was  the  most  powerful  and  convincing 
voice  on  the  Unionist  platform.  Later  came  a 
modification  of  his  views  and  he  was  transformed 
into  the  keenest  and  most  acrid  critic  of  the  Con- 
servative Government's  Irish  policy.  He  became 
the  apostle  of  Land  Purchase  and  his  pictures  of 
Irish  distress  were  as  lurid  as  any  the  Nationalist 
Party  painted.  It  was  in  that  second  phase  of 
his  career  that  I  acquired  a  knowledge  of  him  as 
a  speaker,  and  the  impression  which  he  made  upon 
me  was  tremendous.  He  was  the  most  intense 
speaker  I  have  ever  heard.  It  sometimes  seemed 
that  there  was  a  fire  inside  him  which  was  burning 
him  up.  Speech  seemed  to  be  wrung  out  of  him 
as  if  it  were  his  life's  blood.  The  iron  had  entered 
into  his  soul  and  he  spoke  with  almost  horrifying 
bitterness.  Pity  possessed  him  but  it  hardened  him, 
making  him  not  gentle  but  fierce.  He  had  the 
stern  intractable  soul  of  the  Covenanter.  In  the 
period  of  his  growing  sympathy  with  Irish  aspirations 
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his  speeches  were  the  most  dramatic  delivered  in 
the  House.  There  was  something  Titanic  about 
them  ;  they  were  the  outpourings  of  an  almost 
maddened  spirit  ;  they  had  a  tragic  intensity  which 
was  sometimes  intolerable.  Speeches  produced  in 
such  a  mood  would  not  naturally  be  rhetorical  ; 
they  would  naturally  be  rugged  and  thunder-riven, 
full  of  the  storm.  So  they  were.  Anger,  foreboding, 
contempt,  warning  and  exhortation  were  the  principal 
ingredients  of  them,  but  occasionally  these  gave 
place  to  mourning  and  sorrow,  and  then  there 
was  a  softening  of  utterance  and  a  sob.  The  domi- 
nance of  such  emotions  produced  the  inevitable 
effect  upon  the  style  which  mingled  simplicity  with 
a  certain  elemental  grandeur.  In  those  days  Mr. 
Russell  was  pitted  against  Mr.  Wyndham,  a  prophet 
in  sheepskins  as  it  were  against  a  silken  poet,  and 
the  prophet's  repulsion  to  the  poet  was  tremendous. 
Mr.  Russell  never  appreciated  the  noble  heart  which 
was  concealed  by  Mr.  Wyndham's  courtier-like  grace. 
Sometimes  the  antipathy  found  a  terrible  expression. 
One  day  in  an  Irish  debate  Mr.  Russell  unleashed 
the  whole  pack  of  his  contemptuous  and  angry 
feelings.  The  House  was  aghast  at  the  fury  of 
the  invective  and  amazed  at  the  demoniac  energy 
of  the  assailant.  That  day  he  was  literally  consumed 
with  anger  and  his  words  blistered  and  scorched. 
It  was  at  once  terrifying  and  impressive  ;  that  day 
he  revealed  himself  as  one  of  the  most  formidable 
personalities  in  the  House. 

With  Irish  eloquence  in  one  shape  and  another 
the  House  has  been  long  familiar,  but  it  has  not 
the  same  intimate  knowledge  of  Welsh  eloquence. 
One  Welshman  surprised  the  House  twenty  odd 
years  ago  by  his  brilliant  unfamiliar  style  of  speech 
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and  he  was  much  praised  for  what  was  regarded 
as  a  style  new  to  the  House.  The  Welshman  was 
Mr.  William  Jones,  an  Oxford  coach  who  had  forced 
his  way  from  the  hills  to  the  university  and  was 
a  living  embodiment  of  the  Welsh  zeal  for  education.' 
He  was  no  debater  and  he  never  sought  to  take  a 
prominent  or  continuous  part  in  discussion.  His 
gifts  lay  in  quite  another  direction.  He  could  plead 
a  simple  human  cause  with  quite  poignant  emotion, 
and  he  could  present  extraordinarily  well-coloured 
pictures  of  a  long  historical  development.  One 
speech  much  praised  at  the  time  was  upon  Welsh 
Disestablishment  ;  it  was  not  a  parliamentary  utter- 
ance, not  a  piece  of  logical  reasoning,  but  an  amaz- 
ingly fine  pageant  of  history.  He  descended  the 
centuries  of  Welsh  history  painting  vivid  pictures 
of  the  great  movements  and  the  great  figures  of 
each  significant  period  till  he  came  to  the  great 
preachers  of  Wales  whose  names  are  still  cherished  ; 
he  showed  the  Cymric  Spirit  at  work  through  the 
centuries,  moulding  the  forms  of  religion,  patriotism 
and  culture.  It  was  more  than  a  picture  ;  it 
had  life  and  therefore  I  have  rightly  called  it  a 
pageant,  but  it  was  more  than  that  ;  it  was  a 
paean,  a  kind  of  heroic  song,  an  epitome  and  inter- 
pretation of  history  which  had  the  colour  of  a  picture 
and  the  rhythm  of  a  chanted  poem.  It  deserves 
to  be  remembered  as  one  of  those  rare  speeches 
which  lift  the  House  clean  above  party  controversy 
and  unite  all  its  members  in  a  common  admiration. 
Of  all  the  speakers  in  the  House  in  the  Khaki 
Parliament  there  was  none  so  individual  and  so 
surprising  as  Sir  William  Allan.  Even  in  those 
still  bearded  days  he  was  a  conspicuous  figure  physic- 
ally,  and    to-day    his    ample    hair    and    patriarchal 
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beard  would  have  made  him  observed  of  all.  He 
too  did  not  take  much  part  in  debate,  but  one  topic 
oppressed  his  mind  and  compelled  him  at  intervals 
to  wild  dithyrambic  speech.  He  was  an  engineer 
and  hated  a  certain  type  of  boiler  with  all  his  soul. 
The  introduction  of  that  kind  of  boiler  into  the 
Navy  maddened  him.  Again  and  again  he  protested, 
not  in  the  crabbed  technical  language  of  an  engineer 
but  in  the  strong  simple  words  of  a  ballad  or  a  saga 
and  in  the  far-sounding  tones  of  a  chanter.  When 
he  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  length  and  began 
to  declaim  his  threnodies,  his  denunciations  and 
his  prophecies  of  disaster,  he  might  have  been  an 
old  Norse  bard  telling  some  weird  tale  of  doom. 
He  did  not  speak  the  emasculated  prose  which  is 
used  in  daily  intercourse  but  a  quaint  and  virile 
tongue  whose  rhythm  and  subdued  colour  were 
poetical — in  fact  he  was  an  oratorical  counterpart 
of  Whitman  who  instead  of  giving  poetry  the  appear- 
ance of  prose  gave  prose  the  appearance  of  poetry, 
thereby  producing  a  hybrid  yet  alluring  style. 

A  figure  of  great  promise  now  remembered  only 
by  a  few,  was  Earl  Percy.  He  was  in  his  early 
days  one  of  a  little  galaxy  of  brilliant  stars,  the 
other  members  of  the  constellation  being  Lord 
Hugh  Cecil  and  Mr.  Churchill.  Although  not  of 
the  same  religious  communion  as  Lord  Hugh  he 
was  akin  to  him  in  his  spiritual  attitude,  and  he 
shared  in  his  crusade  against  the  legalization  of 
marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister.  Again  and 
again  he  struck  the  exalted  High  Church  note. 
He  had  not  the  dialectical  qualities  of  Lord  Hugh 
and  his  cast  of  mind  was  quite  different  from  that 
of  Mr.  Churchill.  But  he  had  as  full  a  share  of 
eloquence  as  they  had.     He  was  less  inspired  than 
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Lord  Hugh  at  his  finest  and  he  had  not  the  imperious 
verve  of  Mr.  Churchill.  He  combined,  however, 
elevation  and  finish.  He  was  not  afraid  of  indulging 
in  purple  passages  ;  he  had  a  rhetorician's  pride 
and  sense  of  words  ;  he  had  perfection  of  form  too 
and  a  voice  which  matched  his  style.  He  satisfied 
the  aesthetic  feelings  in  quite  an  exceptional  degree 
and  at  the  same  time  he  uplifted  the  spirit.  His 
premature  death  deprived  our  public  life  of  one 
of  the  few  younger  men  who  were  concerned  to 
preserve  the  high  standard  of  English  oratory. 

Mr.  Gibson  Bowles  is  another  figure  the  memory 
of  whom  has  become  dim.  Yet  few  were  so  prominent 
in  the  Parliamentary  life  of  their  day  and  although 
he  was  more  a  Parliamentarian  than  a  popular 
notable,  caricature  and  humorous  description  of 
him  made  him  to  a  certain  extent  a  public  character. 
His  diminutive  body,  his  peculiar  brand  of  vanity, 
and  his  perky  manner  afforded  the  caricaturist 
and  the  descriptive  writer  a  fertile  theme,  and 
they  made  the  most  of  it,  presenting  to  the  public 
a  rather  ludicrous  picture  which  concealed  the 
essentially  superior  qualities  which  Mr.  Bowles  pos- 
sessed. "  The  Skipper,"  as  he  was  called,  was  not 
the  completely  comic  figure  which  the  public  might 
have  thought  him  to  be.  He  was  an  unusually 
diligent  student  of  details  and  had  one  of  the  quickest 
and  most  critical  eyes.  He  had  a  thoroughly  political 
mind  and  had  thought  out  a  definite  political  con- 
ception. He  had  no  reverence  for  his  political 
leaders  and  no  fear  of  them.  He  was  incapable 
of  a  slavish  loyalty  and  was  never  happy  unless 
he  was  girding  at  his  own  friends.  He  was,  however, 
not  merely  perverse  or  cantankerous.  He  was  in 
his   way   far-sighted   and   had    a   genuine   desire    to 
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protect  the  public  against  trickery  and  waste  of 
every  kind.  His  style  of  speech  was  of  the  brilliant 
polished  type  ;  it  was  precise  yet  discursive,  but 
never  aimless.  Its  outstanding  quality  was  satiric, 
and  it  showed  him  to  belong  to  the  order  of  wits. 
A  barbed  epigram  was  what  he  prized  most  in 
speech.  He  sometimes  pursued  satire  to  excess  and 
thereby  threatened  to  become  both  ludicrous  and 
wearisome,  but  he  had  a  wonderful  fertility  in 
discovering  new  forms  of  expression  for  a  satiric 
theme  which  seemed  to  have  been  exhausted.  One 
theme  which  he  worked  out  mercilessly  and  un- 
weariedly  was  Lord  Salisbury's  habit  of  placing 
his  own  relatives  in  his  Administrations.  Mr.  Bowles 
rang  the  changes  on  the  Hotel  Cecil  and  never 
tired  of  seeking  out  an  addition  to  the  already 
extensive  elaboration  of  the  idea.  He  was  one  of 
those  speakers  who  enliven  a  debate,  whose  presence 
in  an  assembly  is  a  guarantee  that  it  will  never 
lack  sparkle  and  vitality.  To-day  there  is  no  one 
quite  like  him  and  the  House  is  the  poorer  because 
of  its  lack  of  such  men,  vigilant,  well  informed, 
sharp-tongued  and  witty. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  crowd  a  picture  of  Mr. 
Bonar  Law  into  this  gallery  of  miniatures.  Some 
may  think  that  his  hold  upon  the  House  and  the 
place  which  he  filled  in  the  critical  years  of  the 
war  entitled  him  to  be  described  in  full.  The  truth, 
however,  is  that  he  did  not  as  a  speaker  at  least 
possess  that  interesting  kind  of  personality  which 
requires  careful  and  prolonged  analysis.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  unpretending  of  speakers  as  he 
was  one  of  the  most  undistinguished-looking  of 
men.  Just  as  he  easily  passed  unobserved  on  the 
streets,  so  he  might  easily  have  been  heard  by  the 
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casual  visitor  to  the  House  without  attracting  his 
attention.  Manner  and  voice  were  undistinguished. 
The  manner  was  plain,  unostentatious  and  unimpres- 
sive. Elocution  even  in  its  most  restrained  form 
was  never  practised  by  him  and  he  had  no  overflow 
of  natural  feeling,  such  as  produces  elevated  speech. 
He  spoke  in  an  even  monotone.  His  voice  had 
no  beauty  ;  it  had  little  or  no  carrying  power  ; 
often  it  was  barely  audible.  His  language  was 
equally  undistinguished  ;  its  only  virtue  was  that 
it  was  adequate  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
used  and  that  it  fitted  them  so  well  that  no  one 
hearing  him  thought  anything  about  it.  His  merit 
lay  entirely  within  the  sphere  of  argumentation. 
There  he  was  thoroughly  efficient  and  painstaking, 
but  there  too  there  was  no  display  of  brilliance. 

The  most  unusual  feature  of  his  speaking  was 
his  complete  independence  of  notes.  He  habitually 
spoke  without  being  fortified  by  a  script  either 
large  or  small.  To  what  extent  he  was  prepared 
it  was  difficult  to  know.  It  is  not  likely  that  his 
speech  was  all  in  the  back  of  his  head  and  that 
he  merely  reeled  it  off.  He  had,  however,  a  won- 
derful verbal  memory  and  perhaps  when  he  did 
take  the  trouble  to  write  out  or  dictate  his  speeches 
he  was  able  to  retain  every  syllable,  but  it  is  certain 
that  on  many  occasions  he  had  made  no  such  ela- 
borate preparation  and  yet  he  was  as  fluent  then 
as  he  was  when  he  had  prepared.  His  facility  in 
reply  depended  to  a  great  extent  upon  his  extra- 
ordinary powers  of  listening.  Other  members  con- 
templating a  reply  to  a  long  debate  sit  with  pad 
on  knee  making  voluminous  notes,  but  he  disdained 
such  aids  to  recollection.  Automatically  the  salient 
points   of  debate   were   registered   in   his   capacious 
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memory,  kept  there  and  tested,  and  when  the  time 
came  not  one  was  omitted  from  the  long  and  com- 
prehensive reply.  It  was  a  great  feat  of  memory 
and  patience.  His  speeches  did  not  put  a  strain 
on  the  hearer's  higher  faculties  of  mind  ;  they  did 
not  call  for  subtlety  of  appreciation.  Nevertheless, 
they  were  addressed  to  what  may  be  called  the 
thinking  part  of  the  mind  as  distinguished  from 
the  emotional  or  the  imaginative.  He  himself  was 
a  man  of  understanding  and  to  the  understanding 
all  his  speeches  were  addressed,  the  understanding 
with  its  logical  rules  and  its  hard-set  categories  as 
contrasted  with  the  higher  reason. 

There  was  about  him  in  his  earlier  Parliamentary 
days  a  certain  self-confidence  which,  although  it 
was  not  flaunting,  was  yet  so  manifest  as  to  be 
somewhat  offensive.  In  later  years  he  grew  in 
modesty  and  there  was  often  a  touch  of  diffidence 
in  his  manner.  No  man  in  our  modern  politics 
has  risen  so  rapidly.  A  certain  speech  in  the  House 
on  the  topic  which  in  those  days  he  knew  best 
brought  him  immediate  notice.  The  Treasury  Bench 
listened  to  it  with  deferential  attention  ;  even  Mr. 
Balfour,  whose  type  of  speaking  was  so  unlike  Mr. 
Bonar  Law's,  was  full  of  admiration.  Why,  it  may 
be  asked,  did  the  speech  create  such  an  impression. 
Undoubtedly,  its  chief  attraction  was  the  ease  and 
fluency  of  it,  especially  remarkable  as  it  abounded 
in  statistics,  and  it  also  had  the  challenging,  assertive 
self-confident  note  which  I  have  mentioned.  Pro- 
motion to  office  quickly  followed  that  speech  and 
in  a  few  years  he  was  the  leader  of  the  Conservative 
Party,  an  extraordinary  progress  for  a  retired  Glasgow 
business  man  without  political  connections.  In  those 
days  he  was  not  quite  a  pleasing  figure.     Self-satis- 
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faction  was  too  manifest  in  all  his  utterances  and 
there  was  a  lack  of  polish.  Time  mellowed  the 
self-assertiveness.  He  drank  as  deeply  of  sorrow 
as  he  did  of  success  ;  in  his  later  years  there  was 
no  more  wistful  man  in  the  House.  More  and 
more  he  restricted  himself  to  pure  argument  and 
abandoned  all  personal  attacks.  With  mellowness 
came  an  access  of  polish  and  dignity  and  as  he 
increased  in  all  these  things  he  acquired  a  larger 
and  larger  hold  over  the  mind  and  affection  of 
the  House.  In  the  last  days  when  the  burden 
of  the  Prime  Ministership  lay  oppressively  on  him 
even  the  turbulent  Clydesiders  showed  him  signs 
of  affectionate  admiration. 

This  miscellany  of  yesterday  cannot  be  concluded 
more  appropriately  than  by  a  picture  of  Lord  Rose- 
bery  as  he  was  in  his  prime.  "  Picture  "  is  the 
word  I  use,  not  analysis,  because  it  is  so  long  since 
I  heard  Lord  Rosebery  that  I  am  afraid  to  attempt 
to  set  out  in  detail  all  the  distinctive  qualities  of 
his  speaking,  but  the  impression  he  made  is  still 
vivid  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  picture  him,  as  he 
was  in  the  days  when  he  had  a  pre-eminence  in 
speech  which  was  unchallengeable  by  any  of  his 
own  generation.  To-day  he  is  old  and  forgotten, 
and  the  younger  people  have  little  or  no  knowledge 
of  the  spell  which  he  exercised.  He  was  the  only 
heir  to  the  hero-worship  which  Gladstone  received 
and  he  was  exempt  from  the  violent  hatred  which 
in  Gladstone's  case  was  the  counterpart  of  the  wor- 
ship. If  he  had  remained  in  public  life  he  would 
in  all  probability  have  won  as  deep  love  and  admira- 
tion as  Gladstone  did.  And  like  Gladstone  his 
soul  connecting  speech  would  have  been  among 
the  principal  causes  of  his  ascendancy. 
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If  there  is  any  immortality  at  all  for  the  best 
passages  in  the  speaking  of  the  last  thirty  years, 
certain  of  Lord  Rosebery's  finest  passages,  I  am 
sure,  will  survive,  and  be  admired  by  future  genera- 
tions. These  passages  will  include  the  imaginative 
description  of  the  apparition  at  the  Mercat  Gross 
in  Edinburgh  at  the  time  of  Flodden  and  the  moving 
peroration  of  the  Burns  speech  in  Glasgow  ;  the 
awesomeness  and  beauty  of  the  former,  and  the 
noble  balance  of  the  latter  make  their  future  assured, 
if  there  is  a  future  at  all  for  any  modern  platform 
utterance.  The  speech  in  which  the  first  of  these 
two  passages  occurred  was  the  one  in  which  he 
laid  down  the  burden  of  the  Liberal  leadership  ; 
it  seems  to  me,  as  I  look  back,  to  have  been  the 
finest  speech  delivered  by  a  man  of  yesterday,  at 
once  beautiful  and  stately.  And  it  is  in  the  union 
of  these  two  qualities,  each  of  them  rare,  that  Lord 
Rosebery  excelled.  Few  men  of  his  time  had  either  ; 
no  one  combined  them,  as  he  did.  Lord  Curzon 
could  perhaps  be  as  stately  but  he  could  not  evoke 
the  spirit  of  beauty.  Lord  Rosebery  had  the  dignity, 
the  exalted  air  of  a  great  aristocrat,  one  might  say 
of  an  ideal  type  of  Kingship,  and  he  had  the  artist's 
sensibility,  his  perception  of  atmosphere  and  his 
response  to  it,  his  subjection  to  moods,  his  passionate 
desire  for  the  beautiful.  He  had  something  too 
of  the  polished  man  of  the  world,  his  wit,  his  rapier 
thrust,  his  cynicism.  Dull  speeches  could  never 
be  produced  by  a  mind  of  that  triple  quality.  He 
had  also  charm,  that  elusive  grace  which  suffuses 
all  that  a  man  says  and  does,  which  counteracts 
other  qualities  of  a  repelling  kind  and  draws  men's 
hearts  even  against  their  will.  And  to  charm  he 
added  personality,  the  power  of  dwarfing  all  others 
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when  he  was  present  and  of  engrossing  and  dominat- 
ing the  minds  of  his  hearers. 

Nature  was  profuse  to  him  with  her  gifts.  She 
gave  him  a  glorious  voice  and  a  face  which  arrested 
attention.  Some  people  might  have  thought  that 
he  was  too  short  in  stature  to  be  the  ideal  physical 
embodiment  of  the  spirit  of  speech,  but  there  could 
be  no  dispute  as  to  the  face  being  in  perfect  harmony 
with  his  speaking  role.  The  noble  brow,  the  brood- 
ing eyes,  the  sensitive  mouth,  the  general  gravity 
of  his  expression  were  all  part  of  the  enthralling 
effect  which  he  produced. 

What  his  manner  of  speech  was  may  be  indicated 
by  two  pictures  of  him  which  I  obtained  within 
a  few  weeks.  In  the  first  he  was  delivering  his 
Rectorial  Address  at  Glasgow  to  a  great  audience 
largely  composed  of  lusty  youth.  He  stood  facing 
them,  apparently  a  member  of  another  world  than 
theirs.  When  they  showed  their  youthful  gaiety, 
he  smiled  wanly,  and  gently  rebuked  the  levity 
of  their  young  minds  unconscious  of  the  sadness 
of  things.  When  he  thought  of  the  careless  ways 
of  Britain,  her  lack  of  preparation  for  the  future, 
a  doomed  look  crept  into  his  eyes.  Gazing  at  him 
one  moment  one  might  have  been  impressed  by 
his  unfathomed  loneliness,  by  his  detachment  from 
the  ordinary  interests  of  life,  but  the  next  moment 
he  appeared  to  have  an  almost  passionate  concern 
for  public  welfare.  A  little  later  came  a  flash  of 
feeling  which  made  clear  the  humanity  of  his 
Imperialism.  When  he  spoke  of  our  shameful  hous- 
ing the  tears  were  in  his  eyes  and  he  quivered  with 
emotion  when  he  declared  that  the  darkest  spot 
in  the  Glasgow  slums  and  the  poorest  crofter's 
cabin    in    the   Hebrides   were   matters   of  Imperial 
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interest.  And  what  a  thrill  passed  through  him 
to  the  audience  when  with  noble  sweeping  gestures 
and  resounding  voice  he  declared  that  the  unceasing 
leaven  of  a  high  ideal  was  as  vital  to  the  Empire 
as  defence.  Thus  he  carried  his  audience  through 
many  moods,  sometimes  lecturing  it  in  academic 
manner,  sometimes  lifting  it  to  the  heights,  until 
he  came  to  his  peroration,  when  he  hushed  it  into 
a  reverential  silence  and  with  sacramental  gravity 
made  what  was  really  a  confession  of  faith.  So 
he  had  spoken  a  few  years  before  in  the  same  hall 
in  his  memorial  oration  on  Burns,  recognizing  the 
mingling  of  good  and  evil  in  the  world  and  tracing 
the  working  of  the  Divine  through  both.  It  was 
one  of  those  perorations  which  go  deep  down  and 
touch  the  profoundest  chords  in  the  soul. 

A  few  weeks  later  I  heard  him  in  the  House  of 
Lords  preferring  a  great  indictment  against  Lord 
Salisbury  for  what  he  regarded  as  the  wanton  folly 
of  the  General  Election  of  1900.  It  was  my  first 
experience  of  Parliamentary  attack,  and  the  almost 
frightful  directness  of  the  speech,  its  biting  satire, 
its  magnificent  anger  made  it  appear  to  my  very 
youthful  mind  the  most  destructive  assault  which 
one  public  man  could  make  upon  another.  In 
the  years  which  have  passed  since  then  I  have  heard 
few  more  terrific  and  none  more  effective.  I  still 
remember  his  swift  changes  of  posture,  his  singularly 
vivid  gestures.  For  the  most  part  he  spoke  with 
his  back  to  the  Woolsack,  with  his  face  turned 
towards  the  Press  and  the  public,  but  once  he  leaned 
right  across  the  table  and  with  glaring  eye  drove 
his  rapier  into  Lord  Salisbury's  huge  bulk.  Another 
time  he  stood  back  from  the  table  with  hand  uplifted 
and  made  solemn  protest. 
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I  have  not  mentioned  his  humour,  but  he  had 
plenty  of  it,  and  it  was  one  of  his  most  potent  helps 
in  winning  popular  favour.  The  impression  which 
he  made  was  one  of  mental  opulence.  To  hear 
him  was  an  enrichment  as  well  as  an  inspiration. 
Our  English  eloquence  has  suffered  no  greater  loss 
than  was  caused  by  the  silencing  of  his  truly  golden 
voice.  Of  the  speeches  which  he  might  have  made 
in  these  dumb  years  and  did  not,  one  thinks  with 
the  same  wistful  regret  as  of  the  poems  which  Keats 
might  have  written  if  he  had  lived. 

TO-DAY 

When  I  come  to  describe  present-day  speakers  I 
am  struck  by  the  fewness  of  clamant  subjects.  Be- 
yond the  subjects  of  the  larger  pictures  in  this  volume 
there  are  only  a  handful  of  speakers  whom  one  feels 
compelled  to  describe.  The  rest  have  little  or  no 
distinctive  quality.  Mr.  Runciman  is  one  of  that 
small  group.  He  has  none  of  the  garish  charac- 
teristics which  attract  attention  and  he  might  be 
said  also  to  lack  the  qualities  which  constitute  charm, 
and  yet  he  produces  a  pleasing  effect  which  has 
something  of  charm  in  it.  His  style  is  entirely  without 
ornament.  A  picture  is  never  found  in  his  speeches, 
and  even  an  analogy  or  a  metaphor  is  a  rarity. 
He  has  no  interest  in  words  for  their  own  sake  and 
he  never  uses  a  fanciful  or  a  beautiful  phrase.  The 
only  merits  which  his  language  has  are  those  of 
crispness,  of  pointed  brevity  and  of  shining  clear- 
ness. His  style  is  the  perfection  of  neatness  ;  not 
a  ragged  sentence,  not  a  superfluous  word,  not  an 
inappropriate  adjective  mars  the  crystalline  outline 
of  his  speeches.    There  is  no  trace  of  the  rhetorician 
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in  him.  To  beat  out  a  theme,  to  decorate  it,  is  a 
sheer  impossibility  to  him.  He  has  the  business- 
man's directness  without  any  of  his  brusqueness. 
Abruptness  is  as  repulsive  to  him  as  elaborateness. 
The  construction  and  the  phrasing  are  simple,  but 
they  are  associated  with  a  punctilious  regard  for 
accuracy  and  correctness.  There  is  somewhere  resi- 
dent in  Mr.  Runciman  an  instinct  for  what  may  be 
called  graceful  severity.  Although  he  is  so  precise 
and  so  plain,  one  would  never  dream  of  describing 
him  as  mechanical.  A  personality,  upright,  austere, 
yet  boyishly  attractive,  informs  his  speaking.  His 
voice  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  House,  exceptionally 
clear,  essentially  pleasing,  at  once  strong  and  musical, 
and  it  is  always  well  used,  never  forced  and  never 
held  in  reserve.  It  answers  perfectly  to  his  style  ; 
it  has  not  a  wide  range  of  tones,  and  it  does  not  need 
to  have,  for  Mr.  Runciman  never  traffics  in  emotions 
but  is  always  content  to  be  the  expositor  or  the 
critic  of  policies.  He  is  one  of  the  most  easily  fol- 
lowed speakers  in  the  House,  so  logical  is  his  arrange- 
ment and  so  complete  is  his  grasp  of  facts. 

In  what  may  be  called  mere  debating  he  does  not 
shine  particularly  ;  in  the  discussion  of  some  of  the 
larger  topics  he  is  quite  unimpressive  and  gives  a 
suggestion  of  being  a  rather  awkward  apprentice, 
but  in  two  or  three  spheres,  like  trade  and  agriculture 
and  finance,  he  is  completely  at  home,  and  he  speaks 
on  these  subjects  with  an  easy  mastery.  Without 
making  the  smallest  attempt  to  popularize  these 
themes  by  importing  rhetoric,  he  contrives  to  produce 
by  his  careful  marshalling  of  facts  and  figures  an 
effect  which  is  almost  fascinating.  An  analogy  often 
gives  more  insight  into  a  speaker's  style  than  a  detailed 
analysis,  and  perhaps  I  may  make  use  of  one  which 
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occurs  to  me  every  time  I  hear  Mr.  Runciman  speak. 
He  is  in  the  oratorical  sphere  what  "  the  tailor-made 
woman  " — I  would  prefer  to  say  "  girl,"  for  Mr. 
Runciman  has  an  indestructible  youthfulness — of 
to-day  is  in  the  world  of  clothes.  Her  severity  of 
outline,  her  neglect  of  ornamentation,  her  air  of 
efficiency,  are  all  immediately  suggested  when  Mr. 
Runciman  speaks.  In  spite  of,  perhaps  because  of, 
her  unadornment  she  pleases  the  eye,  yet  the 
aesthetic  critic  of  dress  longs  at  times  for  something 
less  precise,  for  something  daintier,  for  an  ampler 
mode  with  sweeping  lines  and  fluttering  furbelows. 
So  the  critic  of  speech  feels  with  regard  to  Mr.  Runci- 
man's  style. 

Another  speaker,  similar  to  Mr.  Runciman  and 
yet  quite  unlike  him,  deserves  mention.  Mr.  Harts- 
horn, the  miners'  leader,  is  still  more  a  man  of 
limited  topics  than  Mr.  Runciman.  He  can  speak 
successfully  only  on  coal.  He  is  a  Welshman,  but 
not  of  the  eloquent  imaginative  breed  ;  he  has  no 
polish,  but  he  is  scrupulously  correct  in  phrasing  ; 
he  is  without  art  or  artifice,  yet  he  produces  a  won- 
derful effect,  and  that  with  the  most  unpromising 
material.  His  forte  is  the  handling  of  figures. 
Out  of  them  he  can  make  an  argument  in  a  way 
which  few  men  can  do.  By  some  kind  of  alchemy 
which  it  is  difficult  to  explain,  which  he  probably 
practises  quite  unconsciously,  he  presents  figures 
in  such  a  manner  that  without  any  elaborate  em- 
broidery of  words  they  become  living  arguments 
which  it  is  impossible  to  destroy.  His  coal  speeches 
bristle  with  figures  and  might  have  been  expected 
to  be  repellent,  whereas  they  produce  something 
of  the  same  impression  as  a  human  document. 
No  man  can  hold  the  House  more  in  his  grasp  than 
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Mr.  Hartshorn,  when  he  is  speaking  on  coal ;  let  him, 
however,  speak  on  some  other  topic,  and  how  quickly 
he  loses  his  masterly  touch  and  becomes  a  pitiful 
flounderer. 

If  drabness  were  a  virtue  and  mere  efficiency  the 
crown  of  Parliamentary  speech,  Mr.  William  Graham 
would  be  the  most  successful  Parliamentarian  of  the 
day.  He  is  a  Scot,  with  the  Scotsman's  passion 
for  arrangement,  with  his  logical  habits  and  his 
love  of  logical  rule.  He  has  nothing,  however,  of 
the  Scotsman's  perfervid  nature.  Listening  to  him, 
one  wonders  whether  he  has  any  blood  in  him  at 
all  or  whether  he  is  a  mere  Robot.  Until  recently 
he  was  gestureless,  and  the  gestures  to  which  he  has 
taken  are  purely  mechanical  tricks  which  have  no 
relation  to  what  he  is  saying.  Apparently  he  has 
been  persuaded  into  using  them  by  some  friends 
who  have  complained  of  his  lifelessness.  Imagin- 
ation, passion,  fancy,  wit — all  the  things  which  give 
power  and  colour  and  charm  to  speaking  are  absent 
from  his  House  of  Commons  speeches.  And  there 
is  no  relief,  no  light  or  shade,  no  departure  from 
the  monotone.  A  strong  voice,  unfortunately  im- 
peded by  an  affection  of  the  throat,  is  used  from 
beginning  to  end  in  the  same  even  way.  Not  a 
note  is  employed  to  aid  the  memory.  The  small 
figure  stands  up,  with  hand  on  the  dispatch-box, 
and  pours  out  a  wonderful  stream  of  words,  long 
sentences  of  the  most  involved  kind  in  which  every 
phrase  and  clause  falls  into  its  place  with  the  pre- 
cision of  a  Prussian  regiment  performing  its  evolu- 
tions. But  there  is  not  a  shining  word  in  the  whole 
discourse,  not  a  phrase  which  arrests  the  mind  of 
the  listener.  There  has  never  been  such  ordered, 
such  multitudinous  dreary  fluency  in  the  House.     It 
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is  massive,  correct  and  dull.  The  performance  is 
sometimes  remarkable.  Recommendations  of  Royal 
Commissions  and  Departmental  Committees,  masses 
of  figures,  are  all  quoted  without  notes,  a  striking 
feat  of  memory. 

There  was  a  time  when  a  number  of  people  re- 
garded Mr.  Graham  as  a  miraculous  Parliamentar- 
ian ;  they  regarded  such  fluency  and  such  wealth 
of  detailed  knowledge  as  wonderful.  But  he  has 
not  the  vogue  which  he  had.  He  has  no  surprises 
in  him  ;  one  can  anticipate  his  treatment  of  a  sub- 
ject. He  has  no  variety  of  form  ;  each  speech  is 
on  exactly  the  same  model  as  its  predecessor.  In 
debate,  as  it  is  understood  in  the  House,  he  is  ineffec- 
tive, simply  because  he  lacks  the  personality  and  the 
arts  indispensable  to  a  successful  debater.  In  a 
minor  discussion  his  full,  overloaded,  unanimated 
style  is  not  out  of  place,  and  he  is  excellent  in  pure 
exposition.  In  a  big  debate,  however,  with  an 
excited  House  to  face  and  a  formidable  opponent 
to  answer,  his  style  becomes  almost  ridiculous.  Mere 
efficiency,  mere  industry,  the  possession  of  volu- 
minous Blue  Book  knowledge,  even  a  mastery  of 
economic  theory  such  as  he  has,  are  not  enough 
to  secure  a  real  Parliamentary  success.  At  the 
most  Mr.  Graham  might  hope  to  be  a  Labour  Dilke, 
replete  with  knowledge,  but  never  a  great  per- 
suasive, guiding  force. 

There  is  a  striking  contrast  between  Mr.  Graham 
and  Sir  Edward  Hilton  Young,  another  authority 
on  economics.  Sir  Edward  is  rapidly  progressing 
as  a  speaker  and  he  now  has  a  style  which  in  delicacy 
and  precision  is  immeasurably  superior  to  the  usual 
Parliamentary  style.  He  is  much  more  of  a  man 
of  ideas  than  a  debater.     He  intervenes  in  discussion 
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not  to  score  a  point,  but  to  make  a  suggestion,  to 
bring  forward  a  new  idea.  He  is  therefore  pro- 
vocative of  thought.  His  style  harmonizes  with 
this  role.  It  is  not  declamatory.  It  is,  on  the 
contrary,  the  style  of  an  essayist  who,  instead  of 
committing  his  musings  to  paper,  gives  them  oral 
expression,  and  it  has  the  essayist's  grace  and  charm. 
He  illuminates  a  subject,  often  by  a  phrase.  His 
speeches  are  perfect  in  form.  The  form  has  the 
ease  and  spontaneity  of  good  conversation,  yet  it  is 
never  slipshod,  but  is  always  punctiliously  gram- 
matical and  scientifically  exact.  It  is  dangerous  to 
attribute  a  particular  method  of  preparation  to  any 
speaker  unless  one  knows  what  his  practice  is,  but 
anyone  listening  to  Sir  Edward  and  watching  his 
mental  processes  is  compelled  to  assume  that  he 
is  not  the  slave  of  a  concealed  script.  He  speaks 
without  a  note  and  he  appears  to  be  speaking  what 
has  just  come  into  his  mind.  In  this  respect  he 
is  reminiscent  of  Lord  Balfour,  but  because  he  is 
not  so  fastidious  as  Lord  Balfour,  or  has  a  greater 
aptitude  for  summoning  the  appropriate  words  to 
immediate  use,  he  never  hesitates  or  stumbles. 

Mr.  Ronald  McNeill,  whose  identity  is  now  con- 
cealed under  the  title  of  Lord  Cushendun,  according 
to  the  modern  reckoning  in  Parliamentary  matters, 
is  to  be  classed  among  the  veterans.  In  spite,  how- 
ever, of  many  aptitudes  and  accomplishments  he 
has  been  until  a  few  months  ago  only  a  junior 
Minister.  As  a  private  member  he  was,  after  his 
fashion,  a  distinguished  figure  and  deserved  to  be 
regarded  as  a  formidable  debater.  On  promotion 
to  office  he  sank  in  the  estimation  of  the  House. 
On  the  few  occasions  on  which,  as  Under  Foreign 
Secretary,  he  had  to  speak  on  foreign  affairs  he  was 
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rather  clumsy  and  confused.  When,  however,  he 
migrated  from  the  Foreign  Office  to  the  Treasury 
he  immediately  improved,  and  indeed  only  a  week 
or  two  after  taking  up  his  new  office  he  scored  a 
big  Parliamentary  success.  He  has  the  dourne3s 
and  pertinacity  of  the  North  of  Ireland  stock  from 
which  he  comes  ;  he  has  a  fire  in  his  bones  which 
generally  burns  low,  but  which  sometimes  glows  with 
a  sudden  and  intense  heat  ;  sometimes  it  flares  up 
in  an  angry  flame.  But  he  has  a  fund  of  humour, 
slow  and  genuine,  and  he  has,  if  not  real  charm,  a 
suggestion  of  it.  He  is  a  scholar  and  has  the  scholar's 
taste  in  words  ;  he  holds  no  commerce  with  the 
shapeless,  careless  language  which  so  many  Par- 
liamentarians think  good  enough.  As  evidence  of 
how  careful  and  how  elevated  his  language  some- 
times is,  the  fact  may  be  mentioned  that  the  peroration 
of  one  of  his  last  speeches  on  the  Ulster  question 
was  turned  into  blank  verse  by  a  gallery  poet.  So 
lofty  was  the  strain  of  the  peroration,  so  rhythmical 
its  flow,  that  not  much  alteration  was  required  in 
order  to  fit  it  for  its  poetical  medium.  Not  many 
passages  spoken  in  the  House  could  stand  so  severe 
a  test.  His  great  physical  height  and  bulk,  his 
heavy,  slow  but  musical  voice,  his  cautious  scholarly 
habit  of  mind,  would  not  easily  adapt  themselves 
to  the  arts  and  practices  of  the  rapier  thruster,  and 
he  does  not  seek  to  impose  such  a  task  upon  them  ; 
but  few  men  contrive  to  inform  a  natural  stolidity 
with  so  much  gaiety. 

If  the  figures  of  yesterday  and  to-day  were  painted 
in  companion  pictures  the  picture  of  Mr.  Wedg- 
wood Benn  would  be  put  beside  that  of  Mr.  Gibson 
Bowles.  There  are  striking  resemblances  and  strik- 
ing differences  between  them.    Mr.  Bowles  was  a 
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wit ;  so  is  Mr.  Benn.  Mr.  Bowles  had  a  literary 
phraseology ;  so  has  Mr.  Benn.  Mr.  Bowles  was 
more  gifted  on  the  critical  than  on  the  constructive 
side  ;  so  is  Mr.  Benn.  They  resemble  each  other, 
too,  in  their  eager  pursuit  of  detail,  in  their  love 
of  roving  investigation  over  a  wide  field  of  admin- 
istration. Mr.  Bowles  was  often  treated  lightly,  as 
a  figure  at  which  it  was  safe  to  laugh.  Mr.  Benn 
has  had  the  same  experience.  People  who  have 
not  a  tithe  of  his  knowledge  or  a  fraction  of  his  wit 
smiled  broadly  at  him,  as  if  he  were  a  mere  juvenile 
performer.  His  boyish  appearance  and  his  boyish 
manner  encouraged  them  to  laugh.  They  con- 
tinued to  do  so,  but  latterly  he  was  appreciated  at 
his  proper  value,  and  his  qualities  as  a  guerilla  were 
recognized  by  all.  He  differs  from  Mr.  Bowles  in 
having  charm,  real  irresistible  charm.  It  shows  in 
his  smile,  in  his  language.  Sometimes  he  is  easily 
piqued  and  makes  a  peevish  retort,  but  he  quickly 
recovers  his  good  humour.  He  hates  the  slipshod  in 
expression.  He  has  a  clear-cut  style  with  a  glancing 
diamond  touch  about  it,  a  variegated  sparkle.  His 
wit  cuts  with  a  sharp  edge,  but  there  is  no  malice 
in  it. 

He  is  interesting  as  a  combination  of  the  bril- 
liant and  the  painstaking.  He  delights  to  make 
gleaming  points,  to  send  out  shafts  of  criticism 
tipped  with  humour,  but  he  is  not  content  to  be 
a  wit  only.  He  presents  a  case,  full  of  details,  and 
these  details  he  has  collected  long  before.  He 
has  an  unwavering  faith  in  the  card-index,  and 
it  is  the  weapon  on  which  he  finally  relies  in  the 
single  combats  which  he  loves.  If  he  can  produce 
an  overlooked  figure,  or  an  awkward,  dust-covered 
passage    from    an    opponent's   past   speeches,    if  he 
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can  recall  a  forgotten  incident,  he  has  to  thank  his 
card-index,  which  never  betrays  him.  Up  to  the 
present  he  is  known  as  a  guerilla,  a  harassing  out- 
rider who  goes  on  expeditions  of  his  own  and  brings 
home  rich  spoil.  But  I  should  like  to  test  him  in 
a  more  responsible  role,  to  hear  him  as  spokesman 
of  a  great  cause.  Some  may  doubt  whether  he 
has  the  weight  for  such  a  role.  It  is  possible  that 
he  might  surprise  these  doubters.  At  least,  it  can 
be  said  that  his  development  in  speaking  has  sur- 
prised those  who  thought  of  him  as  primarily  an 
organizer. 

Mr.  Pringle  has  his  own  special  niche  in  a  mis- 
cellany   of  to-day.     The   student   of  Parliamentary 
speech  quickly  picks  out  a  speaker  with  a  special 
or    unfamiliar    talent,    and    Mr.    Pringle    has    such 
a   talent.     He   is   acute,   diligent,   clever   and   quick 
in  debate,  a  keen  searcher  out  of  small  but  telling 
points  ;    he  has  a   scholarly  habit  of  mind   and   a 
large  fund  of  knowledge,  and  he  has  fluency.     These 
qualities,  however,  would  not  have  given  him  the 
place   which   he   had   acquired   by   the   end   of  the 
1924    Parliament.     In    the    War    period    his    alert- 
ness was  irritating  to  many  people  and  they  deeply 
resented  his  insatiable  curiosity.     It  was  the  fashion 
to  treat  him  as  a  mischief-maker,  a  noisy  chatterer, 
and    so    widespread    was    the    resentment    against 
him  that  a  new  phrase — Pringle-prangle — crept  into 
Parliamentary  descriptions.     So  his  critics  described 
his  restless  inquisitions.     But  he  survived  that  kind 
of  criticism,  and  in  the  1923  and   1924  Parliaments 
he  had  become  a  favourite,   at  least  an  occasional 
favourite,  and  when  he  set  out,  booted  and  spurred, 
for   a   foray   the   whole   House  was   delighted.     He 
is  a  harassing  guerilla,  but   he  is   also  a   dashing, 
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brilliant  one,  with  a  humour  which  wounds  but  does 
not  poison.  Sometimes  his  forays  were  little  more 
than  rags  ;  but  whether  they  were  serious  or  farcical, 
they  were  always  full  of  delightful  gaiety  and 
breathed  the  zest  for  plunder  and  adventure  char- 
acteristic of  the  Border  country  from  which  he 
comes.  It  is  an  attractive  and  useful  talent.  I 
feel  regret,  however,  that  he  did  not  give  the  House 
a  chance  of  hearing  him  in  big  debates  on  big  topics. 
Naturally,  it  is  in  the  younger  men  of  the  House 
that  interest  centres  most,  for  on  them  rests  the 
responsibility  for  the  character  which  Parliamentary 
speech  will  have  in  the  near  future.  There  are 
some  speakers  of  promise  among  them.  The  num- 
ber of  them,  however,  is  disappointing,  and  of  very 
few  indeed  could  it  be  said  that  they  show  any 
jealous  care  for  the  form  of  speech.  Two  of  them 
certainly  show  a  laudable  regard  for  form.  Mr. 
Duff  Cooper  is  a  new-comer,  and  he  has  not  pushed 
himself  into  the  limelight.  When  he  does  speak, 
however,  his  superiority  in  this  respect  is  always 
apparent.  He  speaks  entirely  without  notes,  yet 
the  form  of  the  speech  is  faultless.  There  is  no 
attempt  at  clever  and  elaborate  phrasing  ;  there 
are  no  arresting  or  enthralling  passages.  The  lan- 
guage is  nevertheless  dignified,  accurate  and  expres- 
sive, and  always  leaves  one  with  the  feeling  that 
the  speaker  is  a  man  of  wide  outlook  and  reflective 
habit.  He  cultivates  the  golden  quality  of  brevity, 
and  he  has  that  most  rare  of  Parliamentary  qualities, 
courage.  He  takes  a  line  of  his  own,  thinks  out 
things  for  himself,  and  sometimes  arrives  at  con- 
clusions startlingly  different  from  those  of  his  party. 
In  the  inner  characteristics  of  his  speaking,  as  in 
all  the  externals  of  it,  there  are  independence  and 
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boldness.  He  is  a  man  of  ideas,  owing  a  greater 
loyalty  to  them  than  to  party  and  exhibiting  a 
readiness,  once  he  has  satisfied  himself  of  their 
validity,  to  carry  them  out  courageously  and  with- 
out irrational  compromise.  His  critics  might  find 
a  fanatical  strain  in  him,  yet  hearing  him  speak 
one  thinks  of  him  as  guided  by  intellect.  Although 
he  has  this  affinity  to  ideas,  the  impression  which 
one  often  gets  is  that  the  form  of  his  speeches  is 
superior  to  their  substance.  Hence  there  is  a  diffi- 
culty in  appraising  him  properly.  At  one  time  I  feel 
that  he  will  go  far  ;  at  another  I  feel  that  he  is 
not  likely  ever  to  make  a  deep  impression  on  the 
national  mind. 

Mr.  Mosley  belongs  to  the  grand  school — at 
least  he  did  before  his  secession  to  Labour.  He 
made  his  mark  in  the  House  first  as  a  dissentient 
from  his  party.  His  attack  upon  the  Black-and- 
Tan  policy  in  Ireland,  made  from  the  Coalitionist 
benches,  was  a  striking  exhibition  of  power  and 
skill.  His  extreme  youth,  his  elevation  of  speech 
and  his  boldness,  all  exposed  him  to  the  laughter 
of  the  House.  For  months  after  he  emerged  into 
prominence  it  was  the  fashion,  both  of  the  floor 
and  the  gallery,  to  laugh  at  him  as  a  pretentious 
stripling.  Even  in  those  days  of  reproach  a  few 
discerning  listeners  recognized  his  unusual  gifts  of 
speech.  There  was  a  magnificence  of  phrase  and 
a  richness  of  invective — scathing,  but  polished, 
invective — which  surprised  and  dazzled  and  often 
impressed.  He  had  the  art  of  the  orator,  the  faculty 
of  elevating  everything  with  which  he  dealt,  and 
his  voice  was  the  oratorical  voice,  deep,  melodious 
and  commanding.  Preparation  had  no  doubt  been 
lavished   on  his  speeches,   yet  they  had   an   air  of 
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spontaneity,  and  although  they  were  elaborate  in 
phrasing  they  never  suggested  the  lamp-smelling 
composition  of  ambitious  youth.  There  was  full 
maturity  in  them.  Substance  and  form  were  happily 
wedded.  Ideas  of  a  big  kind  informed  them,  and 
it  was  from  these  ideas  that  their  dignity  was  de- 
rived. He  was  rhetorical,  but  his  rhetoric  was 
not  external  decoration  ;  it  sprang  naturally  from 
the  ideas  which  were  not  clothed  in  these  phrases 
as  in  fine  trappings,  but  were  therein  incarnated. 
His  rhetoric  thus  belonged  to  the  higher  imaginative 
order.  A  speaker  of  such  a  superior  kind  was  bound 
in  the  end  to  conquer  the  admiration  of  the  House, 
and  eventually  Mr.  Mosley  gained  general  recog- 
nition. He  might  be  bitterly  assailed,  but  he  ceased 
to  be  an  object  of  laughter. 

He  had  progressed  thus  far  in  reputation  when 
he  joined  the  Labour  Party.  Since  then  he  has 
never  been  so  fine  or  so  commanding,  and  it  is 
again  the  fashion  of  the  Tories  to  treat  him  as 
a  subject  of  contemptuous  mirth.  Some  virtue 
seemed  to  have  gone  out  of  him  when  he  carried 
his  talents  into  a  party  which  is  not  the  natural 
home  of  such  a  mind.  He  lost  both  in  ease  and 
dignity,  and  he  created  the  impression  that  he 
was  moving  among  ideas  which  were  not  fully  con- 
genial to  him.  His  eloquence  assumed  a  tinge 
of  artificiality  ;  it  became  forced,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  lost  its  former  nobility  of  language.  He 
no  longer  spoke  in  the  clear  and  noble  accents  of 
his  first  essays  in  Parliamentary  speech.  He  still 
speaks  in  the  grand  way,  but  with  a  growing  ten- 
dency towards  the  grandiose. 

In  debate  he  is  most  successful.  He  has  the 
swiftness  of  mind  which  assures  victory  and  the  deter- 
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mination  to  pursue  it,  hence  it  is  at  his  risk  that 
anyone  interrupts  him  or  tries  to  trip  him  up.  He 
suffers  from  one  defect — an  inability  to  lower  the 
form  of  his  speech  to  suit  the  humbleness  of  the 
occasion.  The  manner  and  the  phraseology  which 
are  appropriate  to  the  discussion  of  great  issues 
are  incongruous  when  they  appear  in  a  debate 
on  a  small  Committee  point.  This  inability  to 
come  down  to  the  level  of  ordinary  occasions  is 
perhaps  a  sign  that  he  is  more  of  a  rhetorician  and 
less  of  an  orator  than  was  once  thought. 

Although  in  years  Mr.  John  Buchan  is  outside 
the  magic  circle  of  youth,  he  is  Parliamentarily  a 
new-comer,  and  he  is  also  in  his  prime,  with  a  seat 
which  no  man  is  likely  to  take  from  him.  It,  there- 
fore, may  be  expected  that  he  has  a  long  Parlia- 
mentary career  before  him,  and  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  future  of  Parliamentary  speech  he  may  be 
quite  properly  classed  with  the  younger  men  who 
have  the  future  of  Parliamentary  speech  in  their 
keeping.  As  yet  he  has  few  speeches  to  his  credit 
and  he  must  accordingly  be  judged  more  by  his 
promise  than  by  his  performance.  When,  how- 
ever, promise  is  as  definite  as  it  is  in  his  case,  and 
when  a  successful  maiden  speech  is  followed  quickly 
by  another  speech  of  the  same  excellent  kind,  judg- 
ments passed  on  the  basis  of  promise  are  not  likely 
to  be  false.  I  have  heard  many  maiden  speeches, 
but  none  which  made  such  an  impression  upon 
the  House  and  upon  myself,  too.  I  was  thrilled 
by  it,  carried  away  by  the  spell  of  the  occasion, 
for  it  was  one  of  those  rare  occasions  when  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  House  is  tense  and  members  are  held 
fast  by  an  oratorical  domination.  It  may  be  doubt- 
ful whether  Mr.  Buchan  would  have  done  so  well 
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if  the  circumstances  had  not  been  so  favourable. 
I  think  that  he  would  have,  for  a  few  weeks  later,  on 
a  subject  which  did  not  stir  party  feeling,  he  spoke 
with  the  same  easy  mastery  and  secured  the  same 
close  and  respectful  hearing.  Even  if  he  had 
come  to  the  House  unknown,  spoken  for  the  first 
time  on  his  own  responsibility  and  on  a  topic  of 
minor  importance,  his  style  of  speech  would,  I 
believe,  have  commanded  attention,  but  the  notice 
taken  of  him  would  have  been  much  less  general. 
When  he  came  with  laurels  in  other  fields,  and 
appeared  as  the  spokesman  of  a  powerful  section 
of  his  party  discontented  with  the  Government's 
policy  on  a  major  issue  like  the  House  of  Lords, 
he  was  bound  to  succeed.  He  was  sure  of  a  great 
theme,  a  large  audience  and  a  diligently  applauding 
chorus.  He  had  all  these  and  he  benefited  to  the 
full  by  them. 

The  speech  was  almost  from  the  beginning  a 
success.  The  opening  sentences  were  disappointing, 
for  the  voice  seemed  ill-attuned  to  Parliament. 
Quickly,  however,  it  recovered,  and  although  from 
time  to  time  what  is  known  in  Scotland  as  the 
Free  Kirk  whine  was  too  audible,  his  voice  was 
in  the  main  quite  a  pleasing  blend  of  Scotland 
and  Oxford.  Still,  it  may  be  admitted  at  once 
that  his  voice  is  not  the  strongest  part  of  his  equip- 
ment. It  is  not  inharmonious  with  his  thought 
and  style  ;  it  carries  him  easily,  if  not  triumphantly, 
through  his  speeches,  but  it  has  not  the  golden 
quality  of  his  words.  The  speech  was  no  doubt 
shaped  and  much  chiselled  in  secret,  but  it  was 
delivered  with  a  delightful  appearance  of  spon- 
taneity, as  if  the  large,  fine-sounding  words  had 
just    leapt    to    his    lips.     There    was    an    occasional 
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flash  of  wit  in  it,  wit  which  was  a  trifle  recondite, 
but  gravity  was  the  most  marked  feature.  Some 
critics  counted  it  sermonic,  and  so  it  was  ;  but  it 
was  the  sermonic  at  its  best,  dignified,  impressive, 
even  uplifting.  It  would  be  equally  true  to  call  it 
statesmanlike,  statesmanlike  in  the  broadest  and 
noblest  sense,  for  it  exhibited  a  mind  which  does 
not  live  on  catchwords  and  stratagems  but  on  great 
fructifying  ideas.  All  this  the  House  recognized. 
Here,  it  felt,  is  a  man  with  the  really  grand  style, 
who  treats  the  House  as  a  place  of  dignified  dis- 
cussion and  brings  to  it  his  best  in  thought  and 
language. 

As  I  listened  to  the  speech,  I  formed  the  opinion 
not  only  that  it  was  the  best  maiden  speech  I  had 
ever  heard,  but  that  it  was  the  best  speech  I  had 
heard  in  this  Parliament,  except  two  or  three  of 
Lord  Hugh  Cecil's  triumphant  dialectical  perform- 
ances, a  seemingly  extravagant  judgment  which 
later  reflection  did  not  compel  me  to  abandon. 
As  maiden  speeches  sometimes  are  special  efforts 
which  are  never  repeated,  the  prudent  critic  had  to 
wait  for  Mr.  Buchan's  next  speech  before  pronounc- 
ing a  confident  judgment.  When  it  was  delivered 
a  few  weeks  later,  on  the  subject  of  the  Scottish 
Union,  its  similarity  in  diction,  manner  and  thought 
proved  that  the  maiden  speech  was  not  to  be  a 
solitary  achievement,  but  was  only  a  forerunner  of 
the  speeches  that  were  to  come.  Mr.  Buchan  is 
not  an  orator  in  the  special  sense  in  which  the  name 
is  used  in  this  volume,  but  he  is  most  certainly  to 
be  classed  with  the  eloquent. 

As  an  example  of  expectations  kindled  by 
maiden  speeches  but  not  realized,  the  maiden  speech 
of  Mr.  James  Welsh  in  the   1923   Parliament  may 
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be  mentioned.  Next  day  all  the  sketch- writers 
were  singing  its  praises  and  the  hope  was  enter- 
tained that  a  new  and  poetic  voice  had  been  added 
to  the  House.  But  Mr.  Welsh  never  repeated  his 
marvellous  success.  The  speech,  though  successful 
throughout,  owed  its  fame  to  the  intensely  beautiful 
passage  in  which  this  miner,  accustomed  to  the 
grime  of  Lanarkshire,  described  the  splendours  of  the 
scene  in  the  House  of  Lords  at  the  opening  of  Par- 
liament. His  imagery  was  so  pure  and  fanciful, 
so  full  of  the  eternal  spirit  of  wonder,  that  the  House 
was  captivated,  as  if  new  eyes  had  been  given  to 
it  with  which  to  look  at  a  familiar  picture.  The 
effect  of  its  purity  and  simplicity  was  increased  by 
surprise,  for  it  was  an  unexpected  and,  indeed,  an 
amazing  thing  that  a  Labour  member  should  regard 
the  ceremonial  with  the  poet's  fanciful  eye  and  not 
with  the  disapproving  glance  of  the  proletarian. 

The  Miscellany  of  Yesterday  ended  with  a  picture 
of  Lord  Rosebery.  Most  fittingly  the  Miscellany 
of  To-day  closes  with  a  picture  of  one  who  was 
proud  in  his  youth  to  be  called  the  "  pocket  Rose- 
bery." Mr.  Rosslyn  Mitchell  is  a  Glasgow  lawyer 
who  has  passed  from  the  Liberal  Party  to  the  Labour 
Party,  but  in  manner  and  dress  suggests  that  he 
might  belong  to  the  Conservative  Party.  He  came 
into  the  House  with  that  measure  of  repute  which 
a  politician  who  has  defeated  a  leading  statesman 
wins,  for  it  was  to  his  sword  that  Lord  Oxford  fell 
in  the  debacle  of  1924.  His  earlier  speeches  did 
not  indicate  the  possession  of  a  commanding  or 
exalted  style  of  speech.  They  were,  of  course,  far 
above  the  Parliamentary  average  and  they  showed 
silken  grace.  Two  speeches,  however,  have  lifted 
him  to  the  pinnacle  of  Parliamentary  fame. 
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The  first  was  delivered  in  1926  on  the  unpromising 
topic  of  steel  houses  in  Scotland.  The  Labour 
Party  disliked  them  and  was  venomous  against 
Lord  Weir,  their  builder.  Mr.  Mitchell  disagreed 
with  his  Party  and  fiercely  criticized  their  attitude 
in  a  Scottish  Labour  paper.  Now  he  was  defending 
his  action  in  the  House.  It  was  a  difficult  occasion. 
Around  him  were  the  sullen  faces  of  his  friends 
now  turned  foes  ;  facing  him  were  his  political 
enemies  now  bestowing  on  him  the  applause  of 
friends.  He  spoke  with  great  heat,  indeed  with 
consuming  passion.  His  voice  quivered  ;  waves  of 
feeling  passed  over  him.  He  pictured  the  scandal 
and  shame  of  Scottish  housing  ;  he  brought  before 
the  eyes  of  Members  the  long  lines  of  those  who 
were  waiting  for  a  house,  old  folks  with  their  feet 
almost  in  the  grave,  young  folks  who  were  kept  from 
marriage  by  the  lack  of  a  home,  and  he  declared 
that  British  honour  and  chivalry  would  not  allow 
them  to  wait.  By  this  time  he  had  the  House  aflame 
with  feeling.  Then  he  seemed  to  be  captured  by 
his  own  emotions  and  to  lose  control  of  them.  With 
an  audible  sob  he  asserted  that  if  he  delayed  the 
children's  chance  of  getting  a  proper  home,  it  were 
better  that  a  millstone  were  tied  round  his  neck 
and  he  were  cast  into  the  depths  of  the  sea.  Seldom 
has  the  House  heard  so  poignant  a  peroration  or 
witnessed  such  a  histrionic  display. 

The  second  speech  was  even  more  effective  and 
dramatic.  It  was  delivered  only  a  few  months  ago 
in  the  great  Prayer  Book  debate  which  will  rank 
among  the  historic  debates  of  Parliament.  This 
time  the  House  knew  what  to  expect  of  Mr.  Rosslyn 
Mitchell,  but  it  did  not  anticipate  such  a  surpassingly 
noble  performance.     He  took  up  his  prophecy  against 
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the  Prayer  Book  with  a  fervour  which  glowed,  rather 
than  flamed,  and  his  utterance  became  like  a  red 
fire  seen  through  a  mica  veil. 

He  dealt  with  the  theological  and  metaphysical 
implications  of  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation. 
He  described  how  the  Reformed  Church  of  England, 
to  show  and  to  safeguard  her  complete  liberation 
from  the  doctrine  which  she  declared  to  be  idolatrous, 
forbade  the  use  of  vestments  associated  with  the 
Mass,  prescribed  the  use  of  bread  instead  of  the 
wafer,  and  required  the  bread  to  be  broken.  And 
then  he  asked  why  should  all  these  vestments,  like 
the  chasuble  and  the  alb,  be  brought  back  and  the 
wafer  again  permitted,  unless  as  symbols  of  the  Real 
Presence.  He  finished  with  Luther's  famous  words  at 
Worms  :  ["  I  can  no  other — so  help  me  God." 

This  was  a  long  passage  bristling  with  ecclesias- 
tical terms,  but  with  what  dramatic  passion  it  was 
declaimed  !  Sometimes  he  sank  his  voice  to  the 
faintest  of  whispers — so  faint  that  only  those  near 
him  could  catch  what  he  was  saying.  At  other 
times  he  let  it  ring  out,  but,  whether  it  was  low  or 
high,  throughout  the  speech  he  spoke  in  a  strain 
of  living  passion.  The  gestures  were  so  vivid  and 
so  unusual,  the  tones  of  the  voice  were  so  often 
altered  that  one  inevitably  thought  of  him  as  actor 
rather  than  speaker.  Although  such  a  style  might 
be  thought  to  be  unsuitable  to  Parliament,  the 
effect  produced  was  amazing.  The  House  was  awed 
into  an  entranced  silence.  The  speaker  was  a 
strange  blend  of  the  preacher  and  the  actor,  yet 
never  have  I  seen  anyone  surpass  him  in  the  domi- 
nation which  he  won  over  the  House.  The  only 
scene  I  can  compare  with  it  is  the  one  I  have  described 
in  the  sketch  of  Lord  Hugh  Cecil. 
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Both  these  speeches  of  Mr.  Rosslyn  Mitchell  have 
been  the  occasion  of  controversy  among  critics. 
Some  critics,  while  admiring  their  power,  have  ques- 
tioned their  taste  and  have  thrown  doubt  on  the 
sincerity  of  the  speaker,  and  by  sincerity  is  meant 
not  genuineness  of  belief  but  proportionateness  and 
spontaneity  of  feeling.  It  is  said  that  the  language 
was  strained,  that  the  style  was  deliberately  height- 
ened by  art  and  a  degree  of  passion  simulated  which 
was  not  really  felt.  I  cannot  agree.  It  is  in  the 
nature  of  all  the  more  passionate  kinds  of  eloquence 
to  lift  the  speaker  for  the  moment  into  a  mood  far 
removed  in  exaltation  from  the  ordinary  tenor  of 
his  feeling,  but  that  does  not  mean  that  such  displays 
are  forced  or  unnatural.  It  is  Mr.  Rosslyn  Mitchell's 
dramatic  instinct  which  makes  him  more  suspect 
than  other  eloquent  men.  Every  one,  however,  must 
surely  admit  that  the  dramatic  is  as  natural  to  some 
nations  and  individuals  as  is  the  stately  or  the  lyrical 
style.  In  this  country  such  histrionic  eloquence  may 
be  viewed  with  distrust,  but  to  some  peoples  it  is 
quite  familiar  and  they  would  never  be  dubious 
of  it  or  offended  by  it.  While  I  say  all  that  in  Mr. 
Rosslyn  Mitchell's  defence  and  while  I  admit  that 
his  style  grips  me  as  it  does  others,  I  confess  that 
I  feel  it  to  be  over-dramatic  and  that  I  can  under- 
stand the  criticism  to  which  it  is  subjected. 
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